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INTERNATIONAL - MUSICAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY:, 
neert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
GI Hat, New York. 





HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 
MEZZO SOPRANO—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


W. 74th St. Tel. 4934 Columbus. 
74 





Ht JOL 
Musical Stenogra- 
ind Private School 
church trials, 
2 Carnegie Hall. 
1202 Lefferts Place. 





}ROCKS-OETTEKING, 
YRATURA SOPRANO 
rio, Musicales Five Languages. 
VOCAL TEACHER. 

St . New York 





SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


PAUL 


AND| DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 
Phone, 7498 Bryant, New York. 





LENOX ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
H. H. Reppert, Director. All Branches Taught. 
Terms very reasonable. Free Scholarships. 
172 E, 117th St., Tel. 6039-J, Harlem. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
BARITONE. 
Concerts and Oratorio. 
Vocal Studio: 150 W. soth St. Tel. Columbus 5493 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
254 W. 104th St. : New York. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West ro4th Street. 
*Phone, 81o1 Riverside. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Studio, 622 Aeolian Hall. 
Tel. 8296 Bryant. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
ulture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ess: Fifth Ave., 





Miss Susan S 


- Expert 

E. Coaching 
. Diction in all 
UDIOS. janguages. 


el. 1977 Mad. Sq. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
EACHER OF SINGING 

. Carnegie Hall. 

I » Columbus. 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 


W. goth St Phone, 3552 River. 
lusive m’g’t of Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall. 





HENRY .T. FLECK, 
lead Musical Department, 
iunter College, New York, 


I 
I 
j Tel. 2443 Plaza 


69th St Park Ave. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST, 
Recitals and Concerts, 
truction, Leschetizky Method. 
th St. relephone, 5331 Columbus. 





ELEANOR PATTERSON, 
AMERICAN CONTRALTO, 
» Morningside. sto W. ragth St. 





STITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
a | IEGLER, Director. 


‘way, New York 








Mr. ano Mrs. JOHN DENNIS 
MEHAN, 
72 Carnegie Hall, 
Telephone, Columbus 5946. 





SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SINGING. 


Metropolitan Opera House 


ACHER O 


Phone, 3967 Tremont 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





TAMES P. DUNN, 

Composer and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, Jer- 
sey City. Instruction, Piano, Organ. Theory and 
Sight Singing. (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic Church Music.) Phone 782-R Bergen, 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
Four years first assistant Rudolph Ganz in Berlin. 


Studio: 645 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Plaza 4570. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill, 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1211 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Columbus. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Cieictas: Trinity Church, New York, 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 








ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. 
professional and advanced singers, 
Residence studio: 81 Morningside Ave., City. 
’Phone, 2193-J Morningside. 


Coach for 





LISBET HOFFMANN, 
PIANIST. 
12 Pierce Street, Stapleton (Staten Island). 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST 
(Galin-Paris-Cheve Method.) 

Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co. All 
Singers taught to read (church or otherwise), 
Rhythm, Ear Training. Supervisors’ Course, 
Tuesday and Friday Classes. 64 E. 34th St., 
Tel. 5469-J Bedford. 127 Quincy tt. a 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils, 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park, 








Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 


HARRY M. GILBERT, 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 
Organist-Director Central Pres, Church, Yi 
Tovrs with Bispham, Australia, Hawaii, Rhokae 

415 W. 57th St., N. Y. Tel. 3037 Col. 





DR. A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 
Member of the Faculty of Institute of Musical Art. 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND TONE-PLACING. 


Teacher of singing, from the earliest stages to 
Opera, Oratorio and Recital Work. 
Tel. Morningside 7587. Studio, 490 Riverside Drive. 





MR. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE AND SINGING. 


Teacher of Julia Marlowe, Marie Cahill, Doris 
Keane, Frances Starr, E. H. Sothern, David Proc- 
tor, Charles Hopkins, etc. 2 West zoth St. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR. 
330 W. 58th St., N. Y. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th Sty” 
pe 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
No, 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE i Ps 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCT 


Certified Teacher of the Lescuerizity 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New va oo 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 
President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals, 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72 





Piano Instruction Telephone 
Theory of Music 7280 Schuyler 


CARL HAHN, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
Studio: 172 West 7oth St. (The Avonel), 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the Pa vo Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; anist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Ore fth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 








CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK- -FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Leschetizl:y Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 


Also limited number of resident pupils received. 
38 East 6oth St. ’Phone, 6109 


eee 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING, 
t72 West 7zoth St., New York. 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 


Pianist and authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 
Method, has returned from Europe and will accept 
a limited number of pupils, Residence Studio: 
1125 Madison Ave., Cor. 84th St., New York. 
*Phone, 3788 Lenox. 





WARD LEWIS, 

ACCOMPANIST—With Mr. David Bispham sea- 
son 1914. With Riheldaffer-Gailey Co. touring West, 
Summer 1914. 

547 Riverside Drive, New York. 

Phone, 3753 Morningside. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. s5sth St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
22 East 33d St., New York City. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hermann G, FRIEDMANN.) 
CONTRALTO. 


Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 


Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CUL TURE, 230 East 62d Street 
Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction, 
Leschetizky Method. 21 East 75th St. 
"Shean, 1302 Lenox, 





Mrs. J. HARRISON-IRVINE, 
PIANISTE—ACCOMPANISTE., 
Instruction in Piano, Teaching, Accompanying. 
Coaching of Operatic Roles, Concert, ratorio, 
Sight Singing and + oe os Classes, Harmony. 
1013 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, Columbus 1350. 





Mr. AND Mrs, THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT, 
1186 Madison Ave. 


*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viotinist. 
Nine vears of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Perlin. Will accept engagements and a limited 
number of pupils. 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
*Phone, Harlem 3427. 

[In Philedelphia Mondays. Address 1821 Dia- 

mond St,] 





BRUNO HUHN, 
231 West 96th St., New York. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST, 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 7o1 Pierce Bldg., Boston, 








ILERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 
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MARY S. WARFEL |s 


HARP-—Solo and Ensemble 
CONCERT = RECITAL = CHURCH 
Address: care of Musical Courler or $10 N. Lime St... Lancaster, Pa. 


ALICE SHAW, Contralto 


Jratorio—Concert—Reci 
2055 a zgth St., Gleveland Ohio 


PIANIST 


iLEVY == 


CHICAGO 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PaaS 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - : New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season; Atlanta Philharmonic 

















“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL f222?iici.. 
130 West 97th Street - New York City 





THADDEUS RICH 


Concertmaster Philadelphia Orchestra 


STRICKLAND 


L 

L 

Y 430 West 118th Street, New York 
COMPOSE of i. yen Somer of You 





BUTLER 2 


PUPILS ee lmsay 
612 Fine Arts Bullding. Chicago, Ill. 


PZZPr 


Marion T. Marsh 


HARP-—Cxrcet. oy Instruction. 


Address, 7: St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone, Femmes 7272 W. 





SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


SEASON 1914-15 Mosen Str. 3, Dresden, Germany 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue Pittsbargh 


DUNNING SYSTEM Or Improvep Music 


Strupy For Brecinners. 
Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
ments. Mrs, Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
36th St., New York City. Western address: 
Portland, Ore. 


JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


JENNETTE SOUBON 


DIOS 
614 Fine Pm ‘Batidten. Chi 
Home of the Beethoven 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGIN 
Kimball Mall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St, - - Chicago, Ii. 


ANNE 


STEVENSON 




















TIETJENS 


PIANIST 
it East 59th St., New York Telephone 6255 Plaza 


 BOWNE 


SOPRANO 

|} CONCERT ORATORIO 

| IN EUROPE 
Address: 

Care American Express Co., Naples, Italy 


& FINNEGAN == 


Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 


SOPRANO 


Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y 


THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DER £ iis 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








OPERA 














Soprano «¢ Teacher 


(Belari Method) 


828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Columbus 2822 











Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
eer ORATORIO, Ete. 


ement: 
Wolfson M Musical Bureau 


1 West 34th St., New York 
Phone 6204 Creeley 


w.0.FORSYTH 
Pianist and Teacher of the Higher Art 
. ot Piano Playing 
COMPLETE TRAINING FOR CONCERT ROOM OR 
TEACHING 
Address : Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


STUDIO: 267 VERNON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Phone 3642-J, Williamsbu 
MONDAYS AT POUCH GALLERY, 345 














‘EDWARDS 


4000 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 


POSNER ®x: 


265 East 112th Street New York 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER-— VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


Carolyn WHT LARD runs 





CMP RAmz 














Fine Arts Building Chicago 
BIRDICE BLYE sii: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


CARLO NICOSIA 


Formerly conductor with Century and 
Hammerstein Opera Companies, ~ 


Coaching for A ary in French, Italian and English. 
5 West 6sth St., New York. 


Philipp MET TELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 











ARTHUR M. BURTON 


— 
Fine Arts Building 


CLARENCE DICKINSON | © 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Chicago 








MAXIMILIAN 
Violinist 
ror West r1s5th St. Telephone 


ew York. Morningside 8832. 
New Studio, Metropolitan Doers, House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 
Western representative, ack Mudd, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 


| BURTON tex 


R Oratorio :: Concert :: Opera 
Management, Harriet M. Snow, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, tl. 


HAZEL EDEN-MUDGE 


SOPRANO - 
ert :: Recital = Oratorio =: Ope 
Son Kenwood ‘Avenue, Chicago, lll Phone, Hyde. Park 3 3268 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


HARRISON “Y Concert 
s 

M. Organist 

KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


* CONDUCTOR—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 








hte] ly 














939 Eighth Ave., New York City Phone 9630 Columbus 





For eae MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Address 


‘Virgil Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


NEW YORK 








42 West 76th St. 


(PLUMB 


CONTRALTO 


Address: 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone, Oakland 3240 


:ALLE SOPRANO 


904 Lakeview Bldg “oe Bide 
or University School of Music, Ana arbor, al 


Bone *VALERI: 


RICHARD FE NOTTS Baritone 
CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 
For Concert Booking Address 
307-08 Nixon Theatre Pittsburgh, Pa, 

















PAULINE LFMMER___ Voice Culture 


Art ot Singing 
Correct Breathing and Voice Pl@cing a Specialty 
239 Fifth Avenue Pittsburg Pa. 








Telephone: Prospect 7461 


Madame Rost- T. Foster 
Contralto Bass-Noble 


Address, 703 Sterling Place, 
Unique Recitals Oratorio 





Concert 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction 


| Address: 
915 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


WALTER SPRY 


yn Le 9 > gt aan 
Fine Arts 


SK LitisxY 


For 8 years leading vocal in- 
structor Stern Conservatory in 
} Berlin, Germany, and for the 
























Studio 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


Baroness L{TTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
562 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


MME. MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT 3 ORATORIO 
Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music Schoo! 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN Accompanist 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. Jomee Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


woe? DOUILING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensembie 
Management, Sutorius & Co., 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
Personal Address, 27 E. 62nd St.,'N. Y. City 


on % 





eam 33 









































TENOR———_COMPOSER 


Two Roses” “* Ah, Love, but a ow” 
“Forever and a Day” “Maiden’s Yea and 


Hallet Gliberte, Hote! Flanders, 133 W. 47th St. Tel. 8670 Bryant 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Ma! 
Management ERNEST L. BRIGGS. pm heey Hall Bidg.. “thleoge 


om HUG “Creme sed ect 
on tee 
BERGEY 


Chicago Opera School 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, lll. 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 
Sst. rami £5 Church, New York 
janagement: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian ell 29 West 42nd St..N.¥. Phone 6427 Bryaat 


wassni Ty, BPs 
CONDUCTOR 


Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MRS. GARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 Vest 90th Street, New York, 
felephone, Riverside 5228 


REUBENH. DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
Address, care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 









































Ms Laura E. Morrill 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tone Production Aeolian Hall 
Interpretation 33 West 42nd St., 


Repertoire New York City 





*§ WELLS 


TEN OFR 


a 








Management: Foster & David 
——"_ 500 Fifth Ave. Tel. 2023 Bryant 





Mme. Antoinette Szumowsk 


EMINENT POLISH PIANIST 
Management, Murray — 
68 er amas 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 








The H. P. Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 











One of the three 
Great Pianos of 


JDIANO. the World 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 

















E STABLI. ISHED 1867 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


 Elocution— MUSIC— Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 


Maveotionsl advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
wor 












Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment, 
Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





For catalogue and information_ 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATOR 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned 
Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Theory—A, Weidig, Arthur Olaf * hatienen. 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
Singing—Karleton_ Hackett - a Linne, Ed- Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 


i Clarke, John T. Read. ‘ 
Organ—Withelm’ Middelschulte. — pee eee 
Catalog mailed free. 





Kimball Hall, Wabash 
axe. — Jackson Blvd, 





Conover 
Piano 


IS BUILT WITH 
MADE-TO-ORDER CARE 


Every detail of Conover construction suggests painstaki 

an evidence of haste. It is made under the direct supervision of one of America's 
test piano build a man who has spent more than forty years in the study 

ef a single problem—tone froduction. Compared with its excellence in work- 

manship, unusual tone qualities and durability, it is more moderately priced 


than any other really great piano of today. 





ing care. Nowhere is there 


Re Re et ey Oe eee ee ee 
easy monthly payment plan 


The (jabte (ampany 





CHICAGO 
The World's Greatest Manufacturers of Pianos and /NNER-PLAYER Pianos 








MOLLIE BYERLY WILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


;REUTER 


OEE.» CanTaUpe O’HANLON 
5942 So. Park Avenue - Chicago 


:MIDDLETON 


t Metropolitan ys onan; New York 


satis SCOTT 


REAMS,”” ‘THE REVELATION,” Etc. 














Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Building - ° 


S. Constantino 7. Y 
Italian Vocal Instractor 

Pietro A.——— N 
Concert Organist and Composer 


STUDIO 853 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 








EARNEST 





gia Vocmarl eek Palle Wiis, Po. 





« VIRGIL :22cnee 


Seminary, St. Peters 





Walter Kirschbaum 


PIANIST 


(Head of the Musical Department of Canadian Musical 
Academy, Toronto) 


Available for Recitals Season 1914-1915 


Management, Concert Direction M. H. 
Hanson, oT Fifth Ave., how York. 








BASSO 


aan management of 
TER & BAYER. 500 
Fir Ave., New Y, 
Telephone 2023 le 














Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


ore MIARTI 
Pupil Guilmant 


Malkin Music School * RECHLI BR 


MANFRED MALKIN, Director t 87th 3300 Lenox 


? YAHR cae 


E oratorio - Concert - Recital and Opera 
Phone, Ravenswood 2319 849 Lakeside Place, Chicago 








HERBERT MILLER taritme Baritone 


716 Fine Arts Building 











26 Mount Morris Park, Wes 


apes pomese euxnhemesaent ore ow MARTHA S. STEELE CONTRALTO 


AEOLIAN HALL, Sunday Evening, Feb. 21, 1915, Concert Recital Oratorio 
at 8.15 Free tickets sent on application | ,garess: Wightman and Fair Oak Streets 
ttsburgh, Pa, 








eevanr oss WINTON FISCHERS, Inc. Sew York 


Producers of Acts and Performers for High-grade 
Vaudeville. (Have put on over 900 acts) 





To ladies and gentlemen with singing voices, desirous of commercialising their talents 
in high-grade vaudeville, we offer our services and unequalled facilities. We arrange 
and lay your act, coach and rehearse you and guarantee to put you on the stage. 
Seven rehearsal rooms, including a complete theatre, music rooms, make-up rooms, etc. 
THE BEST PAID ACT IN VAUDEVILLE TO-DAY IS THE 
SINGING ACT, SINGLE OR DOUBLE, ESPECIALLY LADIES 


Open daily from 10 A. M. till 8 P. M. 














ALBERT ROSS 


PARSONS 


PIANOFORTE STUDIO 
Address: Steinway Hall New York City 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 








CONSTANCE PURDY 
CONTRALTO 


Personal Representative: MABEL HAMMOND 
400 Riverside Drive, New York Phone: 4043 Morningside 





DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1914-1915 in America 
adress 414 West 12ist St.. New York. 
nnn ement: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


f SPENCER 


PIANIST 
Kimball Hall = 3 «©6—6. Cheago, I11. 


zere 





WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Mz, Oscar Sarncer 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
Phone Riverside 6919. 292 West 92d St., New York 


wim CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In recitais of his ons and his 
famous “Indian c-Talk’”’ 


Address: Care of WHITE-GMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 





iTRNKA 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 





108 W. 111th St, N. Y. City. Phone Cathedral $905 





Elsa Fischer 
String Quartet 


Available for Concerts. 
Address, J.L. Hogan 1 West 34th St., New York 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1915. 


THE 


DEATH OF STAVENHAGEN. 





Noted German Pianist Dies in Geneva—Busoni’s Fresh Triumphs in Berlin—Nikisch’s Beethoven 
Readings— Von Reuter as Violinist and War Author—Bluthner Concerts Gain 
Attendance—German Capital Puts No Ban on English Language. 


enaerstrasse 21, } 
.» December 27, 1914. 


Berlin, 
From Geneva comes the sad news that Bernhard Staven- 
hagen died there yesterday of inflammation of the lungs. 
Justly celebrated both as pianist and conductor, Staven- 
hagen, though a German, had made himself during the 
last ten years one of the greatest factors in the musical 
life of Switzerland. He was Liszt’s last pupil. 
Stavenhagen was born in Greiz, November 25, 1862, and 
graduated from the Berlin Royal High School of Music, 
being one of the very few famous pupils turned out by 
that institution. Hegwon the Mendelssohn prize in Ber- 
lin, 1880. After touring Europe and the United States 
(1894-95), Stavenhagen became court conductor at Wei- 
mar, and later at Munich, where he also headed the Royal 
Academy for a while. He composed a piano concerto, 
songs, etc. 


Busont AccLAIMED IN BERLIN. 


Busoni! What magic there is in that name! This great 
Italian has come to be the veritable idol of the Berlin pub- 
The famous pianist gave a farewell recital before his 
‘parture for America on December 12, and crowds of 
would be late ticket purchasers were turned away from the 
box office on the day of the concert. That was the sec- 
ond time this season when the sign “sold out,” so beloved 
of all concertizing artists, graced the box office at Bee- 
thoven Hall. 

This was Busoni’s seventh public appearance since the 
season began—four times as pianist and three times as 
conductor. He gave a Bach recital in October; he ap- 
peared as soloist with the Royal Orchestra under Richard 
Strauss the same month; he also was the principal soloist 
of a big concert given for one of the war charity funds 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra; he conducted for his 
two pupils, Augusta Cottlow and Egon Petrie, and, fur- 
ther, for his distinguished colleague, Xaver Scharwenka. 

Last Saturday’s recital, however, was the climax of all 
of Busoni’s achievements in Berlin during the last three 
months. The great artist was in one of those rare moods 
which seem to be vouchsafed to him by special Providence, 
and he cast an irresistible spell over his audience, which, 
by the way, was one of the most remarkable I ever saw in 
a Berlin concert hall. Every pianist from Carl Klind- 
worth, bowed down by his fourscore and four years, to 
Claudio Arrau, the wonderful ten year old prodigy, about 
whom I wrote last week, was present. I have never be- 
fore seen so many well known pianists in Beethoven Hall. 
They all can learn something when Busoni plays. 

His program was as follows: “Capriccio on the Jour- 
ney of a Much Beloved Brother,” Bach; sonata in C minor, 
op. 111, Beethoven; “Fantasiestiicke,” Schumann; “Motor 
Perpetuo,” Weber; two dance pieces, “Waffentanz,” 
“Friedenstanz,” Busoni; rhapsody, “Forgotten Waltz,” 
“Sonnet de Pétrarca,” “Au bord d’une source,” Liszt, and 
“Forelle” and “Erlking,” Schubert-Liszt. 

The Bach capriccio was heard from Busoni here in Oc- 
tober, when he introduced it to the Berlin public. I wrote 
about it at that time. As a Bach player Busoni stands tow- 
eringly high. His playing of the great Beethoven sonata 
was individual and wonderfully vital. Busoni has his own 
ideas about Beethoven, but there is a great intellectual up- 
lift in these ideas. Charming beyond description were 
his renditions of the eight Schumann numbers. What 
wealth of tone color! What a world of contrast between 
the yearning dreaminess of his “Warum” and the fire and 
virility of his “Aufschwung.” I never heard Weber’s 
“Perpetual Movement” played with such speed and clear- 
ness. Busoni’s own compositions are effective pieces, and 
as to his Liszt playing, what more can be said about that, 
since the whole musical world long since has gone into rap- 


calls him “the second Liszt,” and the other papers with- 
out exception write that he stands in a class by himself. 
Busoni is one of the greatest musical personalities of our 
days. 


Nrkiscu’s BEETHOVEN READINGS. 


The third Nikisch Philharmonic concert was also an 
event of unusual importance. It is interesting and in- 
spiring in these trying times to witness the German public 
turn back to its great classics for consolation and inspira- 
tion. Beethoven in particular now dominates the musical 
situation. Contemporaneous composers get but a slight 
hearing in these times, and even Richard Strauss is for 
the moment well nigh forgotten. There seems to be a 
universal cry for Beethoven, and the greatest of all com- 
posers never fails to draw out full houses if the artists 
presenting him are of a rank that ensures first class per- 
formances. 

It was a Beethoven program that Nikisch gave us on 
Sunday and Monday last, December 13 and 14, a program 
that was made up in its three principal numbers of three 
of the master’s most popular works—the E flat piano con- 
certo, the “Leonora” overture, No. 3, and the C minor 
symphony. To have heard the Philharmonic Orchestra 
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under Nikisch play this overture and this symphony last 
Monday evening I consider one of the greatest events in 
all my musical experiences. I have heard Nikisch render 
both compositions time and again, but never have I heard 
him present either work as he did on this occasion. There 
was something transcendental, something sublime, some- 
thing beyond power of words to describe in the depth and 
intense fervor of Nikisch’s readings at this concert. The 
whole great audience, that filled the big hall of the Phil- 
harmonie to its uttermost capacity, was lifted up to the 
highest spheres. It was an occasion long to be remem- 
bered. 

The soloist was Teresa Carrefio, who, because of an in- 
jured wrist, was heard at great disadvantage. There was 
a noticeable lack of force and virility in her playing. The 
program was opened by the seldom heard overture to Bee- 
thoven’s “Die Geschépfe des Prometheus.” The interest 
of the evening, however, was centered in the “Leonora” 
overture and the fifth symphony. The Beethoven program 
was given in commemoration of the composer’s birthday, 
which occurred on December 16. 


Knotre Srincs ror Empen Funp. 


A very successful concert was given by Heinrich Knote, 
the well known Wagnerian tenor from Munich, who sang 
at Blithner Hall for the benefit of the widows and orphans 
of the officers and men lost on the Emden. Knote was in 
exceptionally fine voice. His voice is predestined by na- 
ture for Wagner’s heroic roles, and during the last few 
years he has improved greatly his vocal technic and his 
means of dynamic expression. Very impressive was his 
rendition of Weber’s “Gebet vor der Schlacht.” The tenor 
had the assistance of Michael Raucheisen, an accompanist 
whom Knote brought over from Munich, and who not 
only gave him admirable support in the vocal numbers but 
also revealed himself as an excellent ensemble performer, 
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December 26 at Geneva. Stavenhagen was Liszt’s best play with all of the principal orchestral societies of Ger- 
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tures over it? 
The illustrious pianist received a great ovation, and the 
critics were uniformly enthusiastic. The Lokalanzeiger 
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being in this respect a much greater artist than the violin- 
ist, Herma Studeny, with whom he played a_ sonata, 
and Marie Bergwein, the well known Berlin pianist, who 


did several solo numbers. He earned no small share of 
the evening’s applause. 
SISTERMANS Revives Bac. 

Another successful vocal recital was given by Anton 
Sistermans, the distinguished Dutch basso, who has made 
his home in Berlin for the last twenty years or more. He 
began his program with a little known cantata by Bach 
entitled “Der Friede sei mit Dir” for bass, violin solo and 
chorus. Then followed Brahms’ “Vier ernste Gesange,” 
which have always been a specialty with Sistermans, and 
of which he gave a most excellent account. 

Lieder of Gernsheim were of interest because the aged 


composer himself accompanied with an astonishing amount 
of enthusiasm and fire for his seventy-five years. Variety 
was afforded by Mozart’s charming duo in D flat major 
for violin and viola, which was Beautifully played by the 
brothers Carl and Fridolin Klingler. An eternal refresh- 
ing spring of melody flows from the forgotten sonata. 


Von Revuter’s CONCERT. 


The American violinist gave a concert at Beethoven Hall 


on Friday, when he had the assistance of Paul Gold- 
schmidt, pianist, and Wilhelm Scholz, accompanist. Von 
Reuter is the first American to give a concert in Berlin 
this season since Augusta Cottlow appeared in October. 
His program comprised Mozart’s A major concerto, the 


Bach chaconne and Raff's 
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program he also was heard with Paul Goldschmidt in an 
excellent rendition of the “Kreutzer” sonata. Von Reuter 
has published here in Berlin in English a serie’ of ex- 
ceedingly well written, interesting and convincing pam- 
phlets on the war, its causes and its progress. He is a 
native American, but is thoroughly convinced, as his writ- 
ings show, of the justness of the German cause. Von 
Reuter gave_a very fine account of the three solo numbers. 
The difficult “Liebesfee” has not been heard here since 
Sarasate last played it; it always was a great favorite 
with the celebrated Spaniard. Personally I always found 
it a dull composition. Von Reuter mastered its technical 
difficulties with great ease and made as much of it as 
could be made considering that it is an uninspired piece 
of music. Between the concerto and the chaconne Paul 
Goldschmidt gave an admirable performance of Chopin’s 
B flat minor sonata. The accompanist, Wilhelm Scholz, 
distinguished himself quite as much as did either of the 
soloists. He is an uncommonly fine pianist and a musi- 
cian to his finger tips. He played the piano part in the 
Mozart concerto with great delicacy and refinement and in 
true Mozartian spirit. 


BLUTHNER PLAyers IN NINTH SYMPHONY. 


The weekly Sunday evening concerts of the Bliithner 
Orchestra are gradually gaining in popularity, although 
they do not yet compete with the famous Philharmonic 
Pops. Last Sunday evening’s concert was of particular 
interest because a Beethoven program was given, consist- 
ing of the third “Leonora” overture and the ninth sym- 
phony, in which the orchestra had the assistance of the 
Bruno Kittel Choir. Kittel conducted the entire program 
and demonstrated in the overture that he is thoroughly 
familiar with his Beethoven. He gave a very commend- 
able performance of the ninth symphony. It certainly was 
a portentous program for a Sunday evening popular con- 
cert. It was given for a charitable purpose and was well 
attended. 

New War Music. 


Waldemar von Bausnern, the director of the Grand- 
ducal School of Music in Weimar, has just completed sev- 
eral novelties of a patriotic character, including a war 
hymn entitled “Storm,” for male chorus and orchestra; a 
prelude, fugue and finale, called “1914,” for two pianos; 
an octet for piano, string and wind instruments, entitled 
“Dem Lande meiner Kindheit” (Austria) ; a small volume 
of war songs, to which he has given the name “Empor 
mein Volk!” and a four part male chorus, “To the Fallen 
Heroes.” These will all be heard during the winter. 


A Norep Bacn CoNNOISSEUR. 


Philipp Wolfrum, of Heidelberg, celebrated his sixtieth 
birthday on December 17. Wolfrum is one of Germany’s 
best known musicians, having long since earned a national 
reputation in a sixfold capacity—as conductor, as organist. 
as composer, as pianist, as musical literateur and, above 
all, as a Bach enthusiast and connoisseur. But whereas 
Wolfrum’s name is well known throughout the Fatherland 
little is known about him in America, and for this reason 
I am giving more than passing attention to his sixtieth 
birthday. 

As a composer Wolfrum has attracted attention chiefly 
with his oratorio, “Weihnachtsmysterium,” and with his 
compositions for organ. He also has written numerous 
chamber music works. For many years he was conductor 
of the Bach Society in Heidelberg, which gives ten sub- 
scription concerts annually, a large number for a town that 
has only 55,000 inhabitants. All his life Wolfrum has been 
an enthusiastic student of Bach, and his essays on the 
great cantor are very original and exceedingly interesting. 
He is a man who has done original thinking along many 
different lines. He it was who first suggested the idea 
of a hidden orchestra in concerts. He was working on the 
supposition that one could listen to music with greater 
concentration if the performers were not seen. Some 
years ago I personally attended a concert at Heidelberg 
at a music festival and for the first and only time in my 
life listened to a hidden orchestra in concert throughout 
an entire program. The system did not work, however, as 
Wolfrum had intended it should. Personally, I found it 
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more difficult to listen to the music in a darkened audi- 
tory and with nothing to attract the eye, and this seems to 
have been the general impression. At any rate, the hidden 
orchestra in a darkened concert room has not come to stay. 
But Wolfrum has been a factor in the contemporaneous 
musical life, and, above all, the town of Heidelberg owes 
its reputation in a musical way almost entirely to his 
efforts. 
SPEAKING ENGLISH IN BERLIN. 


In the London papers, which I read regularly, I found 
some amazing assertions. The Daily Mail recently stated 
that any one speaking English in the streets of Berlin was 
mobbed. Now my wife and I have ever since the begin- 
ning of the war moved very freely about Berlin, and every- 
where, not only in the streets, but in the electric trams, in 
the subway, in €4he concert halls and opera houses, in the 
cafes, in fact, everywhere we go we invariably speak 
English to each other, as this is our mother tongue, and 
not once during the four and a half months of the war 
has there been even a protest raised, although hundreds, 
yes, thousands, of Germans have heard us speaking Eng- 
lish. So much for the veracity of the Daily Mail report. 
But this is only one of many reports equally untrue. Nor 
do we carry anything showing visibly that we are Ameri- 
cans. During the first two or three days of the war it 
was not advisable to speak English publicly because of 
the heated state of public opinion, but that is all over 
now. One can speak even French or Russian here and not 
attract the slightest attention. There is nothing petty 
about the Germans in these things. 

ArtHurR M. ABELL. 





Cecil Fanning Sings with Troy Society. 

Few vocal societies in the United States can boast of so 
long a career as the Troy Vocal Society, Troy, N. Y., 
which ended its fortieth year of existence by a splendid 
concert, given on the evening of January 13. The Troy 
Vocal Society seems to be at the zenith of its career, and 
the appreciation of its standing in Troy was expressed 
by a large and enthusiastic audience, which compietely filled 
Music Hall. The banquet which followed at the Troy 
Club was an occasion of unusual interest. Four of the 
charter members who are still active in the society were 
present. 

Cecil Fanning, the baritone soloist of the evening, 
scored another of his great successes. What the audience 
thought of him is ably expressed in the following criti- 
cisms: 

A dramatic vocalist, a combination of singer and actor, 
with a big voice, a young entertainer with the finesse of a veteran, 
was disclosed in Cecil Fanning, baritone. This pleasing gentleman 
is worth two of the ordinary singers because he has not only tone, 
but descriptive power, aided by gesture. The expressiveness of Mr. 
Fanning’s voice is marvelous, and while it is full and rich he can 
subdue it to a whisper or make it break into a laugh or fade in a 
sigh. This pictorial gift adds greatly to the interpretation and to 
the interest of the audience. Mr. Fanning, who has just returned 
from a successful tour in Europe, started his program energetically 
with the prologue to “I Pagliacci,” sung in English, “The Sands 
of Dee,” by Frederick Clay, showed the variety of the singer’s art. 
“A Song of India,” Rimsky-Korsakoff, was a surprising illustration 
of delicate runs given by a heavy male voice. Loewe’s songs, 
“Henry the Fowler” and “Edward,” were really remarkable 
exhibitions of dramatic power and vocal modulation. . . . Two old 
French songs, with excellent diction and vivacious gesticulation, 
were exquisite, and the old English songs continued to show the 
aggressiveness of dramatic perception and the diversity of a voice 
trained to variety in expression. Mr. Fanning, who also took the 
solo part in the stirring “Song of Ancestry,” Saint-Saéns, had a 
brilliant and helpful accompanist in his teacher, H. B. Turpin, of 
Dayton, Ohio.—Troy Times, January 14, 1915. 





With a een of song Mr. Fanning literally took Trojan 
music lovers by storm. His first effort was Leoncavallo’s “I Pag- 
liacci” (prologue), wherein he proved himself an _ individualistic 
artist. With wonderful modulation and voice control Mr. Fanning 
added the personal equation of the true actor. His numbers, nearly 
all of which were of the same style and affording plenty of oppor- 
tunity for the display of a vivaciows personality, followed in quick 
succession. “The Sands of Dee” ;(Kingsley), Frederick Clay; “A 
Song of India,” Rimsky- -Korsakoff “Henry the Fowler,” Carl Loewe, 
and “Edward” (Percy’s Reliques), Carl Loewe, were given with un- 
ending humor, purity of tone and sweetness blended with remark- 
able force and gusto. But five numbers could not satisfy an audi- 
ence that had once had a taste of such a personality. 

Mr. Fanning was again introduced in five numbers, which were 
even more effective than the first. “Le Petit Bois d’Aour” and 
“Le Cycle Du-Vin,” from-the old French, were presented with 
action as they were given when written before the introduction of 
the piano. In the second song the planting of the seed, the growth 
of the vine and picking and treading of the grapes were portrayed 
with a daintiness and humor that was climaxed in a long draught 
of the imaginary nectar. “Dame Durden” and “No, John! No!” 
from the old English and “The Last Leaf,” Sidney Homer, were 
given with the same satisfaction to the audience who called loudly 
for an encore.-—Troy Record, January 14, 1915. (Advertisement.) 
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Katharine Goodson’s Concert Successes. 


The concert of Miss Katharine Goodson, pianist, last night, in 
Bailey Hall, furnished another of the bright spots in Ithaca music 
circles, 

It was practically perfect. 
could have been improved. 

Miss Goodson’s touch was artistic from a light pianissimo trill to 
a heavy fortissimo phrase. Liszt’s ““Rhapsodie No. 2,” the biggest 





In fact it is hard to tell how it 





GOODSON. 


KATHIARINE 


number of her program, which grew more pretentious as it pro- 
gressed, gave her a wonderful range of playing. 

She was above technic, playing with a wonderful naturalness, and 
was the master of both the instrument and the works interpreted.— 
Ithaca (N. Y.) Daily News, January 13, 1915. 


The concert of Miss Goodson, last evening, the fourth in the 
series of the year’s University concerts, was artistically a thorough 
success, 

Miss Goodson’s playing has all the necessary attributes of great- 
ness, of thorough musical spirit, and perfect technic. The Chopin 
group appealed most to the audience, and deservedly so; the great 
fantasie was interpreted with poetic beauty, and the rarely heard 
A minor Mazurka, while not characteristic of Chopin’s genre, was 
extremely well played.—Cornell Daily Sun, Ithaca, N. Y., January 


13, 1915. 


The concert given in Bailey Hall, last 
Goodson, pianist, was a delightful treat. 

It was the first appearance of Miss Ithaca 
audience, but her sixth tour of the United States and Canada. Miss 
Goodson found her way direct to the hearts of the audience through 
the splendid pianissimo effects and the wonderfully sweet singing 
tones of the instrument which so few artists possess the ability to 


evening, by Katharine 


Goodson before an 


produce. 

In the Chopin group, fantasie in A minor, op. 49; 
A minor (seldom heard), and scherzo in B_ flat 
singing legato which is so characteristic of the Chopin compositions, 
was always present, delightful overlapping and 
blending of tones to an extent that is rarely heard. Just the cor- 
rect shading from forte to piano seemed to be always present in 
Miss Goodson’s playing. 

So enthusiastic was the audience at the end of the program that 
Miss Goodson responded with etude in C major, by Chopin, as an 
encore.—Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal, January 13, 1915. 
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Katharine Goodson was given an even warmer welcome Saturday 
evening in Osborne flall than she was accorded Jast year. And if 
such a thing were possible, the program rendered Saturday eclipsed 
that of the season previous. The audience was so thrilled by the 
display of genius, that, after the closing number, when the artist 
quitted the stage, the hearers refused to leave the building. _ Sev- 
cral minutes of thunderous applause literally forced Miss Goodson 
to reveal just a little more of the wonderful talent which has made 
her a pianist almost without a peer. 

Perfection’ in technic was a thing long ago attained by Miss 
Goodson. Marvelous shading and tone coloring were the charac- 
teristics which made the recital memorable. 

The program was opened by three compositions of Brahms. The 
slow and soft intermerzo in B minor was rendered with great del- 
icacy and tone coloring. Immediately following, it was the inter- 
mezzo in C major, played with fire and dash, which brought out to 
best advantage all the brightness and sparkle of the piece. Then 
came the rhapsodie in E fiat major, probably the most difficult com- 
position rendered during the evening, with its call for vast en- 
durance on the part of the executant. The ponderous notes of 
the composition displayed to full advantage the Leschetizky method 
of heavy chord playing. 

Miss Goodson rendered with true inspiration Beethoven’s “Moon- 
light Sonata” in C sharp minor. 

The mazurka in A minor by Chopin, the pianist played with 
real delicacy. The final offering from Chopin was the scherzo in 


B flat minor, always a favorite. It was rendered with an abandon 
and dash and taken at a tremendous tempo, as a fitting close to 
the pieces of the ancient composers. 

The audience was almost lifted from its feet by the majesty 
of the offering, and after appreciative and insistent applause, Miss 
Goodson as an encore played the magnificent “Second Rhapsodie” 
by Liszt.—Auburn (N. Y.) Citizen, January 10, 1915. 





The audience which gathered Saturday evening in Osborne Hall 
to listen to the piano recital by Katharine Goodson was, if we mis- 
take not, the most numerous that has been seen at any of the en- 
tertainments under the auspices of the Auburn Morning Musicales. 

Miss Goodson is certainly one of the greatest pianists that has 
ever appeared here and the advance notices were quite justified in 
comparing her with Paderewski. Her technic is of the most mod- 
ern type. It is scarcely necessary to state that her execution was 
faultless, even at the highest speed and the most difficult passages 
—in short, her equipment as a concert pianist—is practically perfect, 
including in addition to technical proticien¢y a pleasing personality 
and impressive stage presence. 

The first group of pieces intermezzos and a 
rhapsodie by Brahms. Brahms, as a writer for the piano, in spite 
of the great intrinsic beauty and worth of his musical ideas, is 
not always happy in his treatment of the instrument. Nevertheless, 
when executed by a consummate artist like Miss Goodson, we are 
unconscious of any of these drawbacks, and Brahms’ music certainly 
“leaves a good taste in the mouth.”’ 

She brought the program to a brilliant close with the well known 
and showy tarantelle,- “Venice and Naples,” by Liszt, after which 
Miss Goodson responded to an entlsiastic with Liszt’s 
“Second Rhapsodie.” Near the close of the program, Miss Good- 
son was the recipient of a beautiful bouquet of roses.—Auburn 
(N. Y.) Advertiser-Journal January 19, 1915. (Advertisement.) 
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Artists Assist at Galicia Benefit. 


On Tuesday evening, January 19, at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, a concert for the benefit of the widows and orphans 
in Galicia was given by Marie Rappold, soprano; Zofia 
Naimska, pianist; Adamo Didur, basso, and the Ukrainian 
Chorus under the direction of M. Hundycz. 

Mme. Rappold’s numbers were “Vissi d’Arte” (Puccini), 
“Ave Maria” (Bach-Gounod), “Jean” (Spross), “Two 
Roses” (Gilberté) and “Spring Song” (Huntington Wood- 
man). Her consummate art and delightful personality 
have made her a favorite with the general public, and her 
audience upon this occasion accorded her a warm welcome 
and heartily applauded her numbers. The group by Amer- 
ican composers was particularly enjoyed, evoking such per- 
sistent applause that she was persuaded to add another 
number in the same language. 

Two Chopin numbers, also one by Michalowski and one 
by Paderewski were offered by Miss Naimska, who inter- 
preted each with intelligence and charm, displaying excel- 
lent technic. 

Mr. Didur’s contribution to the program consisted of two 
Ukrainian folksongs, two Polish and one in Russian by 
Moussorgski. He was especially successful in the latter, 
which he repeated much to the delight of his enthusiastic 
audience, 

Their native folksongs, the translated titles of which 
were “Evening Song” (P. I. Niszezynski), “The Willow” 
(W. Kumanowski), “Street Song” (F. Kolessa), and “The 
Last Will” (M. Werbicki) were given by the chorus which 
did some excellent work under the spirited direction of 
Mr. Hundycz. 

Arrayed in their quaint native costumes, the predomin- 
ating colors of which are red and blue, although there are 
other colors in abundance, the chorus made a particularly 
brilliant appearance. Perhaps it would not be out of place 
here to mention that the name Ukrainian is given to the 
people who live along the border between Russia and Aus- 
tria, the section of Europe where the fighting has been 
fierce and the devastation complete. Although nearly un- 
known by the general public, this people numbers between 
thirty-five and forty millions with a language and literature 
distinctly its own. At one time it was an independent prin- 
cipality, but it finally succumbed to the force of the greater 
and stronger invaders. 








Christine Schutz Gives Satisfaction. 





On February 7, the New York musical public will have 
an opportunity to hear Christine Schutz, the contralto, 
when she will appear in concert with the New York Lied- 
erkranz. Miss Schutz won much enthusiasm from the 
public and praise from the press following her appear- 
ance with the Mozart Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., when she 
was the contralto soloist in the production of “Cinderella” 
given by that organization. Another well known soloist 
who was heard at that time was Vera Kaighn, soprano. 
This is what the press of the “Smoky City” said of Miss 
Schutz’s performance: 

Miss Schutz has a rich and vibrant voice and met the demands 
of the music superbly. Her voice was beautifully responsive and 
sympathetic, carrying always that delicate and fragile sense of im- 
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molation which the music required. It is to be 


will be heard in Pittsburgh soon again.—Dispatch. 


hoped that she 
‘Fairy Queen,” used her delightful con 
tralto voice to good advantage. 


Christine Schutz, as the 


Chronicle Telegraph. 





A distinct success was scored by Christine Schutz, contralto in 
the role of the “Fairy Queen.”—Press. 

Christine Schutz, contralto, carried off honors by her finished per 
formance of the part of the “Fairy Queen.”—Post 


Miss Schutz interpreted the music in a thoroughly- capable man 


ner. She has splendid dramatic quality.—Sun. 

The Troy (N. Y.) Record spoke of her “rich contralto, 
marked by power, range and wealth of expression,” and of 
the “most favorable impression” which she made when 
she appeared there as soloist in the performance of “The 


Messiah” by the Troy Choral Club. The other soloists 





NOVEMBER 27, 1914, AT MOZART CONCERT, PITTSBURGH, 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 
From left to right: Vera Kaighn, soprano; J. P. McCollum, director; 
Christine Schutz, contralt 


were Marie Stoddard, soprano; Reed Miller, tenor, and 
Wilfred Glenn, bass. 

Vera Kaighn, who sings in the First 
Church, Pittsburgh, is said to be the highest paid soprano 
in this country. (Advertisement.) 


Presbyterian 





Whitworth College Hears Artists. 


Brookhaven, Miss., January 18, 





1915. 

On January 15, Ossip Gabrilowitsch played before the 
young ladies of Whitworth College. This masterly deliv- 
ered program opened with Beethoven’s sonata, “Pa- 
thetique,” followed by Schumann’s “Symphenic Varia- 
tions.” Then group by Fauré, Smetana and 
Grainger, and works by Chopin closed the program. 

On January 14 Jenny Dufau, soprano of the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company, was heard in concert here. 
Her whole program was well chosen, but she was perhaps 
at her best in the “Traviata” aria. The audiences were 
splendid and appreciative at both concerts. 


came a 
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Exclusive Management FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Filth Avenue, New York. Now in America—Dates Booking Season 1914-1915. Steinway Piano Used 
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First American Concert Tour Season 1914-1915 
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HELEN STANLEY 


Dramatic Soprano 


Following continuous success with the Century Opera Co., 
in New York and Chicago, is now available for 


Concerts, Oratorio, Festivals, Recitals 


Concert Direction 
M. H. HANSON, - 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ELEANOR MCcLELLAN Singers" 


Artists who are studying or have studied with Miss McLellan 
Sue Harvard, soprano, Phila. and Pittsburgh gy in 


Max Salzinger, baritone, Montreal and Boston a 

Henrietta Wakefield, contralto, formerly with etro- 
politan Opera Co. 

Dan Beddoe, oratorio tenor, highest paid church tenor 


in iN. . 
Edwin Evans, baritone, Phila. highest paid church 
May Jennings, formerly Church of Divine Paternity, 


Edward Strong, tenor 14 years, sth Ave. Pres, Church, 
N. Y 


Eleanor Cochran, soprano, Dantzig Opera, Germany 
Helen Summers, contralto, Cassel Opera, Germany 
Olive Ulrich, soprano, Hammerstein Opera Aa 
Wm. Bonner, tenor, Rutgers Pres, Church, N 


Stadio: 33 West 67th Street, New York City. Phone 6965 Columbus 
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Season 1914-15 on tour 
with 
ALMA GLUCK 


Coaching and Repertoire 
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Care of WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


i West 34th Street 5 33 New York 











Artha Williston 


ISCORED A! 
TREMENDOUS SUCCESS 


AT THE 
Maine Festival, 1914 











Mme. Artha Williston, the 
brilliant soprano, was a Fes- 
tival triumph at the Saturday 
afternoon performance. Her 
rendition of Elsa’s Dream 
was most charming, the audi- 
ence encoring her with en- 
thusiasm, me. Williston’s 
dramatic soprano voice de- 
lighted all who were within 
hearing. 





Management: 
ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway 
New York 














SNAPSHOTS TAKEN AT HAMPTON, VA., MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


Right to left: Helen Ware, Miss Drew, vocal teacher, Hampton; 
Mrs. Frissell, wife of President Frissell; R. N. Dett, director 
or music, 


The “boys” with the chorus. 





Mansion House, Hampton Institute, Va., where Helen Ware 
was entertained. 


A VISIT TO “HAPPY TOWN.” 


Helen Ware Soloist at Hampton Festival—Robert 
Braun at the Piano. 


The music festival held at-Hampton, Va., on January 8, 
proved a great artistic as well as financial success. For 
many months past Professor Dett had been at work with 
his chorus of 900 to share the program with Helen Ware, 
the interpreter of Hungarian and Slav music. 

The chorus had prepared a great surprise for Helen 
Ware, viz., two Hungarian folksongs. These they sang 
with that wonderful emotional and rhythmic feeling which 
characterizes the negroes’ musical activities in every field. 

Helen Ware chose the Saint-Saéns concerto in B minor 
for her big number, which perhaps more than any of the 
other modern concertos appeals to music lovers who seek, 
first and last, melody and rhythm. Helen Ware rose to 
great heights in her rendition of the concerto, during the 
last part of which her audience was wrought up with en- 
thusiasm equaled only by that brought forth by her Hun- 
garian numbers. 

Robert Braun was given a hearty reception for his musi- 
cianly and spirited playing of the solo numbers, as well as 
the accompaniments for Miss Ware. 

Following the impressive singing of the plantation songs 
of the ensemble chorus, Miss Ware played a group of 
solos, of which the “Chant Negre” by Kramer and her 
own arrangement of a Hungarian love song won her 
rounds of applause. . 

Mr. Dett’s choral arrangement of “Listen to the Lambs” 
proved a fine work of musicianship, and in conducting it 
he brought forth from his chorus those splendid nuances 
of phrasing that have made his work and the excellent 
chorus famous in musical circles. 

When interviewed on her return to New York, Helen 
Ware was bubbling over with enthusiasm, and spoke of 
her Hampton experiences with the greatest appreciation. 

“I have always been interested in the negroes of our 
country,” said Miss Ware, “and have at all times appreci- 
ated their inborn talent for music, therefore it was with 
great pleasure that I anticipated my visit to Hampton In- 
stitute, Va. But I never dreamed of the inspiring sights 
and sounds that were in store for me. 

“The students of Hampton are members of a race which 
has every reason to be sad and yet they are the gladdest 
people I know of. They are busy from 5 o’clock in the 
morning till bedtime, but they sing at their work and are 
earnest in their studies. They march to luncheon to the 
time of a splendid band, then as they stand in the great 
dining hall they chant their thanks for their food. At 
evening they gather and sing their prayers. 

“But a greater treat was in store for me. At the con- 
cert 900 of them sang plantation songs, also a great choral 
developed from one of the songs by Nathaniel Dett, the 
splendid music director of Hampton school. Such a 
chorus I have never even imagined. What clear, fresh 
voices, haunting rhythm, harmony, and, most wonderful 
of all, the crescendos and decrescendos, the great fortes 
and whispering pianissimos! 

“I was told afterward that they produced the swelling 
and dying away of a chord by instinct. One by one, with- 
oe — gan ag ee they would enter or leave 

e huge ensemble ne coul 
played by a hand divine ee 

“True, they are inspired by their leader or ‘major,’ 





large, handsome negro, who sings the song over and then 
begins to conduct. 

“It was a new experience for me to be entertained in 
such royal fashion by my audience. I was confident 
they were all fellow musicians, and I only hope they en- 
joyed my performance half as well as I enjoyed theirs. 

“The next morning, at 6 o’clock, I was awakened by a 
muffled roar of laughing, whistling and singing just outside 
my window. Like a flash it occurred to me that this place 
was not Hampton, but ‘Happy Town.’ And it is, because 
of their instinct for music, rhythm and laughter. They 
work while they learn and sing while they work. There 
is music and sunshine everywhere.” 





How It Sounds. 


A recently installed church organ has a low pitched note 
which is described as a “mighty atmospheric throb of most 
awesome majesty.” That is the way the new member 
thinks it sounds when he makes his first motion to adjourn 
the legislature—Concord Evening Mail. 
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HE EMINENT GERMAN CONTRALTO 
famous for gen, correct Voice Placement and Tone Development, 
is open for a limited number of engagements. Singers prepared for 
Church, Concert, Opera. Celebrated Garcia Method taught. 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York Phone 622] Bryant 


SLANE M ANLEY 


LYRIC SOPRANO BOSTON OPERA CO. 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


nosetT WI ATTLAND 


Lieder and Oratorio Singer (Bass-Baritone) 


Now In America 


wiiicwns * HARRACK 


Brilliant Baritone EMINENT COURT PIANIST 
Address, Howard’ Pew, care of Musical Courier, Manager of 
recent tour of Arthur Nikisch and London Symphony Or- 
chestra; also A. F. Wands—Per. Mgr. Middle West, Cleveland, O 
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Bel Canto Exponent’s Work Given Praise. 


Heléne Maigille, the exponent of the Italian method of 
bel canto, has been achieving noteworthy success at the 
Heléne Maigille American School of Bel Canto, New York, 
as evidenced by the following press opinions regarding the 
work of Dorothy Maynard and Greta Stoeckl, pupils of 
this expert teacher: : 

“The third of Tuesday recitals by artist-pupils, occurred 
on December 22, in the Heléne Maigille American School 
of Bel Canto. Not only was excellence in the art of sing- 
ing exhibited, but in Dorothy Maynard, a singer and artist 
of very promising talent, was discovered. The young lady 
makes a good impression as an artist and gives promise of 
a splendid career as a recital singer. Under Mme. Mai- 
gille’s tutelage, a noteworthy improvement in Fri. May- 
nard’s voice was observable. This is good evidence of the 
method of this school. The singer sang various groups 
of German, French and English songs and an aria from 
“Madame Butterfly,” and several other songs as encores. 
Her delivery of the operatic aria and a Brahms song 
brought her much applause. She was assisted by Greta 
Stoeckl, one of Mme. Maigille’s new pupils, who has a 
very promising voice. Fri. Maynard will appear in vari- 
ous concerts in the spring.”—Staats-Zeitung, January 31, 
1914. 

“Heléne Maigille, originator and director of the Heléne 
Maigille School of Bel Canto, conducted a very successful 
concert at her studio, on December 22, presenting to the 
music critics of New York her opera pupils.”—Saturday 
Evening Post, January 2. 

“Dorothy Maynard, a pupil of the Heléne Maigille School 
of Bel Canto, No. 134 West Eighty-second street, has been 
engaged as soloist for the May festival at Nashua, N. H., 
which will be conducted by E. G. Hood. Miss Maynard, 
who was heard in several pieces at this school recently, 
possesses a soprano voice of excellent range and unusual 
clarity and flexibility.,—-New York Press. 








Wilfried Klamroth Pupils Recital. 


Seventeen young singers, of whom two were men, took 
part in the pupils’ recital at the handsome and spacious resi- 
dence studio of Wilfried Klamroth, New York, January 
21. William Wemple, baritone, who has a voice of fine 
sonority, started the program. Margaret Abbott has a big 
contralto voice and sang German Lieder especially well. 
Mrs. M. May sang an aria with much temperament and 
life. Miss Faunce’s personality and articulation were es- 
pecially noteworthy. Frederika Sims has a beautiful voice 
of much promise. Miss Thornton’s singing of dramatic 
French songs was altogether unusual. The repose and 
presence of Elizabeth Jones, allied with a voice of much 
depth, aroused especial interest. Misses H. Smith and 
Boudreau, and Mrs. Lindenmeyr also deserve special men- 
tion, excelling in various ways. 

Beside the foregoing, the following took part in this in- 
teresting program, which was heard by a houseful of 
guests: Misses D. Abbott, L. Trevor, C. Dibble, K. Law- 
rance, van Lennep, Mmes. Brengle and Ledoux. At the 
piano were Mrs, Klamroth, Miss Matthews and Mrs. Shel- 
don. Some points worth mentioning in the singing of these 
pupils were the distinct enunciation, the excellent articula- 
tion of foreign languages as well as English, and the nat- 
ural manner of all the singers. 

Mr. Klamroth announced the numbers, which were se- 
lected from modern European and American composers. 








Klibansky Studio Items. 
meen 

At the last studio musicale by Klibansky’s pupils, the fol- 
lowing pupils sang: Misses W. H. Whipple, Ellen Town- 
send, Amelia Miller, Valeska Wagner, Y. M. Sternhagen, 
Genevive Zielinsky and Elisabeth Townsend. Ellen and 
Elisabeth Townsend have been engaged to sing February 
5 at a concert of the People’s League. Lalla B. Cannon 
has been engaged to sing at concerts arranged by the 
Pratt Institute, February 6 and February 26, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Virginia Estille has been engaged for a concert in 
Lynchburg, Va.. Paul Eichhorn will sing February 17 in 
a concert in Newark. Jean Vincent Cooper will sing 
January 30, February 6 and 13 in New York. Miss A. 
Marfield has been engaged to sing at the next musical 
Sunday, January 31, at Mrs. Ch. L. Sicard’s. 

The next pupil recitals will be given January 28 at the 
Wanamaker’s Auditorium, and February 13, at the Y. M. 
C. A. Auditorium, West Fifty-seventh street. 





German Conservatory Concert. 


_ A capacity audience listened to a students’ concert given 
by pupils of various ages studying at the New York Ger- 
man Conservatory of Music, College Hall, January 19. On 





the program were eight piano solos, four songs, two violin 
numbers, a harp solo and a string quartet, enlisting the help 
of a score of instrumentalists and vocal students. It was 
noteworthy that the names of the participants were well 
divided as to nationality, being German, Irish, Italian and 
American. It is indeed a cosmopolitan institution, and the 
large audience gathered to hear the twelve numbers showed 
that “hard times” are not affecting the Hein and Fraemcke 
institutions. 

Hilah H. Smith has a rich voice. Dorothy Flynn gave 
a brilliant violin performance. Florence A. Gwynne won 
very hearty applause following her playing of the gavotte 
by d’Albert and “Wedding Day,” by Grieg. She played 
the most difficult piano numbers on the program, with warm 
musical expression, showing herself a good student. 

Others who took part were Charlotte R. Kellar, Isabella 
Zimbler, Viola Peters, Louise Heene, Marie C. Cunneen, 
Miss L. Lindsay, Agnes Flynn, Lillian Kelson, George Ber- 
nard, C. Rumpf, and Lupe Requena. 





Marcella Craft Wins. 


Returning from her Western triumphs Marcella Craft 
sang in Peoria, Ill, on January 12, to an enthusiastic 
audience. The newspaper notices were highly compli- 
mentary as the following reproductions show: 


One of the season’s biggest musical successes was the concert 
last evening in the Mohammed Temple by Marcella Craft, grand 
opera prima donna under the direction of the Amateur Musical 
Club. Miss Craft, who is just as good to look upon as she is a 
lovely singer, has a voice of remarkable volume, which she uses 
in a thoroughly finished way. It is a clear, pure soprano of beau- 
tiful quality. 

After hearing her last evening it was not hard to understand just 
why she has had such pre-eminent success abroad. Miss Craft 
opened her program with a group of old Italian songs which she 
sang most capably, but she scored her greatest success in the 
“Madame Butterfly” group, possibly because “Madame Butterfly” 
was not only her biggest triumph in the operatic world, but be- 
cause in the character of Madame Butterfly she put aside her own 
personality, giving herself up wholly to the spirit of the little Jap- 
anese “Butterfly.” From the gay, happy entrance of Butterfly 








MARCELLA CRAFT. 


to the sad, plaintive wail of Piccolo Iddio, “Farewell to the Baby,” 
she was superb, holding her listener with decisive admiration. 

Her every number was splendid, displaying her wonderful musical 
qualifications that come from undeniable gift. Miss Craft was the 
recipient of great armfuls of exquisite flowers, gifts of admiring 
friends.—Peoria Journal, January 13, rors. 


Marcella Craft, one of the loveliest and most youthful of Amer- 
ica’s operatic prime donne, sang to a brilliant audience which filled 
Mohammed Temple to overflowing with fashion and culture last 
night. 

To a voice of rare purity and sweetness Miss Craft adds the fur- 
ther beauty of a bel canto as smooth and liquid as honey. Her 
songs are given with such perfection of phrasing and finish that 
each one is like a finely cut jewel and in spite of the lyric quality 
of her voice, her operatic training enables her to impart a notable 
dramatic value to her heavier numbers. 

No more admirably selected program has ever been heard in 
Peoria. The different song groups were not only calculated to show 
the art of the singers of piquant advantage, but were so cleverly 
contrasted as to gain greatly enhanced value thereby. The oper- 
atic numbers were of exactly the modern brilliancy and smartness 
which best emphasize the essentially modern art of this charming 
singer, 

Miss Craft created the soprano role of “The Secret of Suzanne,” 
and the colorful and charming music of that role she sings with 
the most enchanting vivacity and zest, and a freshness and beauty 
of tone that were delighting to the soul. 

> * 


* * * >. * * 


Her rendition of “Schlagende Herzen,” by Strauss, was so strik- 
ing as to arouse the audience to a pitch of great enthusiasm, and 


a group of Italian songs, notably the much sung “Caro Mio Ben,” 
to which she lent quite new loveliness, by the way, was also a 
favorite part of the program, the liquid Italian vowels being espe 
cially adapted to displaying the rare purity of the singer’s voice. 

A group of songs by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach were admirably done, 
and in response to an enraptured encore Miss Craft sang the be- 
loved “The Year’s at the Spring,” greatly to the delight of her 
audience.—Peoria Star, January 13, 1915. (Advertisement.) 





People’s Symphony Chamber-Music Concert. 





The third concert of the People’s Symphony Auxiliary 
Club, at Washington Irving High School, New York, Sat- 
urday evening, January 16, brought out a large and enthusi- 
astic audience. A beautiful program was given by the St. 
Cecilia Club, conducted by Victor Harris, and assisted by 
William Durieux, cellist. The general public seldom has 
an opportunity to hear this famous club, so the occasion 
was doubly interesting. 

The program opened with Mendelssohn’s majestic mo- 
tet, “Laudate Pueri Dominum,” followed by two charm- 
ing sixteenth century madrigals, by Louis Victor Saar; a 
lovely “Cossack Cradle Song,” by Samuel R. Gaines, and 
the splendid “Invocation to St. Cecilia,” by Victor Harris. 
The four last named numbers were composed for the St. 
Cecilia Club, and received their first performance at this 
concert. They were warmly applauded. The Debussy 
“Mandoline” and the Strauss “Standchen” were sung with 
exquisite delicacy, and both were repeated. The other 
numbers by the club—“My True Love, Hath My Heart,” 
by Hammond; “A Gypsy Band of Dreams,” by Bliss; 
Brahms’ “Der Schmied,” and Schiitt’s brilliant waltz, “The 
Joy of Spring”—were given with the vocal beauty and ar- 
tistic finish which distinguish this organization. 

Mr. Durieux played two interesting groups, displaying 
sonorous tone and good technic, particularly in Davidoft’s 
“Am Springbrunnen” and Simon’s “Russian Dance.” He 
was obliged to add an extra piece after each group. 

The concert was prefaced by a very interesting lecture on 
“The Song and Aria Form in Instrumental Music,” by 
Franz X. Arens, musical director of the People’s Sym- 
phony, illustrated by Mr, Durieux. In the intermission Mr. 
Arens paid a high tribute to the St. Cecilia Club and its 
conductor, and thanked them for their part in the per- 
formance. The audience was highly appreciative and en- 
thusiastic. 





Grainger’s Works Featured. 





Percy Grainger, the young Australian pianist-composer 
who is to give his first New York recital at Aeolian Hall on 
the afternoon of February 11, is at present busy at work 
on two large works for important musical events abroad. 
One is a work for chorus and orchestra entitled “The Mer- 
ry Wedding,” that Mr. Grainger has been commissioned to 
write for the English Norwich Festival, and the other is 
an orchestral work, “The Warriors,” which is to have its 
first performance under the baton of Sir Henry Wood at 
a symphony concert of the London Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
next October. This latter work is of a very ornate de- 
scription and calls for a small orchestra behind the stage 
as well as that upon the platform, and its score contains 
work for two pianos and a veritable army of bells, gongs 
and novel percussion instruments such as the “resona- 
phone,” which was specially built according to Percy Grain- 
ger’s own ideas. 

“The Warriors” is said to rival Schonberg and Scriabine 
in the iconoclastic modernity of its harmonic, rhythmic and 
color scheme. At present, Sir Henry Wood, on his tour 
throughout Great Britain with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
is presenting to English audiences, two of Percy Grainger’s 
most recently completed scores: “Molly on the Shore,” 
newly arranged for full orchestra, and “Colonial Song,” a 
most original composition for two solo voices (who sing 
without words), harp and orchestra. This latter work will 
receive its first New York performance at Mr. Grainger’s 
recital on February 11. 





Concert for Hebrew Children’s Sanitarium. 





The Ladies’ Aid Society of the Sanitarium for Hebrew 
Children, of which Mrs. Isaac Boehm is president, will hold 
its annual musical matinee at the Waldorf-Astoria (As- 
tor Gallery), New York, on Tuesday afternoon, February 
2, 1915, at 2 o’clock. 

These are the artists who will take part in the program: 
New York String Quartet, Henri Wolski, first violin; 
Henri Berchman, second violin; Herman Kolodkin, viola; 
Victor Lubalin, violoncello; George, Dostal, tenor; Vivian 
Gosnell, bass-baritone; Stella Rubinstein, dramatic so- 
prano; Christine Schutz, contralto; Josef Rosenberg, pian- 
ist; Rhea Silberstein, at the piano; R.,L. Goldberg, car- 
toonist of the Evening Mail; Robert Gridley Rendel, and 
Violet Montague, recent dancers from Ciros and Theatre 
Réjene, Paris; Theodore Morse and Arthur Fields, the 
song writers. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Reppert Concert—Ziegler Institute Announce- 
ment—Fisk Agency Choir Bureau—Tol- 
lefsen Pupils Play—Von Ende 
Pupil in Yonkers—Notes. 





H. H. Reppert, organized, managed, conducted and played 
at a concert given for German-Austrian charitable purposes, 
at Central Opera House, January 21, when the following 
participated in a program which began at 8.30 p. m. and 
lasted until midnight: Baroness Olga von Tuerk-Rohn and 
Harriet Behnee, sopranos; Elsie Lawson, piano; Heinrich 
Meyn, baritone; H. H. Reppert, violinist; Gussie Fraenkel 
and Emil Greder, actors); the Mozart Damenchor, and 
Deutsche Kirchenchore. 

A detailed report of this concert will appear in the next 
issue of the MusicaL CourRIER. 

There will be benefit concerts at the Lenox Academy of 
Music, of which Mr. Reppert is director, for Elsie Lawson, 
February 13 and 14. February 24 Mr. Reppert will give 
a concert at Central Baptist Church. 

ZIEGLER INSTITUTE MATTERS. 


Anna E, Ziegler announces spring performances with full 
stage equipment and orchestra, of scenes from grand 
operas under the direction of William Schuster, formerly 
of the Century Opera Company, assisted by Jean Skro- 
bitsch, formerly with the Covent Garden Opera Company. 
The conductors will be Josef Pasternack and Wassili Leps. 

Mme. Ziegler will soon lecture on the subject, “The Truth 
About the Voice.” This is a matter of great importance 
to all singers, and Mme. Ziegler’s true understanding and 
brilliant mind is sure to make it an interesting lecture. 


Fisk AceNcy Cuorr BuREAU. 


The Fisk Agency announces that in connection with its 
Department of Music, it has established a Church Choir 
Bureau, under the management of O. J. Ehrgott, bass solo- 
ist, instructor in the art of singing and choir director. 
Auditions by appointment; phone 3971 Gramercy, 156 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 

TOLLEFSEN Pupits Pray. 

A recital was given by the Music Study Club at the Tol- 
lefsen studios, Brooklyn, January 16, by the following, some 
1f whom are pupils of Mr. or Mrs. Tollefsen: Hattie 
Nadelson, Mabel Wolff, Mrs. M. E. Grant, Roswell Thomp- 
and Louis Zuckerman. Mr. Thompson played Reh- 
feld’s well known “Spanish Dance” very effectively, and 
Mr. Zuckerman closed the program with brilliant playing 


son 


of piano compositions by Tschaikowsky and Chopin. The 
influence on the musical life of Brooklyn by the Tollefsen 
artist couple is large, and their activities are constantly 


chronicled in local papers. 


Von Enpe Pupit IN YONKERS. 

3essie Riesberg, violinist, pupil under J. Frank Rice, 
of the von Ende School of Music, played at C. E. Union, 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Yonkers, January 14, 
accompanied by her sister, Frederika Riesberg. Miss Bes- 
sie played Svendsen’s “Romance,” Beethoven’s “Minuet” 
and MacMillen’s “Prairie Flower.” This young girl has 
undoubted musical talent, which is being well developed 
under the direction of Mr. Rice. 


Notes. 


The New Assembly presented the following artists at its 
January 21 concert, Hotel Plaza: Rubert Henry Whitcomb, 
Dwight Fiske, Warner M. Hawkins, Mrs. Tyler Dutton, 
soprano; Frank Nathan Oglesby, tenor; Keith MacDonald, 
varitone, and Elias Breeskin, violinist. Compositions by 
the first three men formed an important part of the pro- 
gram. 

Protests are still received at the office of the Musica. 
CouRIER against the most disturbing and widespread habit 
of ladies knitting during concerts. Dagmar deC. Riibner 
sends the Musica Courrier a well worded communication 
in which she refers to the spoiling of a Brahms symphony 
or the singing of Mme. Sembrich and Alma Gluck by the 
racket caused by the click of needles, and the motions of 


he knitters’ hands. She says, “We musicians find our- 
selves wishing for a secluded spot in Carnegie Hall re- 
served for musicians, and away from those who wish to 
knit. . . . Is it necessary to make a kindergarten out of 
Carnegie Hall? I feel so sorry for the performers and 


the poor musicians who have to stand all this. It is an in- 
sult to this noble art and should be stopped by the polic> 
if necessary.” With which the Mustcat Courrer heartily 
agrees, 

Compositions by Frank Howard Warner were inter- 
eted by himself, Mildred Graham Reardon, soprano, 
and Frank Rogers Hunter, baritone, at the Wanamaker 
auditorium concert of January 20. Mrs. Reardon sang 
“We Two Together,” which closed the program (a joycus 
triplet accompaniment), 


song with well indeed. 


“Mother, Good Night,” is a sweet song, also sung by the 


very 


soprano and was much liked. Mr. Hunter sang “I Know 
a Little Rose” especially well, and Mr, Warner’s playing 
of his second nocturne was especially applauded. Among 
well known singers who have used Mr. Werner’s songs 
on their programs are Christine Miller, Edith Chapman 
Goold, Corrine Welch, Flora Hardie, John Barnes Wells, 
Elizabeth Dodge and William Wade Hinshaw. 

David Sapirstein, pianist, began a series of six daily re- 
citals, January 18, Aeolian Hall, playing works by Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Scarlatti, Liszt, Karol 
Szymanowski and a number of modern composers, repre- 
sented by short compositions. Young Mr. Sapirstein, a 
talented pianist of pleasant appearance, showed many ex- 
cellent qualities and produced some unusual effects in 
Schumann’s symphonic etudes. There was a small but 
attentive audience on hand, which grew in numbers dur- 
ing the course of the recitals. 

The New York State Music Teachers’ Association is to 
have its first local gathering at the Musicians’ Club, 
Thursday evening, January 28. Another local association 
is to be organized to take the place of the late Fraternal 
Association of Musicians, formerly associated with the 
New York State organization, but which has now declared 
itself an independent body. Frederick Schlieder, Mus. 
Bac., F. A. G. O., is the president of the N. Y. S. M. 
Fe A 

Frank Sheridan, pupil of Louis Stillman, gave a recital 
at the Wanamaker auditorium, Saturday, January 16. 

Amy Grant continues her opera recitals Sundays at 3.30 
o'clock at her studio, 78 West Fifty-fifth street. 

Samuel A. Baldwin plays a program of organ and or- 
chestral compositions by Handel, Ferrata, Bach, Debussy, 
Bossi, Dvorak and Thiele on- January 31 at 4 o’clock at 
City College. 


The Oratorio Society of Newark gave the annual per- . 


formance of “The Messiah,” December 30, with a double 
quartet of soloists and orchestra. Among the soloists were 
Jessie Marshall, soprano; Anna Benedict, contralto, and 
Samuel Craig, tenor, all of the L. A. Russell studios. 
Mr. Russell has issued the Studio Bulletin and Review 
No. 14, which has many items of general interest to musi- 
cians and students of music. Of special interest are two 
open letters to parents and music teachers. This bulletin 
will be mailed free on request. 

Theresa M. Browne, contralto, has issued a circular 
containing recommendations by prominent organists and 
press notices praising her singing. She has opened a 
church, oratorio and concert bureau at 53 East Thirty- 
fourth street. 

Regina Hassler-Fox, contralto, appeared at the concert 
for the White Plains Hebrew Free School, January 11, in 
White Plains, when two papers of that city spoke of her 
singing as follows: 

Mme. Fox won a deservedly great ovation by her. truly magnifi- 
cent singing of Verdi’s “O Don Fatale.”—White Plains Argus. 


Fox then sang an aria from Verdi, “O Don Fatale,” in 
She was in splendid voice and she was recalled to give 
“Samson et Da- 


Mme. 
Italian. 
zn encore, “Mon Coeur Souvre a la Voix,” 
lila.”—White Plains Record. 


from 


The following notice has been issued: 

The January gathering of the National Association of Organists 
will be held in Saint Thomas’ Church, Fifth avenue, New York, 
on Monday, January 25,8 p. m. ‘TT. Tertius Noble will play a pro- 
gram of Russian music. Do not miss it. 

The February gathering will be held in St, Ann’s-on-the-Heights, 

Ricuarp Keys Buices, 
Chairman Public Meetings Committee. 


Tuesday, February 16. 


Mary Helen Howe was the soprano soloist at a grand 
concert at Waverly Congregational Church, Jersey City, 
recently. Various papers spoke of her singing, one of 
which said she received an ovation. She also sang recent- 
ly at the Cathedral in Baltimore, at a musicale given by her 
mother, Mrs. Franklin T. Howe, of Brookland, D. C., and 
various nearby cities and towns. 

Bethune Grigor, who is an expert pianist and coach, 
formerly with the Carl Rosa Opera Company, of London, 
is located in New York, and plays for the following artists : 
Nina Dimitrieff, Sophie Taubman, Andrea Sarto, Jerome 
Uhl, Louis Kreidler and others. 

Alice Townsend Woodfin, who has recently moved her 
studios from the National Arts Club to the corner of Mad- 
ison avenue and Thirty-third street, has completed an 
adaptation of Schumann’s “Album for the Young” to se- 
lections from “Alice in Wonderland,” etc. This is ar- 
ranged in three acts with costumes, etc. 

Chester Harrison Corwin, the tenor, of Richmond Hill, 
L. I., was married January 20 to Emma Sophie Hass. 





Would Take No Chances. 





“While you are asking papa for my hand in marriage, 
Philip, I'll be playing something lively on the piano,” said 
the sweet young thing. 

“No, 1 wouldn’t do that, Jessica,” replied the young man. 
“You know some people can’t keep their feet still when 
they hear lively music.”—Yonkers Statesman. 


PHILADELPHIA EVENTS. 


Philadelphia, Pa., January 23, 1915. 

Members of the Matinee Musical Club received new im- 
petus in their club house project on the occasion of the 
concert and reception which they held last Tuesday at the 
Roosevelt. It is literally true that members and friends 
of the organization gathered in such number as to fill the 
usually ample concert room of the Chestnut street hotel 
and overflow into the lobby. As previously announced the 
club house fund is steadily growing, and it is to be hoped 
an organization which manifests such unfaithfulness in 
its weekly meetings shall soon have every facility for the 
furtherance of its work. Following the concert on Tues- 
day there was a reception. The program was of great in- 
terest, and there was an especially warm welcome for the 
young baritone, Piotr Wizla, who sang the “Prologue” 
from “Pagliacci” in costume and later was heard in an aria 
from Verdi's opera “Nabucco.” There was a charming 
duet by Maud Hanson Pettit and Marie G. Loughney, with 
a selection from “Madame Butterfly’ as the offering. 
Jenny Kneedler Johnson was heard in “O beaux reves 
evanouis,” from Saint-Saéns’ “Etienne Marcel.” Mildred 
Moore Johnson gave a spirited and able rendition of a 
Verdi-Liszt “Rigoletto” selection. Emily Stokes Hagar, 
soprano, and Effie Leland Golz, violinist, completed the pro- 
gram. Mary Miller Mount and Emilie Fricke were the ac- 
companists. 

Assisted by Ellis Clark Hammann, Herman Sandby, 
principal cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, gave a re- 
cital in Witherspoon Hall last Thursday evening. The 
Grieg sonata in A minor was the principal number. The 
popular “Valse Trieste” was one of three Sibelius numbers 
and Mr. Sandby’s own folksong arrangements and “Ro- 
mance” were also included. Through all the intricacies 
of the sonata as well as these compositions, Ellis Clark 
Hammann furnished irreproachable accompaniments. Ex- 
cellent soloist that he is, Mr. Hammann has won equal re- 
pute as an accompanist. 

Minnie Leahy Pancoast sang before the Women’s 
Club of Salem, N. J., at a special concert on Monday last. 
She gave an interesting interpretation of the beautiful 
Massenet “Elegie,” Bohm’s “Still wie die Nacht,” and 
several songs of our own Ethelbert Nevin. Agnes 
McClellan Daulton gave a reading on “The Child in Liter- 
ature.” 

Edward Strasser. the brilliant young Philadelphia vio- 
linist who has been studying with Henry Schradieck at 
Combs Conservatory of Music, has signed a contract with 
a large Chicago bureau for a tour of the country, Mr. 
S‘rasser is one of the most finely equipped violinists who 
have been sent out of Philadelphia in recent years. Not 
only has he attained a rare degree of technical facility 
under Schradieck, but in recent years he has developed 
powers of musical perception of unusual quality. 

Lucius Duncan, of Atlanta, Ga., has returned to 
Combs to resume his studies under Mr. Schradieck. Fred- 
erick Schmauch, of Towanda, Pa., has also returned to 
the conservatory to resume his studies under William 
Geiger, chief assistant to Schradieck. 

A recital of considerable interest was given by Alma 
Nagel, pianist, in the large concert hall of Combs Conser- 
vatory, on Saturday afternoon of this week. She played in 
excellent style the Beethoven sonata, op. 13, and the pre- 
lude and fugue in D minor of Bach. Among her other 
numbers were three Chopin selections (an etude, a noc- 
turne, and a waltz), Liszt’s “Waldesrauschen,” and three 
numbers by Gilbert Raynolds Combs, director of the Con- 
servatory. As the final number on the program, Miss 
Nagel and Edward Strasser gave a highly intelligent ren- 
dering of the Grieg sonata for piano and violin, op. 8. 

PHILADELPHIA OrcHESTRA NorEes. 


Olga Samaroff will be the soloist at the third concert of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in Wilmington on January 25. 

Ferrucio Busoni and Fritz Kreisler will appear with the 
orchestra on January 29 and 30 and February 19 and 20, 
respectively. Florence Hinkle and John F. Braun will be 
the soloists at the special performance of Mendelssohn’s 
choral symphony “Lobgesang” for the benefit of the Pen- 
sion Fund of the orchestra on March 4. 

The orchestra has been reengaged for a concert at 
Princeton University on March 23. H. P. QuicKsat. 


S. Wesley Sears’ Organ Recital. 


S. Wesley Sears, one of Philadelphia’s most widely 
known organists, gave an interesting recital on a new four 
manual instrument in St. Clement’s Church last Wednes- 
day evening. Mr. Sear’s program ran through a wide 
range of purely organ compositions and included also 
several operatic transcriptions of recognized merit. He 
played the allegro from the sixth symphony of Widor, 
an “Andante Cantabile” and the toccata from the fifth 
symphony of the same composer with telling effect. Hol- 
lins “Spring Song,” a Mozart “Larghetto,” the “Coronation 
March” from Meyerbeer and “The Solemn Melody” of 
Walford Davies were among other numbers on. the 
program. 
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Lucy Gates’ Deserved Acclaim. 
Following her initial appearance before an audience of 
New York music lovers, Lucy Gates, the young soprano, 
received these laudatory comments from the press of the 
metropolis : 
The singing of Lucy Gates deserves 4 little paragraph all its own, 


for this was virtually the first New York appearance’ of a girl who, 
it is said, defied the edict of the Kaiser by returning to America. 

















LUCY 


GATES. 


Miss Gates did some coloratura singing which made even the Met- 
ropolitan stars sit up and take notice. She has a remarkable range, 
going several notes above high C without difficulty, and her tech- 
nical equipment is quite astonishing. Best of all, Miss Gates has 
the kind of personality that “gets across” and makes everything 
she does seem interesting. Unquestionably she is a singer with a 
future.—Evening Mail. 


Most of the distinguished patrons and patronesses were present 
and cordially greeted the artists, of whom Lucy Gates was the star. 
She has a pleasing, flexible voice, and sang the “Lakme” bell song 
beautifully—New York Evening Post, December 12, 1914. 





Special interest centered in Lucy Gates, reports of whose tri- 
umphs as a leading soprano in the Charlottenburg Opera of Berlin 
had aroused eager expectations. She was announced for only one 
number, the “Bell” aria from “Lakme.” The applause she evoked 
by her brilliant performance of that difficult selection induced her 
to sing the “Una voce poco fa” aria as an encore. 

Miss Gates has a soprano of peculiarly limpid resonance, which 
responds to the most difficult technical demands and soars easily 
upward into the loftiest tonal altitudes. There 
problems, apparently, which she cannot overcome with absolute ease 
and precision, and her intonation yesterday in the most exacting 
passages was flawless. Most remarkable, however, on this occa- 
sion were the delicate echo-tones Miss Gates produced in the 
“Lakme” aria. Her command of mezza-voce, indeed, is quite amaz- 
ing, and gives her an opportunity to reveal the best qualities of her 
voice.—New York Press. 


are no coloratura 


For instance, we made the acquaintance of a coloratura singer of 
exceptional virtuosity and charm, Lucy Gates, who, in the “Bell 
Song,” from “Lakme,” and the encore “‘Una voce poco fa,” devel- 
oped a voice clear as a bell, extraordinarily controlled especially in 
the high register and a stupendous coloratura. Her success was 
universal.—New York Staats Zeitung. 





Lucy Gates, who captivated the Rubinstein Club by her splendid 
coloratura singing on Tuesday night, won a new triumph by her 
repetition of the “Bell Song,” from “Lakme.”—New York Evening 
World. (Advertisement.) 





Lucy Gates, one of the soloists at the season’s first private concert 
of the Rubinstein Club, at the Waldorf-Astoria, last night, gave an 
exhibition of coloratura singing the like of which has not been 
heard in New York for a long time. Her voice, although small, is 


clear, limpid, full of color and well under control. The 
“Bell Song,” from “Lakme,” was Miss Gates’ principal offering. 
It is understood she is an American refugee driven from European 
opera houses by the war. She is welcome home.—New York World. 


A Chat with Mme. Claussen. 


Julia Claussen has been staying in New York City a 
few weeks this season, while filling engagements and other- 
wise “visiting” the metropolis. The Musica Courter in- 
terviewer had no difficulty in singling out the tall, distin- 
guished Swedish mezzo-soprano from the other Waldorf- 
Astoria parlor and lobby guests, as the singer approached 
for an appointed “chat” in a retired Waldorf-Astoria nook. 

The “chat” first turned to Mme. Claussen’s engage- 
ments, one of the most important being with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra this afternoon, where she is 
substituting for Mme. Schumann-Heink, when she will sing 
the Wagner “Fiinf Gedichte.” 

“How do you amuse yourself when not busy with con- 
certs ?” 

“Oh, I have my piano in my room and practice daily and 
then my husband and I see the sights of the various cities 
we visit. 

“Our tour, just completed, through the West, brought us 
to beautiful cities. Portland is lovely—and I have been 
pleased with my reception by the American people, too. 
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“You have been introducing horse skiing in Chicago 
recently ?” 

“It is a favorite Norwegian pastime and very difficult. 
I have been trying it very successfully in the Chicago 
parks this winter.” 

Although Mme. Claussen loves to sing best of all in her 
native Swedish language, she sings also in Italian, French, 
German and English with equal facility and includes these 
languages on her concert programs. 

“I sang “Trovatore’ in Swedish in Chicago, and every- 
body remarked upon the beauty of the language,” she nar- 
rated with pride. “Oh Swedish is fully as beautiful a lan- 
guage to sing as Italian.” 

“You are sometimes called a contralto and sometimes 
mezzo-soprano. Which do you consider yourself to be?” 

“Oh, I am a mezzo-soprano, with range from low F to 








CAPTAIN AND JULIA CLAUSSEN IN TEXAS. 
above photos of Captain and Julia Claussen, the popular contralto who is touring 


The 


Voedisch, of Chicago, were taken in the 


“In fact, even when I first came to America, to Chicago, 
with the Chicago Grand Opera Company, I was happy at 
the reception every one gave me, from the members of the 
company to the general public. 

“We like your New York City climate,” Mme. Claussen 
nodded to her husband, who was near and included in the 
“we.” “It is so much better than that of Chicago and quite 
similar to our native Stockholm.” 

Stockholm suggested Norwegian winter sports. 

“Oh, yes, I like sports, all kinds of them, and I think 
walking is especially good for the singer. It seems to 
me that American women never walk. They never seem 
to have the time. They always ride.” 


under the management of Alma 


“wilds” of Texas recently. 


high C.” 
popular singer. 
Mme. Claussen said also that she is partial to works by 


This enables wide range of selections for the 


American composers, always including some on her con- 
cert programs, MacFadyen’s, Mary Turner Salter’s and 
James MacDermid’s in particular. 

“We shall return to Chicago before very long to our two 
Mme. Claus- 
sen, the mother, referred with pride to these “jewels,” 
“Our home is really there, you know.” 

A luncheon engagement demanded the singer, so the 
discussion of the more personal side of the artist’s life 
had to be deferred. 


children, who are in boarding school there.” 
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Elsa Fischer with Tonkuenstler Society. 


A very interesting program was offered by the Ton- 
kuenstler Society on Tuesday evening, January 19, at As- 
sembly Hall, New York. The opening number, a sonata 
for piano and violin, E major, op. 50, by Robert Kahn, 
played by Elsa Fischer and Mrs. William Mason Bennett, 
was well received. Owing to illness, Carolyn Ortmann 





could not appear, but in place of her numbers Miss 
Fischer and Mrs. Bennett played three movements, “Pre- 
ludium,” “Menuet” and “Burlesque” from “Suite” in A 
minor, op. 103A, by Reger. 


Elsa Fischer, the young American violinist, proved once 
more to be an artist of great resource. Her pure and sym- 
tone, fluent technic and musicianly interpretation 
won favor among the audience, which rewarded her by be- 
stowing liberal applause. Mrs. Bennett played the piano 
part with accuracy, and aided materially in the successful 
production of these works. Lisbet Hoffmann delighted 
by her performance of Liszt’s twelfth rhapsody, receiving 
She was compelled to respond with an en- 
playing Rubinstein’s “Concert Etude,” op. 23, No. 2. 

The closing “Trio Elegiaque,” for piano, 
violin and violoncello, op. 9, by Rachmaninoff, played by 
Lisbet Hoffmann, Richard Arnold and William Ebann. 


pathetic 


much applause. 
core, 


Tl number was 





Maitland’s Singing Gives Pleasure. 


Robert Maitland, following an Aeolian Hall, New York, 
nce in December, 1914, won these tributes: 


Phe neert was varied by two groups of songs sung with fine 
ble style by Robert Maitland—New York Tribune. 


appeara 


d in a mn 





He uses it with technical skill and he sings with understanding, 
taste and feeling —New York Sun. 





Has a voice of fine, rich quality, especially in the lower and middle 
ranges, and he sang his songs in good style-——New York Times. 


Bridgeport, Conn., heard Mr. Maitland in “The Mes- 
siah,” December 29, 1914, with these results: 


Robert Maitland, who sang the bass solos, was received most en- 
thusiastically, as with fervor and beauty of tone quality he sang the 
difficult bass part. The recitative, “Thus Saith the Lord,” and the 
air, “But Who Shall Abide,” was splendid, but he reached a dra- 
matic climax, which was little short of marvelous, in the rendition 
of “Why Do the Nations.” The very spirit of the times was sung 
into the lines of this masterful music in which Mr, Maitland made 
a place for himself in Bridgeport hearts forever.—Evening Post. 





Mr. Maitland, the basso, while new to Bridgeport audiences, was 
cordially received. He created a place for himself by his stirring 
rendition of “Why Do the Nations?” and “Thus Saith the Lord.” 
His command of the oratorio style is remarkable in many ways. 
His voice is resonant, his runs sure and smooth, while his delivery 
had an impressive authority —Telegram. 





Robert Maitland, bass solcist, is very temperamental and entered 
into the spirit of “The Messiah,” giving most artistic interpretation 
to his solos. His voice was rich in color, and perhaps in none was 
this shown so much as in the aria, “Why Do the Nations So 
Furiously Rage Together?” Into his dramatic interpretation one 
read a deeper meaning at this time. His cadenzas were admirably 
taken, and called forth much applause from both audience and 
chorus.—Daily Standard. (Advertisement.) 





Mme. Gabrilowitsch’s Recital. 





Clara Gabrilowitsch will give her second song recital in 








Mr. Maitland was hardly rid of a cold contracted two or three the Little Theatre, Monday afternoon, February 15, with 
1ys ago, but he was able to prove himself to be an artist of rare > ° P ; * 
wortl His voice is one of fine quality and ample proportions. Ossip Gabrilowitsch playing her accompaniments. 
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Facts and Factions. 


{From the Pacific Coast Musical Review.] 

The Musicat Courter of New York, without being in- 
formed as to the local conditions surrounding the Musical 
Association of San Francisco, jumps at conclusions upon 
reading occasional comments by the Pacific Coast Musical 
Review, and instead of asking information, as any digni- 
fied music journal that has a local correspondent should 
do, permits an irresponsible editorial writer to guess and, 
of course, as necessarily must be the outcome of such pro- 
miscuous guessing, he guesses wrong. Says the editorial 
writer : 

Again there is trouble in San Francisco about the conductor of 
the symphony orchestra, and factions have been formed for or 
against him. Such conditions are undignified and do much to harm 
the cause of music in the community where they arise. Whatever 
the real cause of the difficulties, those who have San Francisco’s 
musical interest at heart should see that they are removed as soon 
as possible, 

Now any one familiar with local conditions can not help 
but laugh at such a total misconception of the actual state 
of affairs. In the first place the fact that this paper criti- 
cises the conducting of the leader and the extravagant 
waste of money does not signify that any factions exist 
for or against the director. As a matter of fact there are 
no such factions. And if it is undignified for this paper 
to speak its mind regarding the artistic merit of the sym- 
phony concerts, then it is undignified for the MusicaL 
Courter to speak disparagingly of Walter Damrosch, Vic- 
tor Herbert, the Metropolitan Opera Company, the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra and hundreds of other mu- 
sical organizations and individuals in New York, as it has 
done in the past according to a huge file of the papers in 
our office. The only stand we take is that a symphony 
orchestra which costs almost $50,000 for ten concerts or 
$5.000 a concert and is not a permanent organization is of 
no merit to the community. By adding a little more money 
we could have a permanent orchestra and a leader of in- 
ternational reputation. Only last year the MusicaL Cov- 
RIER commended our stand in this respect and said that a 
(“picked up”) orchestra was not a dignified organization, 
and also that a permanent orchestra should be encouraged 
in San Francisco. What has happened since to inspire the 
MusicaL Courier to consider something undignified this 
year which was proper last year? 

In conclusion we desire to append the financial statement 
of the third symphony season (1913-14) given us by one 
of the guarantors of the society. Here is the statement: 
To the Members of the Musical Association of San Fran- 

cisco: 

Your board of governors takes pleasure in submitting 
to you herewith the financial report of the third symphony 
concert season. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT, THIRD SYMPHONY SEASON. 


Recerprts. 
Copemhone’ Gaeta a555. 65 os ha dsah os vi keke e cackeseston $26,750.00 
SUURPONE Cek GOON o's vcs din wedba bn bbs ca abeas when 200,00 
Sana, PAE oo as haha oh vedas kas eke $25,060. 50 
Box office sales— 
ee MOOOND 6 cuikes a ckuh suesueedcatbenen 612.00 
Second, Schumann-Heink ............0005 1,420.50 
WONG, SN CU iss wines cis vias 429.25 
Fourth, Clarence Whitehill............... 604.00 
Fifth, Wagner concert.........seseeeeee. 431.75 
Sixth, Kathleen Parlow...........sesese: 550.25 
Seventh, Corinne Frada..........cseceees 263.50 
Eighth, Joseph Hofmann..............s08 950.00 
Minth; Petie  Mesiahed.occie ss ok isusacens 1,310.50 
Tonth, Foam: Gawmty sass cies dsdisivics dave 603.50 
Total revenue from concerts..........sssccesceeeeecees 22,235.75 
Advertisements in programs............csseceeees we bao 962.25 
$50,148.00 
DIsBuRSEMENTS. 
Henry Hadley, conductor........s.seeeese0% ++ $10,000.00 
Frank W. Healy, manager..............00 +++ 4,000.00 
CO UIE) iso ck os cin dca béneodeeceuae 2,500.00 
hipessnmpsee, LE EEO ELT Tt PTO a EEE 22,439.00 
Music and material......... ieee khe nas avune 576.97 
"esi hope, RE oe OE EOE acueeanaes ¢nwake 2,031.75 
POO 6 ie igi sve 860506 060 x soon awe ORK 1,152.50 
WE ee lity s oee at sas eee eae Wistedwees a + 1,021.25 
Organization expense .......... evebeavan vkeed 5.00 
49,026.47 
5 ne pa Pe ae TRE Per fee pier ccvacanee $1,121,53 


It will here be seen that the sndeain salaries for sixty- 
five men is almost $3,000 less than half of the total ex- 
penses, and if the salary of the director’s brother of $2,000 
is deducted, then the total expense of the orchestra is 
$5,000 less than half of the total-expenses. Is it undigni- 
fied to say that $5,000 a concert is too much to pay for 
symphony concerts, such as we are receiving? Certain 
guarantors object to this extravagance and ask us to com- 
ment on it so that a more economic policy might be adopt- 
ed. Is this proof of an existence of factions? Is it an 
unreasonable demand? Is it anything detrimental to our 
musical success? 





Rudyard Kipling has been asked to write a new war 
song, “something better than “Tipperary.’” But who ever 
knew of a song hit made to order ?—Newark (N. J.) Star. 
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BARONESS 
SIGNE VON RAPPE 


SOPRANO 


Prima Donna, Vienna and Stockholm Operas. Princi- 
pal Soloist 6th QUADRENNIAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 
OF THE AMERICAN UNION OF SWEDISH 
SINGERS, MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 8-9, 1914. 


“A voice of great range and brilliance.” 
— Minneapolis Tribune, JuneQ,1914 


American Tour, March-May, 1915 


OPERA 33 
in Swedish, 


LIEDER 3 «6 RATORIO 
Italian, German, French and English 


Sole Management: 
Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


peVERE-SAPIO 


ano from Paris Grand Operas La Scala, Milan; 

mdon; Metropolitan O Y., ete., ete., in 

America Season 1914-15. For terms and ates Lee 

65 Central Park West, New York. 
York, and having 


SAPIO == 


ity of great operatic artists, among wheas Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 

















Formerly Con- 
ductor Metropols- 
fan Opera, New 


ourpczon 








te HINSHA W 


Lately Chicago Grand Opera 
NOW WITH CENTURY OPERA CO. 
WADE 
Now in 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, ORATORIO RECITALS 
Address Personally Residence, Hotel Ansonia, New York 








MME. MARIE 


RAPPOLD 


Celebrated Prima Donna Soprano 


of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Available for the Entire Season Including All Next Summer 


Exclusive Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 58th Street 
Announces the engagement of THEO. SPIERING, the eminent 
violinist and conductor 4 




















VICTOR BENHAM, the noted pianist 


Mme. SCHAFRAM, of the Master School, Vienna, 
poet to ee 


RUBIN GCOLDMARE, the 





eicaee sods 
CARL HEIN 
AUGUST 


FRAEMCKE } Directors Catalog on application 











| om | 
Yvon TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO, Grand Opera Prima Donna 
Now in America Season 1914-15 Booking 





Available for Concerts, Musicales 
Recitals and Festivals 
Eurepean Address. 68 rue de I’ Aurora, Bruxelles, 


Belgium 
American Address: 62 De Hart Place, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Cable Address: Detreville-Bruxelles 

















* Liszt. 


_ Counsel, Mankato, Minn. 


LATER ST. LOUIS NEWS. 


St. Louis, Mo., January 12, 1915. 
The pair of symphony concerts of the afternoon of 
January 8 and the night of January 9 were memorable. 
Conductor Zach and the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
presented Berlioz’s overture, “A Roman Carnival”; Goetz’s 
symphony in F major, op. 9 (first time in St Louis) ; 
Ysaye’s fantasie on a popular Walloon theme, op. 13 (first 
time in America). Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler’s popu- 
larity never wanes. She performed superbly Rubinstein’s 
concerto No. 4 for piano. Great applause greeted the 

pianist who responded with Chopin’s “Minute Waltz.” 


Sunpay “Pop” Concert. 


Sunday’s concert given by Conductor Max Zach and 
his men brought forth an orchestral program of merit. 
The soloist was Bianca Randall, soprano. 


“SyMPHONY TALKs.” 


The first of the series of “Symphony Talks” was given 
last Thursday afternoon, January 7, at Cicardi’s Winter 
Garden. Ernest R. Kroeger lectured and illustrated on the 
piano in a most interesting and instructive manner. The 
“Goetz” symphony, op. 9 and the Rubinstein concerto, 
op. 7 were the subjects treated. Mrs. David Kriegshaber 
assisted at the second piano. Mrs. Max Goldstein was 
the charming hostess. These “Symphony Talks” are 
given under the auspices of The Symphony Society. 


Musicat LEcTuREsS. 


The first of the series of lectures on “Music Apprecia- 
tion From the Standpoint of the Amateur” was given at 
“The House Next Door,” Temple Israel, on Monday after- 
noon. Victor Lichtenstein lectured on the “Raw Material 
of Music,” illustrated on the piano by Mrs. David Kriegs- 
haber. It is to be regretted that these instructive lectures 
are not given on Saturday so that the young musi: 
student may attend. 


Business Girts’ CHorat UNION. 


Sunday afternoon, January 10, the Business Girls’ Choral 
Union, organized by John Towers, gave a free musicale 
to the public in the assembly room of Sheldon Memorial 
Hall. John Towers is the conductor. This organization 
is contemplating giving a big concert on April 22. 


LerNner-CasLova RECITAL. 


Tina Lerner, pianist, and Marie Caslova, violinist, gave 
a joint recital last night at the Odeon for the benefit of 
the new Missouri Baptist Sanitarium. The ensemble num- 
bers were sonata in B flat major, Mozart, and sonata in 
G flat major, by Grieg. Miss Lerner’s beautifully played 
piano solos were ballade in G minor, three etudes, waltz 
in A major, and “Butterfly Etude,” Chopin; prelude, G 
minor, Rachmaninoff ; “Gnomenreigen” and “Campanella,” 
Encores were demanded and Miss Lerner respond- 
ed with “Minuetto,” by Martini, and gavotte, by Sgambati. 

Miss Caslova’s violin solos were: Polonaise, by Wien- 
iawski, in which she displayed a brilliant technic, and the 
andante and finale from the E minor concerto by Mendels- 
sohn, in which her intonation was excellent. A melody by 
Gluck was her encore number. 


THe Morninc CHorar Crus. 


The Morning Choral Club will give its first recital at 


the Odeon, Tuesday evening, assisted by Frank Gittleson, 


violinist. 
RuBINsTeIN CLus. 


The Rubinstein Club gave its morning recital yesterday 
at Cabanne Branch Library Auditorium, assisted by Paul- 
ine Dobson Gold, pianist. 


Notes. 


During the past week Alexander Henneman gave a series 
of lecture recitals in the Academy of the Lady of Good 
He has been engaged for a 
two weeks’ normal course in the summer at the same 
place. 

The Morning Etude Club observed members’ day last 
Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. Hugo Summa, of 4252 Wash- 
ington boulevard, being the hostess of the day. Pasquale 
Tallerico, pianist, was the soloist, and gave six selections 
from Chopin, Liszt and Tausig. 

The midwinter recital of the Kroeger School of Music 
is announced to take place at Musical Art Hall, Olive and 
Boyle streets, Friday evening next. 

May Birnie Drrzer. 





Helen Stanley Sings “The Place of Dreams.” 





Helen Stanley, prima donna soprano of the Chicago and 
Century Opera Companies, is singing with great success 
Harold Osborn Smith’s new song, “The Place of Dreams,” 
which the composer has dedicated to Miss Stanley. 


HARRY MUNRO caxvante 


ilable for Recitals. Festivals asd Oratoric 
Exclusive Management: ©. | DEXTER R RICHARDSON, 501 Fifth Ave.. N.Y 
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Just reterned from Europe in America Season 1914-15 
— 3514 Washington Avenue, Avondale. Cincinnati, Ohic 
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Address, Stella Comyn, 10 id Hall, New York City 
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GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura 
and other prominent Artists and Teachers 
318 WEST 82d ST.., NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 


SHARLOW 


SOPRANO 


Boston Opera Company, Boston. 
Royal Opera Co., Covent Garden, London. 
Anglo-American Grand Opera Co., Paris. 
Under the management 


Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successiul 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; Au- 
thor, New English Version of “Carmen”; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder in 

English.” 


40 Ave. Road, Regent's Park, N. W., London 
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MARCELLA 


CRAFT 


SOPRANO 
Five years Prima Donna Royal Opera, Munich 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
Sole Management 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue 33 . New York 











During the past four years assistant to 
FRANK KING CLARK 


WILHELM 


AUGSTEIN 


From Berlin 
VOCAL. TEACHER 


Voice Culture, Placing and Develop- 
ment, Style, German, French, Italian and 
English Opera, and Concert Repertoire 








Studio: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broedway * - New York 
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KASSNER ™ 


120 East 85th Street 33 $3 New York 
Phone 2768 Lenox 


MARGARET HARRISON 22° 


68 West S6th Street New York 


DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


150 West 104th Street, New York 
Phone 3832 Riverside 











RECITALS $3 ORATORIO 2 OPERA 
EVAN WILLIAMS 
—— TENOR — 

Akron - - Ohio 


Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU _ 


FLORENCE | AURR ABEE 


PIANIST 
Just returned from Europe. In America Season 1914-15 


‘>DUFAULT ™= 


Retarned from successful tour through — _ New Zealand 
NOW IN AMER 
Address, 339 West 23rd Street ak 7731 Chelsea 


CAROLL BADHAM PREYER 


TEACHER OF SINGING —italian Method (Lamperti diploma) 
Studio: 27 West 67th Street Tel. Columbus 1123 


George GARRE 


TENOR 
Tel. 2927 Stuyvesant 




















iS East 10th Street New York 


Florence Hinkle 


--- SOPRANO.... 


Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


REINALD WERRENRATH 


BARYTONE 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
New York 





1 West 34th St., New York 





Management, 
1 West 34th Street - - 








angle CORTESE 


America’s Distinguished 


HARPIST 


Management, Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, N. ¥. 














EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DAVIDSON 2:5" 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 WEST S7th STREET 


MADAME ANITA RIO 


CELEBRATED AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


NOW IN AMERICA 
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NEW YORK 




















CONCERT ORATORIO 

Management - MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
HOWARD E. POTTER, Busi 

AEOLIAN HALL . - - NEW YORK 











PAUL 


DRAPER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


AND THE INTERPRETATION OF SONG 








Personal address: 24 East 57th Street 
Phone: Plaza 8645 
For concerts, recitals, etc., address: 


LOUDON CHARLTON, 
Carnegie Hall New York 











How Hornberger’s “Finlandia” Was Inspired. 


Just how Gustav Otto Hornberger was inspired to write 
“Finlandia,” a sonate fantasie (op. 91), for cello and piano, 
came about in this manner: 

In 1900 Mr. Hornberger went to Finland, where he was 
solo cellist with the Wasa Symphony Orchestra, from Oc- 
tober 1 to May I. It was then that he became acquainted 
with the distressing political conditions, to which that 
country was subject, and he was thoroughly in sympathy 
with the struggle of the people—a people of culture, as he 
says—for their liberty. The atmosphere in Finland was 
one of continual gloom. With his deeply musical temper- 
ament, it was natural that the cellist should turn to music 
as a vehicle for the expression of his sympathy for the 
people. He wished to help them through it, in their sor- 
row and suffering, and to point out a way of deliverance. 
Accordingly the sonata was composed. 

Herewith are reproduced excerpts from Mr. Hornber- 
ger’s own description of the work and its origin which 
show best its type and motive: 

“Emperor Alexander II of Russia granted a constitu- 
tion to Finland. He, as Grand Duke of Finland, did every- 
thing in his power to be a protector to his people. After 
he died, the new ruler started to Russianize the many 
nationalities governed by the empire. This meant the 
death of liberty for Finland. A Russian governor was 








GUSTAVE O. HORNBERGER, 
Cellist. 


put in power, the senate dismissed, the military forces dis- 
persed. The right to issue their own money, postal and 
revenue stamps was cancelled, and the Russian language 
was made the official medium.” 


The sonata starts with an allegro moderato. The theme 


- represents Russia advancing. The piano portrays the de- 


pression of the people. A “nation in tears” theme fol- 
lows. The next theme, in 5-4 time, shows that the people at 
heart are gay and optimistic. Their religious devotion is 
portrayed in an andante maestoso in 3-4 time, using as 
material part of this theme in 5-4 time. The difference 
between the character of the nation and its present de- 
pression is impressed; also recollections of former days, 
days of contentment and happiness. The natural gaiety 
of the people breaks forth, new hope springs up, better 
times must come. This concludes Part I. 

With funeral bells tolling, the first theme, an adagio in 
F sharp minor, is introduced in Part II. Liberty is car- 
ried to the grave. Out of its depths comes a voice—Fin- 
land is not dead in spirit as long as the people hold to 
their national characteristics, traits, idioms, costumes, 
dances, folksongs. The theme then introduces new hopes 
and resolutions. People meet secretly to devise ways and 
means to preserve the national traits and to cultivate the 
folksongs. The piano brings once more the funeral theme; 
the cello takes it up this time con sordino, but soon the 
mood changes to F sharp major, sadness changes to hope 
and determination. 

The motif of the folksong (theme E) opens Part III, 
still concordino. Theme E comes again in its original 
form, leading over to the Finnish song—“Suonu’s Song”— 
to represent the country of Finland, the land of birth, of 
choice, of love and devotion. This time fortissimo lead- 
ing over to the Swedish hymn, in recognition of the fact 
that two-thirds of the population are Swedes or of Swed- 
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NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 


Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 
































ish descent, who are the leading spirits in educational en- 
deavors, who use the Swedish language only and hold on 
to Swedish customs: the people who represent Teutons 
against the Slavs (Russians)—Protestants against Ortho- 
dox, the Greek Catholic Church. 

To the people of Finland the composer dedicates the 
sonata, hoping that it will prove a help in their sorrows 
and degradations. And for this reason the sonate carries 
the title “Finlandia.” 

With Mr. Hornberger, Henry Kock-Deck, a pupil of 
Mr. Hornberger in piano and composition, has collabo- 
rated. 

At the first Brooklyn performance of “Finlandia” the 
Daily Standard-Union, April 8, 1914, stated: “The work 
is written with intelligence and feeling, and is interesting 
throughout and achieves a picturesque effect.” 

F. W. Riesberg wrote the following of the composition 
concerning a production at the Manuscript Society, which 
appeared in the Musica Courter, April 22, 1914: “Cellist 
Hornberger’s sonata ‘Finlandia,’ played by the composer 
with able collaboration by pianist Henry Kock-Deck, is a 
descriptive tone poem with a programatic scheme. Heart 
breaking, solemn chords and melodies appear, bright move- 
ments and extremely original effects of all sorts, including 
a peculiar chime effect at the close. It was heard with 
genuine and increasing admiration, bringing the composer 
warmest plaudits and personal congratulations.” 





Dr. Wolle in Akron, Ohio. 


Akron, Ohio, January 25, 1915. 

Dr. J. Fred. Wolle, organist and director of the 
choir of Bethlehem, Pa., is known throughout Europe and 
America as one of the greatest living authorities on the 
interpretation of the music of Johann Sebastian Bach. The 
festivals given for many years in May, the compositions 
of Bach being the only music produced, gradually became 
recognized as the truly unique musical offering in this 
country, and the fame of their fine performances has for 
many seasons attracted the music lover from far and near. 
From the Pacific to the Atlantic no lover of fine choral 
singing is unacquainted with the reputation attained by the 
Bach Choir, and pilgrims from many far distant States 
come annually to hear their exquisite singing. 

Dr. Wolle’s reputation as an organist is no less great 





‘than his fame as choir director, and the opportunity to 


hear him speak on the works of the greatest of all mas- 
ters of composition, Bach, and to hear his masterly work 
on the beautiful organ of the Trinity Lutheran Church, 
will prove an hour never to be forgotten. 





Mme. Claussen Replaces 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. 


Julia Claussen, the Swedish mezzo soprano, has been se- 
cured by the committee in charge of the Diet Kitchen con- 
cert, which is to be given in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
this afternoon, Wednesday, January 27, to replace Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, who is ill. Mme. Claussen, it will be 
recalled, achieved a distinct success at the concert given 
by the Scandinavian Society in Carnegie Hall recently. 

The program is to be given by the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, and Mme. 
Claussen. 

Mme. Claussen is to sing the Wagner “Fiinf gedichte.” 








S. Constantino Yon at Sacred Heart Academy. 


At the Sacred Heart Academy, Manhattanville, Sunday, 
January 17, the choir of Father Walsh, S. J., consisting of 
eighty children’s voices, a quartet of men soloists, string 
quartet and organ, under the direction of S. Constantino 
Yon, gave a splendid rendition of Harker’s cantata, “The 
Star of Bethlehem,” and Yon’s “Hodie Christus,” together 
with a group of ancient carols. The same program was 
performed Sunday, January 10, at the Mission of Our 
Lady of Loretto, Elizabeth street, New York, for the 
friends of the mission by special invitation of the rector, 
Rev. Father W. H. Walsh, S. J., and the success was 
equally pronounced. 

For the Manhattanville Alumnae Association breakfast 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, January 12, this program was ren- 
dered by four pupils of the Yon studios, all members of 
the alumnae: Piano duet, “Spanish Dances,” Moszkowski, 
Mazzetti and Nina Mareji; aria from “Herodiade,” Mas- 
senet, Olive Casey Onens; “Rigoletto Fantasie,” Liszt, 
Mary Baumert; Mimi’s aria from “Boheme,” Puccini, Nina 
Mareji. 

The fine rendition of this program was greeted with en- 
thusiastic applause from the distinguished audience, which 
thus rewarded the performers and their master. 








A New York bank employee pleading guilty of embez- 
zlement lays his downfall to tango and joy rides. They 
don’t have horse racing in New York to blame it on any 
more.—Newark (N. J.) Star. 
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@The Steinway test 
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piano dealers proudly 
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their instruments pre- 
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of a Steinway Piano be- 
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@ The Steinway is uni- 
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Now appearing with several Italian Grand 
Opera Companies. MILAN, ITALY 


cenwane SCHNITZER 


THE FAMOUS AUSTRIAN PIANIST 
In America Season 1914-1915 


Direction: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
BALDWIN PIANO 


LESLEY MARTIN, set canto 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, 4 Bemus, George Gillet, Y= 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward oley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 
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GRACE POTTER 


PIANIST 


MARIE HERTENSTEIN 
F RANCIS MACMILLEN 


ement S. E. MACMILLEN, 618 Candler 
Z2ad Si... New York. Phone Bryant 8520 


Exclusive Man 
Bldg., 220 West 














Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera. Teacher ot 
famous Opera and Concert singers, among whom are: 
Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprane; 
Garrison, soprano: Miss Helen Warram, soprano; Mme. Bernice de Pasquali. 
sopranc: Mr. Radolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Heinrich Hensel, tenor; Mr. Orville 
Herrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, tenor: Mr. John Young, tenor; Miss 
Lile Rebeson contralto; Miss Mildred Potter, A yy Miss Kathleen 
Howard, contralto; Mme. J hi -~ 7. an rt 
contralto; Mr. Henri Scott, Allen Hinckley, basse; Mr. Loui 

Kreidler, baritone; Mr Albert Wicterbaid. bass-baritone; Mr. ‘Leon Rains. 


basso. 
TEL. 687 LENOX STUDIO: 6 EAST Sist St.. NEW YORK 


William Thorner 


VOCAL TEACHER 


Mme. Schumann-Heink writes: 

“To Mr. Thorner, the best vocal teacher I ever met and 
whom I strongly recommen 

(Signed) Scuumann-Henx.” 

Other endorsements b: Eévued de Reszke, Geor, 
lin, Bernardo de Muro, —— Sylva, Georgette 
Maeterlinck. Teacher of Anna Fitziu, Galli Curci, Cari 
Cochems and others. 


Address 2130 Broadway, New York. Phone: roso Columbus. 
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JERSEY CITY 
FESTIVAL CHORUS 
GROWING RAPIDLY. 


February 4 the Last Day for New Voices—Splendid Enthu- 
siasm Shown— Women’s Choral Gives Concert 
—Music Notes. 


Jersey City, January 18, 1915. 

The Jersey City Festival Chorus, organized to take part 
this year in the great music festival in Newark in May, is 
progressing finely under the leadership of C. Mortimer 
Wiske. Members are being enrolled at every rehearsal, 
and those who have been members from the beginning en- 
joy the work with the keenest enthusiasm. In the five re- 
hearsals the chorus has had, with new singers, some of 
whom have done little singing either in choirs or choral 
societies, the result is wonderful. The chorus meets every 
Thursday evening in the Lincoln High School. The lack 
of men’s voices is felt and any who would like to join the 
chorus before it is too late should apply at the auditorium 
of the school on Thursday, or send name and address, 
stating if voice is high or low, to the office of the associa- 
tion, 593 Broad street, Newark. 

Thursday, February 4, will be the final day on which 
new applicants will be received. After this time, no new 
voices will be considered and the chorus will devote all its 
energy to the study of the selections to be sung at the com- 
ing concerts, 

Last Wednesday night, a large number of Jersey City 
singers attended the rehearsal of the Newark chorus and 
were surprised at the results that have been attained there; 
there were about 700 singers present. Members:of the Jer- 
sey City chorus will join the Newark singers for a com- 
bined rehearsal once a month from now on. It is esti- 
mated that about 1,200 singers will take part at the festival 
concerts. 

In this same issue of the Musica. Courter is published 
a Newark letter, which gives some interesting information 
regarding the May festival. 








Women’s CHorat CONCERT. 


The Women’s Choral Society gave its first concert of the 
season last week in the Bergen Lyceum. Charles Harrison, 
tenor, and the New York Festival String Orchestra were 
engaged to assist the society in presenting as delightful a 
program as it has ever given. Bula Caswell Blauvelt was 
organist for the two numbers of religious character, and 
Caroline De Peyster Berger was the accompanist of the 
society. 

It was a program that gave much pleasure to the large 
audience, particularly the Grieg “Peer Gynt” suite, No. 1, 
with words by Eugene Carroll Newland, while “Aase’s 
Death” was played by the festival orchestra. 

Charles Harrison received his usual warm welcome from 
the many admirers of his fine tenor voice, and gave several 
encores at the insistence of the audience. Arthur D. Wood- 
ruff is the director of the society. 

The society has for its new president Lucy F. Nelson, a 
woman prominent in musical affairs in this city for many 
years, and one of the organizers of the society. 


Notes. 


Jane Mae Hanke, one of our young and talented vocalists, 
sang last Saturday night in the St. Cecilia Club of New 
York, of which she is a member, and Victor Harris is the 
conductor. The St. Cecilia Club gave several numbers on 
the program of the People’s Symphony Society concert held 
in Washington Irving School, 

Bessie N. Sterling, a former teacher of the Virgil sys- 
tem of instruction in Chicago, is contemplating opening her 
studio at an early date. When reading Mrs. Sterling’s press 
notes one is impressed with the high order of work and the 
ability and earnestness of the teacher. 

Josephine Duke, supervisor of music in the public schools, 
of Bayonne, and a member of the advisory board of the Jer- 
sey City Festival Chorus, directed a splendid performance 
of “Pinafore,” which was given by the students from sev- 
eral of the grades of the school. A fuller account of this 
entertainment will be given in a later issue of the MusIcaL 
CourIER. Jesse Bruce LockHartT. 





Hamlin to Sing Bach. 


The Bach Society of Chicago, of which John Norton is 
conductor, has engaged George Hamlin to sing the lead- 
ing tenor parts at the Bach concert to be given in that 
city March 2 in conjunction with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 

This concert will be one of the important musical events 
of the season, and the engagement of so eminent an au- 
thority on Bach scores as George Hamlin will place the 

performance at once on a high level. Hamlin has long 
been recognized in Europe, as well as America, as a Bach 
singer of note, and his triumphs abroad under the con- 


ductors Siegfried Ochs and Georg Schumann are still re- 
membered. 








MARIE SUNDELIUS Sr 


GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1 Broadway. New York 


= DUNLAP 


CONTRALTO. Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN Broadway, New York 


Ellen Keller 


VIOLINIST 
In America Season 1914-15. NOW BOOKING 


Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


WHITERILL 222. 


HEN RIETTE BACH 
. Management. 


Wolisohn Bureau, 1 W. 34 St... N. Y 


The HAMBOURG CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


MICHAEL HAMBOURG, JAN and BORIS HAMBOURG, Directors 
ETD r 9 ~ faculty of over sixty teachers. Courses now open. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


GIUSEPPE ee | ABBRINI a 
Minneapolis 


LIMA O’BRIEN 


ACCOMPANIST 
21 West 30th St., New York City Phone, Madisoe Square 3789 


as POLAFK§s 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Address: 217 E. 7ist St., New York City Telephone 923 Lenox 


ANNA BAUGHER wore 


Conoert, Reoital, Oratorio 
Management, Foster & Foster, 25 West 42nd St., New York 


HAROLD HENRY 


RICAN 
426 FINE'ARTS BLDG. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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2514 Emerson Ave.,S.,. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Virtuoso and pedagogue 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 
WOW IN NEW YORK | : 
late from Berlin. J 0) NA ¢ 


The Dutch Cellist 
The Celebrated Piano 
43 W. 92nd Street, Phone, Riverside 8217 
SEASON 1914-15 AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 








Steinway Piano Used 
Personal Management, —_— L. WAGNER 
1451 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


In America Entire Season 1914-15 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
Always and only poten Chas. & Wagner S09} Begedwer 


Steinway Piano Used 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


IN AMERICA 
ENTIRE SEASON 


Exclusive Management, CHARLES L. WAGNER 
1451 Broadway, New York 


Steinway Piano Used 
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AH EIN EMAN 


CONCERTS AND RECIT. ALSO SOUTHERN 
a FOLK SONGS COSTUME 
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esennaty 66 Frenne 
Coaching Son 
A 4 - S6sereetia 
R stuato: 46 W. 37th Street, New York Tel. 6948 Greeley 


Horatio Connell 


BASS BARITONE 
Management HAENSEL & JONES, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


205 West 67th St.. lew York City 
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¢CATHERWOOD |=. 


Fowler geared 1110 W. Washington a 
Los pn Sy ac Phone 20584 


NM MORGANA 


Coloratura Soprano From La Scala in Milan 
pamper het Sy Season 
Address: AEOLIAN HALL, Rooms 1626-27, N. Y. City 


MARGARET SHIRLEY 


Sopr 
Available for guaaivs oe OS Musicales 
IRISH BALLADS A SPECIALTY 
Exolusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York 
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“HEARD THE WORLD 
AROUND” 
Olfice: 1 West 3th Street 
Telephone 6128 Greeley 


FRANCES mec KD Roz a 


FREE are ge igh adhere ena ong 
SEASON 1914-15 NOW BOOKING 
Exoiusive Management for Concerts: &. E. Johnston, 45! Broadway, New York City 
Baldwin Piano Used 


WITHERSPOON 


BASS Metropolitan Opera 


Available for Concert and Oratorio 
Address: Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


Mme. KATE ROLLA 


Former _Prima-Don: Covent Imperial Opera 
Seen Moscow and Petersburg: Sin Carlo, Kenfion ae ete 
tan, New York, etc. Pupil of 
VOICE CULTURR 
or Concert, Repertoire, Diction. 
Speciality of correct tone production and breath control. 


Studio, 251 West 8iet Street, N. Y. Phone, Schuyler, 3960 


BELLE 
GOTTSCHALK 


Lyric 
Soprano 


Antonia Sawyer 


1426 BROADWAY 
New York City 






































ST. PAUL CONCERTS BY THE 
MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA. 


Splendid Program Presented by Emil Oberhoffer and His 
Men—Schubert Club Events—Free Municipal Concerts 
“Are Popular —- Works by Local Composers Heard. 

St. Paul, Minn., January 16, rots. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra is rapidly grow- 
ing in favor with the musical public here, and three more 
well attended concerts by that admirable body of musi- 
cians have been added to the important musical events of 
the present season. December 3, Berlioz’s symphony, 
“Harold in Italy,” was the chief offering of the orchestra 
and received at Emil Oberhoffer’s hands a most pictur- 
esque and finished reading. Helen Stanley, late of the Cen- 
tury Opera Company, was the excellent soloist. December 
31, perhaps, will go on record as one of the most exhilar- 
ating and delightful orchestra! concerts ever given in St. 
Paul. The program was an all Wagner one. The vorspiels to 
“Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser” and “Meistersingers,” besides 
the “Siegfried Waldweben,” “Ride of the Valkyries,” pre- 
lude to the third act of “Lohengrin” and the “Entrance 
of the Gods into Walhalla” were given. Julia Claussen 
was the soloist and delighted her hearers with fine rendi- 
tions of Senta’s ballad, Isolde’s “Liebestod” and three of 
the master’s songs with orchestra. The singer received 
quite an ovation. Two nights ago Rachmaninoff’s second 
symphony was performed, and while long in spite of cuts, 
only the scherzo being given in its entirety, it proved a 
massive work of wonderful proportions. Alice Verlet was 
the soloist. John McCormack will be the soloist at the 
next concert by the orchestra, January 28. 








Scuusert Civur Events. 


Constance Purdy a few afternoons ago appeared here 
before the Schubert Club, St. Paul’s pioneer musical or- 
ganization, in a recital of Russian songs. She wore the 
costume of a Slavic grande dame of 100 years ago. A 
large audience thoroughly enjoyed her program and sing- 
ing. The former covered a large variety of Russian 
lieder. A fortnight ago Julia Culp gave a recital before 
the club and scored a big success. Her program was 
chiefly devoted, as is her wont, to Schubert, Schumann 
and Brahms. Songs by John Alden Carpenter and Mrs. 
Beach completed the list. Coenraad von Bos was the piano 
accompanist. The Schubert Club’s next artistic attraction 
will be Katherine Goodson, the English pianist. 


Loca Composers’ Works HEarp. 


Of marked local interest was the program devoted to St. 
Paul composers, given before the Schubert Club a few af- 
ternoons ago. Compositions by George Fairclough and Carl 
Heilmaier were played by piano pupils, while songs by 
Malcolm McMillan, Leopold Bruenner, Rhys-Herbert and 
Paolo la Villa were sung by Marie O’Meara and Alma 
Peterson. A song by the late Gertrude Sans Souci was 
also upon the program and was sung by Miss Peterson, 
who at its close was the recipient of a bouquet from the 
deceased composer’s aged mother, who was in the audi- 
ence. 


Free MunicipaL Concerts. 


The municipal concerts, which are being given fort- 
nightly at the Auditorium and which are attended by large 
crowds who are admitted free, are proving a source of 
much gratification to the originators. The best local tal- 
ent is supplying the excellent programs offered. Irene 
Simons, contralto, and James Calihan, tenor, will be the 
soloists at the next concert. 


Active Locat MUSICIANS. 


Jessica de Wolf and Marie O’Meara recently gave re- 
citals before the Matinee Musicale of Duluth, and Alma 
Peterson soon will give a recital at Dubuque, Ia. The 
composers’ evenings inaugurated by Ella Richards at her 
home here are proving one of the artistic features of the 
musical season. The last evening was devoted to Beetho- 
ven, while the previous one was given to Brahms. 

J. McCiure BeEttows. 





National Opera Club French Evening. 


Minnie Tracey, the American soprano, who has been 
singing in grand opera abroad, but who now is in Amer- 
ica, is an actively interested member of the newly or- 
ganized National Grand Opera Club of America. At the 
French “Conversazione” evening given by the club at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Thursday evening, January 
21, Miss Tracey had charge of the interesting program, in 
which well known singers contributed numbers from Mas- 


senet, Debussy, Thomas, Cornelius, Gounod, Meyerbeer, 
etc. 
Miss Tracey herself was heard in the aria from 


“L’enfant prodigue,” Debussy, and her singing was most 
enthusiastically applauded. For encore the soprano sang 
the charming Massenet “Le Fleur.” 


WITTGENSTEIN 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Tour Now Booking 


Address: 230 West 107th Street, New York 
KNABE PIANO USED 
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Jerome Uhl 


BASS-BARITONE 





“It is simply gorgeous sing- 
ing, that is all!”"—Oscar Ham- 
merstein. 

“This popular baritone is de- 
serving of = epithet great.”— 
Toronto 

“By far the best in the cast 
I have attended at the Cu 
tury."—E. Marzialle (alteri.ete 
baritone with Titto Ruffo in 
Spain). 


Management, R. E. Johnston 
1451 Broadway, New York Phone 608 Bryant 
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THE MANAGERS’ FORUM. 


Comments Invited. 





A Message from Texas. 

The size of it is 7” x 10%” and only four pages at that. 
No catchword is used for its title, just plain and simple: 
“THE TEXAS NATIVIST.” 

And to be modern in speech we may mention that the man 
behind the “Little Giant” is Dr. S. E. Asbury, who hits 
the bull’s eye just once a month. 

The power and influence of this tiny organ is enhanced 
by the fact that it was born in one of the educational cen- 
ters of the Lone Star State, at College Station, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical State College. 

It is well to mention this fact, for by doing so it will 
readily be seen how far ahead the leading men of this 
institution are in their esteem for the cultural value of 
a musical education (nay, more, musical activities in any 
and all its higher forms), how far ahead of some of our 
institutions of learning which are situated somewhat closer 
to the fountainhead of culture. 

Replacing Ragtime. 

Dr. Asbury, like many other thinking men, realizes that 
in order to awaken a genuine appreciation for the best 
music in a city or hamlet, a systematic campaign must be 
carried on among “the people.” While Dr. Asbury fully 
appreciates the good work that music clubs and similar 
organizations accomplish toward that end, he has suffi- 
cient foresight to realize that there is a vast amount of 
work to be accomplished far beyond the spheres the local 
music clubs labor in. 

After all is said and done the average small town music 
club proves to be a rather exclusive set and but few of 
them carry their missionary work to “the people.” 

When they find ragtime they face about and let the 
devil finish his work, not realizing that ragtime is merely 
a matter of habit with the lower strata and that the task 
should be to win them over to the “pure food” musical 
die t. 

In his most interesting papers on “City Music Drama,” 
Dr. Asbury makes a bold drive for the solution of this 
vital problem. 


Hotbed of Enthusiasm. 


While, of course, he is but advocating a musical uplift 
that should benefit the community as well as the muse, 
his lines are of utmost interest‘to professional artists and 
managers, for after all, the success of the profession de- 
pends on the universal appreciation that may be awakened 
all over the land for the best music. 

The same spirit of civic pride that is played upon with 
such splendid results in the subsidizing of our symphony 
orchestras, may be used even to better advantage when 
within the folds of the city music drama, musical pageant, 
festival, or whatever you choose to call it will enlist “the 
people” en masse, not merely as an audience but also as 
performers. The choruses and orchestras of our institu- 
tions of learning will find opportunities to turn their ac- 
complishments to the benefit of the entire population. 

The city music drama will have its strong local color- 
ing, which alone from commercial and publicity stand- 
points will prove a sure winner. 

The possibilities evolving from these civic musical events 


are of such vast dimensions that one hardly dares to 
dream of the enormous development in musical apprecia- 
tion that would result therefrom should this become a 


national custom. 

Our sister arts need feel no pangs of jealousy for there 
would be plenty of opportunity for the men with the pen 
and brush in connection with such work. 


New Applications. 

Dr. Asbury’s doctrine is not a new one by any means, 
but his splendid fight for the issue is worthy of comment 
ind imitation. 

Oberammergau, the Bethlehem Bach Festivals, the 

indshorg “Messiah” Week, etc., are all monumental testi- 
nony to the feasibility of this work. 

The managerial foresight Dr. Asbury discloses in his 
He holds his thumb on 
the pulse of public opinion and seems to knew every 
symptom encountered in the psychological contortions 
that the public mind performs in its final adjustment for 
“Appreciation” and “Enthusiasm.” 

Let Dr. Asbury speak for himself : 

“First, we contend that the collaboration of many dis- 
interested, amateurs and professional artists, each con- 
tributing what he may of ideas, time and labor, should 
be preferred in this work to complete individual author- 
ship. However, should the company or society be com- 
pelled to employ artists for those parts of the undertaking 
clearly beyond the artistic abilities of any of its member- 
ship, professional artists at higher compensation will be 


propaganda is truly remarkable. 


found more satisfactory than amateurs or half-amateurs 
at lower charges. For these professional artists are more 
conscientious and reliable. True amateurs should never 
desire or accept compensation for their services. Sec- 
ondly, we advise that the several projects of the organiza- 
tion, or the several stages of progress of the one project, 
be kept out of print that is, public print, so long as they 
are in rehearsal, or even later, by resort to copyright, and 
by securing promises of secrecy from all members, and all 
performers having access to the manuscript.” 
Practical Dreams. 

Most people who dream these noble ideas that are to 
prove the solution of this perpetually interesting problem, 
lack sufficient experience and practicability to set the wheels 
amoving—yes, and keep them agoing, but Dr. Asbury is 
certainly not of that type. His dreams are those that 
have become crystallized through the fires of common 
sense and experience. Behold the proof of it in the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“We must earnestly contend that all, or the greater 
part of the net proceeds from public performances should 
be returned to the treasury for the improvement of the 
music-drama during the following year. For these public 
performances would always remain the principal sources 
of revenue, since fees for membership should be kept 
merely nominal, so that membership in the company or 
society would always be within easy reach of every citi- 
zen of Houston. This prosaic matter of the disposition 
of the money made is the very heart of the project. When 
the money is used for other purposes, the artistic project 
the next year must be the same old version, or a raw 
new play, And this being the case, the same dead level 
of achievement will be maintained year after year.” 

“What's Sauce for the Goose.”’ 

I hope that our ultra-sensitive readers will forgive the 
following materialistic simile, but on a close call I can 
think of no other that would illustrate more vividly the 
true spirit of American enterprise than that which was 
displayed by the Standard Oil when they went forth to 
convert the peaceful heathen of the East to the use of 
kerosene, an incident which may bear very strongly on 
Dr. Asbury’s propaganda. 

They used little or no literature in this vast campaign. 
Not that they feared the wastepaper basket, but experience 
told them that to cultivate the kerosene-burning habit 
among people you must use more substantial mediums than 
mere stationery. 

Cheap lamps were distributed free of charge by the 
hundred thousands. I said free of charge, but let us jot 
down—for the time being. Indeed, those lamps were paid 
for heavily by the millions of gallons of oil that were 
used in them and are still being used. 

That is the very thing our vast undeveloped musical 
fields need. A systematic, direct cultivation of musical 
appreciation. A campaign carried on through our musical 
and daily press by the concerted powers of our educational 
institutions, and, lest you forget—by yourself, Mr. Manager. 

Dr, Asbury’s message from Texas is just one of the 
numerous big things that come from little places, and 
should be heeded by every coworker who is trying to 
figure out the true solution of our perplexing managerial 


problems. 
M Sal Tasel 





Geniuses are born—but careers are made. 

Great artists find a certain amount of satisfaction in 
being misunderstood, while the novice prays for unanimous 
recognition. 

As if the musical artist had not been vain enough, along 
comes the phonograph and tops it off with another layer. 

Oh, ye aspirants, before you choose music for your 
career, look up the definition of the word: “Career.” 
Muse over it as you may, but from these four definitions 
be sure to strike out the last two: “A course of action”; 
“To move”; “To run rapidly”; “A race.” 

The artist of old read over his criticisms and trophies 
when longing for the glories of the past. The modern 
artist plays his records and forgets his critics. 

When the successful artist’s haughtiness infects his 
manager, it is high time that they: mutually discharge one 
another. 

Every item of publicity is like a messenger sent on an 
endless errand. Good ones come home and bring results, 
inferior kinds hardly ever return; they bear trouble if 
they do. NEMo. 





Uncle Eben. 
“De man dat tries to put on airs,” said Uncle Eben, 


“throws hisself entirely on de mercy of folks dat is too 
polite to laugh.”—Newark (N. J.) Star. 


Annual Breakfast of Haarlem 
PI ill . Ss . t 

Thursday morning, January 21, marked the annual 
breakfast of the Haarlem Philharmonic Society, Mrs. 
Rastus Seneca Ransom president, which was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Eleven o’clock found the Astor Gallery already crowded 
with handsomely gowned representatives of Haarlem so- 
ciety and their guests, anticipative of the program to be 
furnished by Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Frank la Forge, pianist. 

Entirely in white, Mme. Alda made a most attractive 
picture, and she sang with her usual grace and charm of 
manner, inspiring much spontaneous applause from the 
Haarlem ladies. Her voice was clear and sure, and on 
all sides, between numbers, one could hear subdued whis- 
pers of appreciation for her lovely voice, style of sing- 
ing, and especially for her admirable diction, also for the 
splendid support given by Mr. la Forge at the piano. Mr. 
la Forge, who plays always from memory, with eyes on 
the singer, never fails to attract great admiration for his 
exceptionally fine work. This composer-pianist was rep- 
resented on the program by two numbers, “I Came with 
a Song” (repeated) and “In Pride of May,” also by one 
encore. As usual he was obliged to share in the ac- 
knowledgment of the applause for these particular num- 
bers, 

Other composers represented on Mme. Alda’s program 
were Paradies, Munro, Philidor, Faure, Grieg, Hiie, Mas- 
senet, Thomas, Woodman and Puccini. 

Mme. Alda was the guest of honor at the breakfast, 
which immediately followed the musicale, in the Grand 
Ball Room, but she was unfortunately unable to remain 
for any length of time, being called away by a rehearsal. 

Three hundred members and four hundred guests were 
seated for the breakfast, with absolutely no confusion, 
due to the perfect management of Mrs. Judson Grenoud 
Wells and her entertainment committee. The address of 
welcome was ably given by Mrs. William H. Laird. 

Dainty baskets of pink carnations adorned the tables, 
and the Don Richardson Orchestra, stationed in the first 
gallery, played during the breakfast. Just before the cof- 
fee was served all stood to participate in the singing of 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Those on the receiving line were Mesdames William H. 
Laird, H. Winter Davis, Herman Booth, Warren Aymar 
Leonard, Julian Nunes Henriques, Frederick Atherton 
Duneka, J. Jarrett Blodgett, Orison Blunt Smith, Arthur 
A. Stilwell, Thomas Jacka, Robert MacLaren, William 
Wallace Clendinning, Judson Grenoud Wells and Warren 
van Kleeck. 

The ushers, who were Edna Haaren, Hazel Guild, Edith 
Haskin, Beatrice Kluge, carried white and gold La Tosca 
canes trimmed with pink carnations and tied with pink 
satin ribbon. 

There was only one cloud to mar the complete pleasure 
of the Haarlem Society on this annual getting together 
event. Their president, Mrs. Ransom, was unable to be 
present on account of the recent death of her husband, the 
Hon. Rastus Seneca Ransom. Preceding the musicale a 
due expression of sympathy was taken by the members 
of the society for Mrs. Ransom. 








May Marshall-Cobb’s Vocalism Praised. 


May Marshall-Cobb, the soprano soloist in Emory M. E. 
Church, Pittsburgh, has been busy this season filling en- 
gagements in concert, oratorio and recital. Her repertoire 
includes songs in English, French, German and _ Italian, 
and the following press encomiums may be taken as an 
indication of her success in each and every vocal endeavor : 

May Marshall-Cobb, who won great favor lust year when she sang 
in the same work with this society, repeated her triumph of last 
season, winning most enthusiastic applause. Her voice is one of 
beautiful quality, and she sings with consummate art. The soprano 
parts in this work are exacting, but she was at all times equal to 
the demand made upon her. s 

“Pious Orgies” in the first part, “Ah, Wretched Israel,” and 
“Wise Men, Flattering,” in the second, and the melodious “So Shall 
the Lute and Harp Awake,” from the third part, were sung with 
beautiful effect. Mrs. Cobb has won many friends among music 
lovers of this city, and her return will ever be welcomed.—New 
Castle (Pa.) News. 








In the performance of the opera “I.ucia di Lammermoor,” last 
night, in Carnegie Music fall, May Marshall-Cobb, soprano, sang 
the difficult part of Lucia in a very commendable manner. Her 
voice is flexible and beautifully poised, and she sings with much 
feeling and expression. Her duets with the tenor and baritone were 
given with splendid sustenance of tone, and the climaxes were 
worked up with great power.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 





“Summer” was the second number sung by May Marshall-Cobb. 
F Mrs. Cobb was a favorite of the audience, as was shown 
from the start. Her sweet voice and the ease with which she sang 
were both especially noticeable. She was called back several 
times.—Wilkinsburg (Pa.) Call. (Advertisement.) 





Art is long, but more than one artist has found himself 
short. 
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HOW TO PLAY BACH MUSICALLY. 


By Laura Remick Copp. 


Why is Bach still considered, by many persons who 
ought to know better, to bé “dry,” formal and uninterest- 
ing and why is he played by them in such a desultory man- 
ner? Because music pupils “take” Bach’s music as so 
much medicine and exhibit a similar enthusiasm over it. 
They study it because they have to or because some one 
else does or it is in the curriculum of the school they at- 
tend or for other reasons, and approaching the master’s 
pages in this state of mind they play them accordingly, 
never trying to make the compositions the least bit at- 
tractive or displaying in their interpretations one iota of 
musical caprice or fancy. 

Bach is full of poetry and of musical beauty, if one ap- 
proaches him in the spirit to discover these qualities. His 
works are extremely melodious, in spite of their strict 
form and intricate polyphony. It is a musical delight in 
itself to follow these various voices in their ceaseless 
wanderings, knowing which one to emphasize and which 
to subdue, when to keep them well separated and when 
to allow them to flow along evenly side by side, but al- 
ways welding them into one unified whole. The ability 
to do it, however, presupposes positive knowledge as a 
groundwork. 

From the earliest study Bach’s works should never be 
learned en bloc, but each composition should be taken 
apart to discover its musical construction. Then rebuild 
it again and the result will be astonishing. Aside from 
such architectural procedure it is not sufficient to have 
in addition finger dexterity and rhythmic accuracy in or- 
der to interpret Bach properly. There must be, too, mu- 
sical fancy and that vital touch without which all repro- 
duced music is dead, or, rather, unconscious, always 
awaiting breath to give it life. 

Most players feel the neef of resourceful interpretation 
in the average music; why is it they do not in Bach? 
This little scene was enacted in a conservatory practice 
room. A piano student was playing one of the French 
suites by Bach when a colleague came into the room, lis- 
tened in astonishment, and exclaimed: “What is that?” 
Finding that it was a Bach piece, she commented naively: 
“I never heard Bach sound so attractive before.” It is 
easily enough explained. The pianist had found the spirit 
of the composition and revealed it in the playing. 

When the true content of Bach music is not readily 
in touch with the imagination of the average player he 
should read Dr. Hugo Riemann’s Analysis of Bach’s 
“Wohltemperirtes Klavier” (well tempered clavichord), 
wherein he paints in language highly imaginative, pic- 
turesque and living, the grand old master’s intentions and 
inspirational founts. Of the D major prelude, for in- 
stance, Riemann says: “Something resembling a spring 
mood pervades this piece; light hearted beings seem to be 
merrily throwing flowers, each one to the other.” Could 
any one fail to respond to this poetical idea and not 
transmit the happy mood to his finger tips, so that the mu- 
sic would sound graceful and pleasing? Im different vein, 
but in keeping with the tonal text is the comment on the 
E flat minor prelude: “With deep, dignified solemnity 
this prelude advances in 3—2 measure; the long drawn 
lines of the melody display great and noble feeling; now 
soulful eyes full of love seem to be gazing at us, now 
deep sighs are heard, sighs of pain at the limited power 
of human beings, who are able to realize only a small por- 
tion of unlimited will; so, at least, would I explain the 
mighty tearing asunder of the voices at the beginning of 
the second half.” In the E major prelude “the light ar- 
peggio triplets with their delicately moving summits (as 
though ruffled by a soft breath of air) and the cozy little 
shake of the feathered singers concealed beneath them 
wave like branches adorned with fresh leaves. Below all 
is peaceful (stationary bass and slow, onward gliding mid- 
dle voice).” 

The Riemann interpretation given the prelude and fugue 
in E minor seems especially pertinent: “The pale colored 
key of E minor suggested to Bach two ideas totally differ- 
ing from each other. The prelude is full of passion, of 
painful palpitation, of impetuousness. It seems as if it 
were a piano arrangement of some trio for violin, lute 
and harpsichord and would best be interpreted if read 
in that spirit. All three instruments carry out their arts 
in a consistent manner, until the entry of the presto (in- 
dicated by Bach himself), somewhere about the middle 
of the piece. But the contents of this presto differ only 
in appearance from those of the first section, a glance at 
the lower voice shows that the beginning of it is only the 
transposition of the opening measure from E minor to A 
minor, but the violin has been carried away by the lively 
movement, and now the harpsichord follows, for the most 
part in sixths and tenths, while the lute is silent, at any 
rate is no longer noticeable. The fugue, the only one 


of the ‘Well Tempered Klavier’ in two voices is of some- 
what mournful mood, and yet there are no painful con- 
vulsions; it is rather of a contemplative character, like 


the beholding of nature clad in its autumn garb, when even 
the falling leaf and the bare becoming branches afford 
esthetic enjoyment.” 

If such imaginative literary interpretations do not stir 
the less gifted performer to try to put musical expression 
into Bach, I do not know what would. Dr. Riemann 
arouses the sense of color and the emotional nature in any 
one who reads him with understanding. Of the prelude 
and fugue in A flat he says: “A certain thoughtfulness 
and tenderness of expression distinguishes these two 
pieces”; of the G major prelude and fugue, “both pieces 
are as brisk as bees”; of the F major, “the esthetic ef- 
fect of the piece might be defined as active industry with- 
out haste; the bright key of F major sparkles like morn- 
ing fresh with dew and even the key of D minor, which 
appeals in conjunction with it, remains free from all bit- 
terness and melancholy, for its most powerful harmonies 
(chords of B flat major and A major) are selected by 
preference.” _ The F sharp major prelude, together with 
the C sharp and E major ones, he characterizes as “na- 
ture painting moods; while listening to them one can think 
only of the moods of flowers and of the songs of birds.” 
The prelude and fugue in F sharp minor are contrasted 
thus: “Perhaps one ought to look upon the prelude as 
landscape, on the fugtie as soul painting, in both it is 
the season of autumn, but while the autumn mood of 
nature casts, as it were, only a light shadow over the 
landscape, through the fugue runs a solemn 
question to be or not to be.” Imaginative, poetic and 
movingly human are such analyses! For comparisons and 
descriptive language he ranges through not only all the 
moods and caprices of nature, but also those of man, 
finding, as it were, a musical translation for them in these 
various preludes and fugues. Awakened to appreciation 
by this inspired presentation of Riemann’s we can say of 
Bach as Schumann did of Schubert: “He has tones for 
the most delicate shades of feeling, thoughts, even acci- 
dents and occurrences of life.” All the attributes of the 
mind and the varying shades of emotion seem reflected 
here, as pointed out by Riemann, untroubled joy, light- 
hearted happiness, Olympianlike repose and serenity, re- 
strained power, passionate throbbing, grief, peace and 
cheerful delight, noble feeling full of depth and energy, 
intensity, colossal dignity, power, pride, pensiveness, no- 
bility, humor, seriousness, strength, dignified solemnity, 
calm, philosophical superiority, passion, pain, impetuous- 
ness, contemplation, great love, deep sorrow, introspec- 
tion, quiet musing, torture, thoughtfulness, tenderness, 
naiveté, earnestness, fervent holiness, gentleness. Also 
one finds fresh, lovely spring, with its note of green, 
flashing, glimmering, glistening, ardent midsummer; the 
shade of leafy trees; grass fragrant and tender; bloom- 
ing flowers, all alive with the hum of insects; morning 
dew; nature clad in autumn garb; the falling leaf; songs 
of birds; whispering leaves; softly swaying branches, all 
are suggested by this music. The domains of religion, 
philosophy, psychology, science, art, architecture, and even 
athletics are drawn upon by Riemann for forceful, illu- 
minating illustrations. 

Not only does this writer portray the general character 
of each prelude and fugue, but also he describes and ana- 
lyzes their themes and motives. Speaking of the C sharp 
major fugue he says: “In place of the continual tremolo 
appears a broken one, which intensifies the general charac- 
ter; everything is life and movement; everywhere is blos- 
som and radiance; the very atmosphere trembles, and yet 
the firm metrical design of the principal theme displays to 
the end the same rapturous repose. In the concluding 
measures great arpeggio forms like deep sighs writhe 
through a compass of almost three octaves.” And _ this, 
referring to the ending of the C sharp minor fugue: “It 
would be difficult to name anything at all comparable to 
the majestic rising and falling from the low bass entry at 
the commencement of the third section down to the very 
last note.” An episode “with its constantly whirling fig- 
ure and its octave leaps up and down”; is said to resemble 
“a mad dance of gnats.” The bass part of another is thus 
commented upon: “With zeal and not without a certain 
humor does the bass part visit the heights and depths of 
its domain, feeling its way now by steps of a fifth or of a 
fourth, now rising or falling in long lines and by conjunct 
movement.” The theme of the D major fugue is com- 
pared to a fish, “Our present theme is at first comfortably 
poised on the fifth, like a fish resting on the top of a 
smooth wave; it then dives below the fundamental note, 
glides back again to the fifth and then with quiet, serpen- 
tine motion passes through the third down to the funda- 
mental note.” The figures and themes are not only graph- 
ically depicted but fairly humanized. They are made to 
nestle and cling, te sigh, to breathe peace, to shed tears, 
and struggle ’mid torture and pain. In one fugue the 
counterpoint is spoken of as nestling close to the theme; 
in ancther “the alto sighs from weariness,” the “dropping 
tone” of a principal motive are compared to drops of rain 
or tears, and the theme of another fugue as “passing 
slowly upward from the fundamental note to the third, 
amid pain and torture struggles still further with chro- 


awe—the 


” 





matic harmonies up to the fifth, from which it sinks back’ 
by degrees to the fundamental tone.” 

Through the medium of this wonderful music we are 
made to knew the soul’s passionate struggles, the yearning 
sighs of a great heart in its Faust-like search after truth, 
and at last are led into the Holy of Holies, where fervent 
prayer prevails, a heart beseeching for the mercy of the 
Almighty, where holy earnestness reigns and deep sublim- 
ity casts a sacred lustre over all. 
Riemann thus to the depths of his nature, there must be 
something in it besides mere academical skill in construc- 
tion, even though that in itself is .stupendous, but when 


If Bach’s music can stir 


joined to it there is a truly musical spirit; its genius and 
inspiration transcend words. 

Harold Bauer is playing unique programs this season 
one of them consisting largely of from the 
“Well Tempered Clavichord.” 
fugues such prominence and interpreting them masterfully 
will help much toward the appreciation of Bach. for really 


selections 
Giving the preludes and 


his works would make much more of an appeal if his 
message were better understood. Of the classic writers he 
is truly the worst played of them all, and this is largely 
due tc the general method of presenting him more as a 
scholastic composer than a musical one. 
and undeserved. Bach’s own imaginative gift was a highly 
developed one, and as Riemann says: “It is not too bold to 
assert that in the separate numbers of the ‘Well Tempered 


This is unjust 


Clavier’ Bach not only aimed at displaying technic in all 
positions of the keyboard, but at the same time in typical 
manner at revealing the character of each particular key. 
The C minor prelude of the first part is so possessed with 
the spirit of the C minor key, so full of restrained power, 
of passionate longing, that the C minor symphony of Bee- 
thoven, and likewise his ‘Sonata Pathétique,’ recur spon- 
And before this remembrance 
There 


is a lyrical quality in Bach’s polyphonic music, underneath 


taneously to one’s mind. 
Bach’s work does neither pale nor wither away.” 


the difficult constructive part, and we must delve until we 
find it and not be content merely with playing Bach tech- 
nically perfect nor even intelligently well, but breathe into 
his measures the spirit of life and try to reanimate the 
spark of divine fire surely slumbering there, “remove it 
from the category of impersonal, passionless art into the 
realm of personal, emotional music, full of depth of feel- 
ing.” 

To end with Riemann: 
thetic reproduction of the notes, but the perfect mental 
feeling it through 


“Not the heartless, unsympa- 


comprehension of a musical work of art, 
every nerve, bringing it to resonant life—this is perfect 
piano playing.” 





A New York Symphony Concert. 





At Aeolian Hall, New York, on Sunday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 24, the symphony society conducted by Walter Dam- 
rosch presen‘*ed a program of varied interest, of which 
Berlioz’s “Symphonie Fantastique” was the most impor- 
tant number. 

The performance of this once sensa*ional work was ade- 
quate and as good as any of the Symphony Society per- 
formances are. It received the usual applause. Sixty- 
nine measures were cut out of the “Scene in the Fields,” 
omitting the storm. An entire city lot removed from this 
not very arable land would despoil no fruit trees, how- 
ever, and the omission of the dozen pages from the score, 
and of all the repeats throughout the work, only added 
the fantasy of the conductor to that of the composer. 

The tail end of the tempest still left at the end of the 
“Scene in the Fields,” though not fierce enough to sug- 
gest a deluge. was a sufficient reminder of umbrellas. 

The passage marked col legno for the violins and violas 
near the end of the last movement sounded well enough 
when played detached, colla punta. Does not Berlioz him- 
self say that unless coi legno is well played by a big body 
of strings it will sound as if something had gone wrong 
with the orchestra? 

After the symphony, Emilio de Gogorza sang Massenet’s 
serenade 


air, “Promesse de mon avenir,” and later the 


from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” and the serenade from 
,eTlioz’s “Faust.” 

Between the two appearances of Mr. de Gogorza came 
Dvorak’s “Notturno” 
formed and enthusiastically received. 
with Franck’s great piano “Prelude, Choral and Fugue” 
discreetly and effectively scored for orchestra by Pierné. 
’Tis better to hear Franck arranged, than never to hear 
Franck at all. 
masterpieces to another workshop and send them out again 
in another shape? 

Converted cruisers are all very well; but Franck has his 
dreadnoughts. 

~ 


for orchestra, which was well per- 
The concert ended 


But is it necessary to drag these modern 





Irresistible. 


Nowadays, when two irresistible bodies meet, the usual 
course is for them to join hands and take a few turns in 


the maxixe or the hesitation.—Judge. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


Published every Saturday by Musical Courier Co. 
Devoted to the interests of the Piano Trade. 


Rudolf Berger, the tenor, will make his first ap- 
pearance this season at the Metropolitan Opera on 


February 4. 
odvcsnnchidlctnsiihe 


In neutral Italy, Franz von Vecsey, the Hungarian 
violinist, appears on his concert programs as Fran- 
cois de Vecsey. Why? 

PaSAeSy “Wawa 

Salaries at the Metropolitan Opera are not to 
be reduced twenty-five per cent. next season, as 
some unofficial rumors state, which reach the Mu- 
SICAL COURIER just as this paper is going to press. 

stinilerenarcnat 

Those musicians whose centenaries fall in 1915 
are given as follows by London Musical News: 
Johann Okenheim, Palestrina, Neri, Froberger, 
Fiorillo, Heller, Franz, Kjerulf, Sivori, Volkmann, 


etc. 
a 


His friends in New York will be glad to hear that 
Ernesto Consolo, the excellent pianist and peda- 
gogue, stands an excellent chance of being appointed 
successor to the late Giovanni Sgambati as head of 
the Santa Cecilia Musical Academy at Rome. 

eaten eiomiy 

It is announced by the Metropolitan Opera that 
after the present season, Alfred Hertz, the Wag- 
nerian conductor, no longer will be connected with 
that organization. His successor is to be Arthur 
Bodansky, at present of the Mannheim Opera and 
formerly with the Prague Opera. 

0 

All the leading publishing houses of Paris have 
formed a syndicate with a capital of ten million 
francs for the purpose of publishing a national 
French edition of all standard music. The members 
of the syndicate have bound themselves in the 
future not to import a single sheet of German music. 
All the classics, from Bach to modern times, will 
be reprinted, including Wagner. 

| Ce 


The two famous Paris orchestras—the Lamoureux 
and the Colonne—have combined forces, some of 
the men from each being away at the front, and the 
regular Sunday afternoon concerts. have been re- 
sumed at the Salle Gaveau, the home of the 
Lamoureux Orchestra. The two _ conductors, 
Camille Chevillard (Lamoureux) and G. Pierné 
(Colonne) alternate in directing the concerts. 

cece sittin 

Mascagni’s “Cavalleria” is alluded to by John F. 
Runciman, in the London Saturday Review, as “rub- 
bish.” We cannot agree with Mr. Runciman’s 
estimate, for we consider “Cavalleria” to be a dis- 
tinctive form of opera, a departure from what had 
been before in the same field, and aside from every- 
thing else, a work filled with melody, sincerity, and 
passion, and orchestrated in lovely and masterful 
style. The fact that Mascagni has gained no great 
success since “Cavalleria” should not blind anyone 
to the real artistic value of that little opera with its 
compact, gripping plot, and its wonderful unification 
of story and music. 

os 

When the Chicago and Boston Operas resume— 
we do not say if they resume, as we are not calamity 
croakers—it might not be a bad plan for one or 

both of those organizations to trv an American as 
managing director. There is every reason why a 
man born in this country and gifted with talents for 
such a position should be able to fill it with tact and 
artistic and commercial cleverness. Maurice Grau 
and Heinrich Conried were business men with no 
musical knowledge; Andreas Dippel is a musician 
with business knowledge; Cleofonte Campanini is 
a musician; Henry Russell and Gatti-Casazza are 
both musical and businesslike. All this goes to show 
that it is not necessary for a successful operatic im- 
presario to be only a musician or only a business 
man. Certain executive qualities, ability to select 
expert assistants in all the departments, and at 


least some “showman’’ instinct seem to be the chief 


essentials required. 
pane Cea is 


Porto Rico and Havana are having opera seasons 
this winter, furnished by Italian companies recruit- 
ed in the United States. 

ee a 

Albert Spalding leaves for the Pacific Coast this 
week. He will be the first violinist to play in the 
new million dollar auditorium in San Francisco’s 
civic center. He appears there on February 7. 

eibhalippnaesnce 

In the Oregon Lower House, at Salem, a bill was 
introduced recently “providing for registration and 
licensing of music teachers, creating board of ex- 
aminers and placing such teachers under direction 
of State Superintendent of Public Instruction.” 
This bill is similar to the one introduced in the 
Oregon Legislature two years ago and which that 
body failed to pass. It remains to be seen whether 
the later measure will meet with better success. 

oe 

At the Philharmonic Society concerts of next 
Thursday evening and Friday afternoon (January 
28 and 29) at Carnegie Hall, Lucrezia Bori will be 
the soloist. She will sing the air of “Aurore” from 
Grétry’s “Cephale et Procris,” and the air of 
Louise from the third act of Charpentier’s opera 
of that name. The orchestral numbers include 
Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony, Dukas’ “Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice,” Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun” artd 
an overture by Méhul, “La Chasse de jeune Henri.” 


Unio: Weten oe 


It is not a cheerful matter to notice that some of 
our best known concert pianists seem to be unable 
to bring down both hands simultaneously upon the 
keyboard. The habit of continually sounding the 
left hand before the right is amateurish and un- 
musical and deserves the severest kind of censure. 
There are many students who have not the fine ear 
and highly developed aesthetic sense to preserve 
them from such a pernicious custom, but in the case 
of players who desire to be recognized as masters 
in their profession, sloppiness of attack is absolute- 
ly inexcusable unless, possibly, they are seeking to 
create “ragtime” effects. 


——->—_—_ 


How amusing the spectacle to see music critics 
writing articles defending music criticism. The 
burder. of their argument is to the effect that it is 
not necessary for music criticism to be infallible. 
As a matter of fact, a moment's reflection shows 
that music criticism is totally superfluous, for it 
never has made or unmade any musician of real 
merit. It has, however, frequently retarded such a 
musician on his road to success. If all the music 
critics in the world were to be banished at one fell 
swoop, music would not be harmed in the slightest 
degree and even might be helped. Musical persons 
would continue to go to concerts and opera and form 
their own judgments as they do to a great extent 
at the present time. Most American music critics, 
because they move in a very narrow circle of in- 
terests, exaggerate the importance of themselves 
and their writings. They never should forget that 
in this country the average citizen reads only one 
morning and one evening paper, and therefore each 
critic generally speaking appeals only to the readers 
of his own journal and specifically to those of such 
readers who are interested in music. The MusicaL 
CouRIER estimated some years ago, after careful 
examination of the attendance figures at concerts, 
that one-tenth of one per cent. of the population of 
any large city goes to concerts and is interested in 
serious music. It follows, therefore, that if a daily 
paper had a circulation of 300,000 (which is very 
unusual), the persons who read the music criticisms 
in such a paper would number exactly 300. The 
Musicat. Courter has more readers each week 
than all the music departments of the American 
daily newspapers combined have during the entire 
year. 
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“MME. SANS-GENE” PREMIERE. 


Heartily unimportant is “Mme. Sans-Géne,” the 
new four act opera by Umberto Giordano (book by 
Renato Simoni, after the comedy by Victorien 
Sardou and E. Moreau) heard at the Metropolitan 
Opera last Monday evening, January 25. It was the 
first performance of the work anywhere in the world 
and came after the Metropolitan had been alter- 
nately announcing and postponing the production 
annually for several years. The delay, it appears, 
was the fault of the composer, who did not finish 
his work until comparatively recently. 

It is not quite clear why Giordano took so much 
time to write his music for “Mme. Sans-Géne,” as 
the subject is exceedingly simple, with no novel 
situations or moods, and the score shows nothing 
that indicates deep thought or any kind of distin- 
guished inspiration on the part of the composer. 
Somewhere it was stated that Giordano admired the 
“Mme. Sans-Gene” libretto inordinately, and there- 
fore it may be that he worked leisurely in order to 
find musical material sufficiently elevated or effec- 
tive to pair itself fittingly with the book. What is 
it that incited Giordano’s admiration? Tersely told, 
the libretto relates this tale, familiar to the theatre 
going public for many years through the very pop- 
ular Sardou-Moreau comedy-drama : 

The first act opens ip Paris “during the stormy 
days of the French Revolution.” Caterina’s (““Mme. 
Sans-Géne”) laundry is shown. There is cannon 
firing. Excited crowds surge in and out of the 
laundry. Martial ardor and enthusiasm prevail. 
The police agent, Fouché, then an inferior official, 
is in evidence. Count Neipperg, wounded, rushes 
in and is hidden by-Caterina. Lefebvre, her sweet- 
heart, enters with a file of soldiers and is made sus- 
picious at the sight of Caterina’s locked bedroom. 
He demands the key, which she finally surrenders. 
He looks in the room, and coming out, asks Caterina 
sotto voce why she has not told him that there is a 
dead man within. This is “a feint to learn Cater- 
ina’s real feelings for the fugitive.” Once satisfied 
of her innocence, Lefebvre helps her to conceal the 
presence of the man. The lovers are reconciled. 

Act II plays in the chateau of Compiégne, nineteen 
years later. Napoleon has given Lefebvre the title 
of Duke of Danzig, and, of course, Mme. Sans-Géne 
now is a Duchess. Menials poke fun at the absent 
ducal pair. Caterina enters. She has comic trouble 
with her frock, hat and her dancing steps. Lefebvre 
comes in to tell the Duchess that because of her 
constant malapropos sayings and doings at Court, 
the monarch desires the Duke to divorce her. The 
pair vow renewed love and fidelity. Neipperg en- 
ters. Because of his suspected passion for the 
Empress, he has been dismissed by Napoleon, but 
desires a farewell interview with Her Imperial 
Majesty. Napoleon’s sisters and the Duchess have 
a set-to in which she offends them seriously. She 
is sent for by Napoleon. 

Napoleon receiving reports from Fouché, opens 
the third act. Caterina, in a long scene, defends her- 
self, tells of having been a vivandiere (which causes 
Napoleon to kiss a battle scar on her arm), and pre- 
sents him with an unpaid laundry bill contracted by 
him in the days when Caterina ran her establish- 
ment. Napoleon relents. Roustan comes in to tell 
Napoleon that “the secret door is ajar.” The lights 
are turned down and the three are silent. Neipperg 
steals in toward the Empress’ door. Napoleon 
seizes him. Neipperg is led away and Caterina de- 
clares his innocence. 

Lights burning low on the same scene are ob- 
served at the beginning of the fourth act. Lefebvre 
has been ordered to put Neipperg to death even 
though Napoleon is worried by doubts of the 
prisoner’s guilt. The Emperor orders Caterina to 


knock at his wife’s door and announce Neipperg. 
The door opens slightly and the Empress hands out 
a packet. 


Napoleon seizes it. It contains a letter 





addressed to the Austrian Emperor complaining of 
the attentions of Neipperg. Everything is forgiven, 
a hunting party enters and Napoleon kisses the hand 
of the Duchess. 

A number of musicians, including Beethoven, 
Mozart, Schumann, Weber, Wolf, and even Verdi 
in several instances have shown themselves to be 
poor selectors of suitable libretto material for opera, 
and Giordano is to be included in the number so 
far as “Mme. Sans-Géne” is concerned, even though 
he showed acumen when he set some of his former 
works, “André Chenier,” “Fedora” “Siberia,” etc. 

“Mme. Sans-Géne” is unoperatic except for 
comedy purposes. There is no love interest, the 
chief incidents center about a personage ( Napoleon) 
who is not introduced until the third act, the end- 
ings of the acts are without suspense or dramatic 
force, and the fragmentary incidents throughout the 
play offer no stimulus to the imagination and no 
appeal to the emotions, unless the several scenes of 
conjugal tenderness be excepted. 

Giordano’s music is agreeable, euphonious, 
smooth, ingratiating, but never moving or noble. 
The attempts at dramatic intensity in the score 
sound insincere and are palpably artificial. The 
composer never was stirred deeply, and consequent- 
ly he fails to stir his hearers. The Napoleon theme 
is bombastic, even ridiculous. The introduction of 
the “Marseillaise” and other military airs, while 
timely to the action of the first act, helped nothing, 
and if anything, cheapened the musical atmosphere. 
The love music sung by Caterina and Lefebvre has 
easy flow and is melodious though extremely light. 
The trio of the menials at the opening of the second 
act is very pretty indeed, even if it has the comic 
opera character. Napoleon’s phrases are disjointed 
and declamatory. The orchestration makes for 
euphony and directness, without ultra-modern “ef- 
fects,” dissonances, or “character painting.” All 
in all, Giordano has fallen far below the form he 
displayed in his earlier operas, and will gain no new 
laurels through this latest effort. 

The lateness of the hour at which the perform- 
ance closed makes it impossible to do more than 
comment in passing on the individual efforts of the 
cast, which was as attached : 


Caterina (“Mme. Sans-Géne”)........... Geraldine Farrar 
hg so ine i eee cae nes eee ee Pasquale Amato 
SOR ee OTe en Oe Giovanni Martinelli 
Ea SR Soe SACS ea Ce Andrea de Segurola 
gee Ds Sanh otas wen eee Leonora Sparkes 
Nees <0 ovalasc coh ola b eel ac ddvieceeweeeen Rita Fornia 
ik at Sap 8 tke ck dcaves vee eeeen ee Sophie Braslau 
IN ia acess Ga ho 5 ak nd 2 oi dks pA en ee Max Bloch 
Cola Ee MeN nk osc ck nsaveceescennr Paul Althouse 
EM EE CONS ico cele ktm tnctsedesuses Vera Curtis 
Ri ICME gio.v as cnes vacateeurdes Minnie Egener 
IN. eos os ceca Coa che eects heel Angelo Bada 
SIU 52. 2 0s 5 Sv ko ces 5 Re Sea Ka séews Riccardo Tegani 
ee | LOO a Oe Ee ED EEE EI? Robert Leonhardt 
Ee cnc cine «cb tas Heda bbe Vincenzo Reschiglian 
ON Bik evn Wtldw a bende oekerseo<n ’..Bernard Begue 


Conductor, Arturo Toscanini. 


Geraldine Farrar made an excellent showing, as 
she does in nearly everything she undertakes. She 
revealed decided comedy talents. Her makeup and 
costume as the laundress were appropriate, but un- 
becoming. As the Duchess in the third and fourth 
acts she looked beautiful. Her singing was good, 
but as the music of her part lacked in distinction 
she could not charm any rousing response from the 
hearers. 

Amato, a remarkably striking Napoleon in ap- 
pearance, bearing and manner, gave that part a truly 
impressive histrionic portrayal. It was the best bit 
of serious acting ever seen at the Metropolitan. In 
song, Amato was, as usual, possessor of a wonder- 
fully vibrant voice and master in its employment as 
a medium for dramatic expression. 

Giovanni Martinelli, the Lefebvre, surprised even 
his ardent admirers (who now number legions) by 


the finish of his acting, his ringing high tones and 
his very beautiful delivery of the few sustained 
melodic phrases allotted to him. 

Andrea de Segurola did some clever character 
acting as Fouché. 

Paul Althouse, aristocratic as Neipperg, sang his 
small part with vocal elegance and much loveliness 
of tone. Toscanini conducted conscientiously, but 
did not seem to be carried away with his task, a cir- 
cumstance easy to understand. The scenery, cos- 
tumes and lighting were particularly fine. 


—-s- 
CURRENT OPERA IN ITALY. 


Naples’ San Carlo opened its season with “Aida” ; 
in Milan, at La Scala, “Rheingold” was the initial 
opera ; at the Dal Verme, “Iris” was well received ; 
at the Carlo Felice of Genoa, “Tristan and Isolde” 
was the premiere opera, Massenet’s “Manon” fol- 
lowing ; at Bologna, Teatro Verdi, they had “Forza 
del Destino” to start the season ; at Florence, Teatro 
Verdi, ““Trovatore” was followed by “Hamlet” and 
“Barber of Seville,” with Titta Ruffo; at Parma, 
“Lohengrin” was well given; at Novara, “Ballo in 
Maschera” ; at Savona, “Andrea Chenier”: at Mo- 
dena, “Francesca da Rimini,” by Zandonai, was a 
most successful opening; at Turin, Teatro Regio, 
Catalani’s “Loreley”; Venice opened the Teatro 
Fenice with “Mefistofele” ; Ancona, with “Ernani” ; 
Perugia, with “Lucia” ; Bari, with “Lucia” ; Trieste, 
with “Sonnambula” ; Padova, with “The Girl of the 
Golden West”; Verona, with “La Wally”; Arezzo, 
with “Adriana Lecouvreur”; Bergamo, with “But- 
terfly”; Cremona, with “Andrea Chenier”; Pavia, 
with “Mefistofele.” There also are fifty or sixty 
lesser theatres giving opera in Italy at the present 
moment. 





——- 
MUSICAL AFFINITIES. 


Much has been made of the fact that the names 
of the commanding French and English generals, 
when arranged as shown below, seem to indicate 
more than merely a military alliance: 

JOF|FRE 
FRE| NCH 

It is easy, however, to find such affinitive com- 
binations also outside of the army. 
music, like this: 





For instance, in 


PUR|CELL 
CELLITER | 
SCHU|BERT 
BERTIINI 

ROSEN!THAL 
~ THAL/BERG 

CRA|MER 

MER/CADANTE 

WE|BER 

BER|LIOZ 

RUBIN|STEIN 
STEINIWAY 


WE LEAVE IT TO THE DAILIES. 

A mass of absurd rumors and counter rumors 
concerning the personal affairs of the Metropolitan 
Opera prima donnas, male and female, is fleating 
up and down Broadway these days, but nobody is 
being greatly agitated thereby except those persons 
who have nothing better to do than to busy them- 
selves with the consideration of such matters. What 
boots the life behind the opera curtain so long as 
the singers perform what they are called upon to do 
after the curtain is up at the public performances. 
The Musicat Courter and its readers never were, 
are not, and never will be interested in the gossip 
about the private bickerings, intrigues, jealousies 
and personal business proceedings of well known 
musical personages. This paper leaves all such 
piffle to the dailies, 
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GERMANY’S POST-WAR MUSIC. 


An article entitled “Der Krieg und Die Deutsche 
Musik” (“The War and German Music”), recently 
appeared in the International Monthly for Science, 
Art and Technic, published in Leipsic. The author, 
Hermann Kretzschmar, director of the Berlin Royal 
High School of Music, offers some interesting sug- 
gestions as to what should be done in Germany both 
in the productive and reproductive fields during the 
reconstruction period after the close of war, and 
Arthur M. Abell sends to the MusicaL CourIER a 





translation of the original essay. 

Kretzschmar takes a broad view of the subject, 
saying that those are in the wrong who would at 
all costs banish all French and Russian music from 
their programs in the future. He says that the 
war unquestionably will have a purifying influence 
on German composers, many of whom, including 
even the greatest talents, in Kretzschmar’s opinion 
now are more or less demoralized and on the wrong 
track. The author is in favor of playing interna- 
tional programs even during the period immediately 
following the war, but he does not approve of the 
system which places a Debussy or a Dukas in juxta- 
position to a Beethoven and a Brahms. He says 
they should be performed on programs of national 
French, Russian, etc., music, for although he asserts 
that Germany will continue to lead the world in 
music as it has for the past two centuries, he holds, 
nevertheless, that Germany cannot afford to shut its 
doors entirely to foreign influence. 

In comparing French and German 
Kretzschmar points out, says Mr. Abell, that Ger- 
many has produced during the last few years seven 
times as much French music as France has pro- 
duced German music, and he proves his assertion 
by quoting the figures of the Society of German 
Composers and of the Society of French Com- 
posers. Whereas the former has turned over last 
year 28,000 marks in royalties to contemporaneous 
French composers, the Parisian society has paid 
over only 4,000 marks to the German society as 
royalties for new Teutonic compositions. Between 
Russia and Germany the discrepancy is still much 
greater. To quote Kretzschmar’s own words: 
“Thus Germany during the last generation has lent 
its ear to foreign compositions to an extent, which 


outputs 


foc. financial reasons alone is to be regretted, and this 
is to be deplored all the more, as these foreign com- 
positions are far from being superior in their aver- 


age value to the works from our living composers ; 
they interest often enough merely through their 
purely exotic externalisms, through their extrava- 
gances and their experiments. The German musi- 
cians, who are guilty of these unnecessary imports, 
have hazarded German prestige. This foreign cult 
has even had an influence on bringing about the 
war. At least it is more than a mere assumption 
that the long years of idolizing of that half bar- 
barian, Tschaikowsky, helped to bring the conceit of 
the Russians to a bursting point. This can be 
proved from Russian newspapers.” 

Notwithstanding this rather strong assertion, con- 
tinues Mr. Abell, Kretzschmar goes on pointing out 
the beauties of the music of the different countries 
now at war with Germany and does full justice to 
the charm and originality particularly of the na- 
tional music of these countries. 

In speaking of the simplicity of German music, 
Kretzschmar writes: “The German music is still 
more economic of its elemental material than the 
Italian for instance; the former renounces external 
spicing and sensuous effects to a degree that the 
Russians, and other representatives of an inferior 
culture, find tedious and lacking in physiognomy, but 
it is precisely to this economy that the German mu- 
sic OWes its success in the big forms and in fulfill- 
ing its great mission. It is by virtue of this sim- 
plicity in the rudiments that we have come to the 
world commanding depth of Beethoven’s instru- 


mental music. The others, with their cunning, in- 


teresting, piquant melodies, have not got beyond 
purely local genre effects.” 

What Kretzschmar writes about the Russians 
finding the German music often tedious is un- 
doubtedly true, as far as the Russian public at large 
is concerned. Last April Mr. Abell spent night 
after night in the Imperial Opera at Moscow and 
also at St. Petersburg, and heard works performed 
by Russian composers, which in their thematic ma- 
terial consisted largely of Russian national folk- 
songs so naively interwoven in the scores that in 
Germany these operas would scarcely be considered 
operas at all. In their scenic effects they were very 
beautiful and in the orchestra the Musicat Covu- 
RIER man noted a good deal of Wagnerian influence, 
but the vocal parts were childish and often ridic- 
ulous. 

Kretzschmar, who in his article on the whole is 
very fair, admits that the French and Italians, and 
even the Russians, have in their music certain pecul- 
iarities which Germans would not care to miss en- 
tirely in their concerts and on their stages. He cites 
as an illustration the charming ballet music of the 
French and the great fund of melodies of the Ital- 
ians. “But in three important fields of productive 
music,” he continues, “Germany stands supreme in 
originality and wealth—the lied, the cantata and the 
symphony.” 

In this*respect Kretzschmar is singularly reticent, 
for Germany is also supreme in the concerto and 
many other forms of composition. For where are 
to be found equals to Beethoven’s E flat concerto 
for piano, to the same master’s violin concerto, the 
concertos for violin by Brahms, Bruch and Men- 
delssohn? No less unique is Germany in the beau- 
tiful German chamber music of Beethoven, Mozart, 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms; the oratorios of 
Handel, Haydn and Mendelssohn (for Handel, in 
spite of his later English airs, was born in Halle). 
“T have often stood before the monument erected 
to him there,” writes Mr. Abell; “he lived and 
wrought for many years in London and is buried 
in Westminster Abbey, but he was a German, not 
an Englishman.” Even that most marked of mod- 
ern symphonic creations, the symphonic poem, a 
form in which Saint-Saéns, Vincent d’Indy, Dukas, 
and others excel, was invented in Weimar by that 
great forerunner of the modern German idea in mu- 
sic—the Hungarian, Franz Liszt. And what about 
the modern music drama and Richard Wagner? It 
is astonishing that a man as erudite as Kretzschmar 
should mention only the lied, the cantata and the 
symphony. To be sure, not all of these forms of 
composition originated absolutely in Germany, but 
neither were many of the subjects of Shakepeare’s 
dramas original with him. He took the ideas from 
his predecessors, but he made them immortal, and 
thus did far more than the men who originated them. 
All of these forms of composition which I have 
mentioned were brought to perfection in Germany 
or Austria, which is practically the same thing. 

In closing his interesting article Kretzschmar, 
while admitting that Germany could much, much 
better afford musical isolation than any other coun- 
try, warns, nevertheless, against too much chauvin- 
ism after the war and recommends cultivation of 
the international element in music, saying that much 
healthy stimulation would thereby be gained. 


— — © 
WOMAN IN MUSIC. 


For those fond of deprecating the work of, woman 
in music, let it be known that Teresa Carrefio gave 
a concert with the Berlin Philharmonic recently in 
the German capital and on that occasion performed 
the three Beethoven piano concertos in C major, C 
minor and E flat major. A few days later the same 
pianist was scheduled there for a recital at which 
the program included, among other numbers, 
Bach’s chromatic fantasia and fugue, a Beethoven 





sonata, Schumann’s C major fantasia, and Brahms’ . 


variations on a theme by Handel. 


OLD MELODIES. 


It is truly refreshing to many of us conventional 
and routine critics to read the ingenuous outpourings 
of the Muses’ champion who directs the musical 
policy of the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial-Appeal. 

In our issue of January 20 we reproduced one of 
the prose elegies of the musing Memphis man 
mourning modern melodyless music. 

What a world of suggestion is veiled by the star 
dust and the nebulae of the first paragraph: 

When we hear the old ballads that used to be sung many 
years ago a flood of happy memories is awakened. These 
songs may be a bit old fashioned, but they sound sweetly 
weird; they may lack the shallowness of modern music, 
but even composers of today cannot fail to appreciate their 


harmonious beauty. 
oc 


How many years ago were those old ballads sung? 
Do those old ballads “awaken a flood” of happy 
memories in young people who hear them for the 
first time? Some of them are unquestionably weird 
and some of them are not at all sweet. May we ask 
if some of the old fashioned songs, which are both 
weird and sweet, would awaken a flood of happy 
memories if they were as shallow as modern music? 
Also, may we inquire, if-modern shallow music 
could be dredged to the same depth as the old 
fashioned and sweetly weird songs, would it also 
rouse a flood of happy memories from its comatose 
repose or doze? 

We do not quite know what “harmonious beauty” 
is. We nevertheless feel the same reverence for it 
as we do for the awe-inspiring word, vouchsafe. 

No one for a minute will venture to say that the music 
of today possesses the lasting qualities of the music of 
Bach, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Haydn or Schubert. 

We miss our old friends Handel, Gluck, Mozart, 
Beethoven. In all the stereotyped lists of great 
masters these names are always to be found. But 
then, as we said, this writer on the staff of the 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal is unconventional. 

All of the great composers of the past seem destined to 
immortality not for their technical skill, perhaps, but for 
their power to write crystalline, sympathetic and beautiful 
melodies. 

Bach’s sweetly weird old ballads, for instance, 
in which crystalline, sympathetic and beautiful 
melodies take the place of mere technical skill, wili 
always beguile us of our tears-and make us turn 
from the barren ricercatas and empty passacaglias 
of Wagner’s “Prize Song” and “Bridal March.” 

Wagner was great because he could write big, compel- 
ling harmonies. He was the father of a new school. 

One of the biggest harmonies Wagner ever pub- 
lished is the 136 measures of E flat at the begin- 
ning of “Das Rheingold.” It compels the players 
ta count their bars very carefully. The rest of 
Wagner’s harmonies are about the same size as 
other composers’ harmonies. One of Wagner’s 
words, however, is rather bigger than the average 
German word. We refer to Buehnenweihfestspiel, 
which always compels us to look in a dictionary of 
musical terms for the spelling. : 

We confess to a cowardly fear of a frontal attack 
on the barbed wire entanglements of the grammar 
of the following collection of words: 

Wagner will never be the great man in the history of 


music that Verdi is nor many of the other masters who 
wrote before his time. : 


By rushing a few trenches and making a couple 


‘of flanking movements we arrive at these indecisive 


results : 

Will Wagner not be ranked as great a man as 
Verdi? 

Will Wagner not be as great as many of his pre- 
decessors are? 

Will Verdi not be as great as many of his pre- 
decessors are? 

Will not many of the other masters who wrote 
before “his” time—Wagner’s time or Verdi’s time 
—be as great as Verdi.and Wagner are? 

O man of Memphis, why speakest thou in riddles 


ve 


= a 
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like a Delphic oracle? If Delphic is not the right 
word, please substitute sphinx. 

One ray of hope gleams through the symphonic 
gloom like a harbinger of that dawning day of 
sweetly weird melody: 

Out of the din of modern music some young artist may 
yet find a hearing and live to see his name associated with 
the masters of the past. 

This is a consummation devoutly to be wished, but the 
possibility of such a genius is yet very remote. 


A modern musician is going to live into the 
future and find himself in the past. This bit of 
Orphic theology at first seems out of place in 
modern Tennessee. But it has a psychic signifi- 
cance, for Memphis was the ancient capital of 
Egypt where Isis was worshipped. And Isis, the 
moon goddess, queen of heaven, by her divine 
power was able to exist in the past, the present and 
the future all at once. Her attributes were evi- 
dently not all moonshine. 

If an artist may arise from the din of modern 
music, and if his advent is yet very remote, how can 
it be said that modern music will not endure? If 
it endures toa very remote period, when are the 
ballads going to return? We cannot sing the old 
songs now. 


VESance cee 
NO FAIRY STORY. 


An amusing and perfectly true description of the 
troubles of a librettist is to be found in Andersen’s 
“Improvisatore.” It is in Chapter X, during the 
Roman Carnival. Antonio has just met the lovely 
Annunciata, the popular operatic singer, to whom 
Antonio had addressed a sonnet. A composer who 
was present liked the poem and asked Antonio to 
write an opera text for him. 


“Do not listen to him,” interrupted Annunciita; “you 
do not know into what misery he will plunge you. Com- 
posers think nothing of their victims, and the public less. 
You will see a good picture of a poor author this evening 
in ‘La Pruova d’un Operia Seria’; and yet this is not paint- 
ed sufficiently strong.” 

The composer wished to make some exception; Annun- 
ciata smiled and turned herself to me. 

“You write a piece,” she said; “infuse your whole soul 
into its exquisite verse. Unities, characters, all have been 
well considered: but now comes the composer; he has an 
idea that must be brought in; yours must be put aside: 
here he will have fifes and drums, and you must dance 
after them. The prima donna says that she. will not sing 
unless you bring in an aria for a brilliant exit. She under- 
stands the furioso maestoso, and whether it succeeds or 
not the author must answer for it. The prima tenor makes 
the same demands. You must fly from the prima to the 
tertia donna, to the bass and tenor, must bow, flatter, en- 
dure all that our humors can inflict; and that is not a 
little.” 

The musical director wished to interrupt her; but An- 
nunciata noticed it not, and continued: 

“Then comes the manager, weighing, measuring, throw- 
ing away; and you must be his most humble servant, even 
in folly and stupidity. The mechanist assures you that 
the-strength of the theatre will not bear this arrangement, 
this decoration ; that they cannot have it new painted ; thus 
you must alter this and that in the piece, which is called, 
in theatrical language, to mend. The theatrical painter 
does not permit that his sea piece should be brought out in 
his new decoration ; this, like the rest, must also’ be mend- 
ed. Then the signora cannot make a roulade on the syllable 
with which one of the verses ends: she will have one that 
ends with ‘ah,’ let it come from where it may. You must 
mend yourself, and mend your text; and if so be that the 
whole, like a new creation, comes on the stage, you may 
have the pleasure of having it hissed and the composer 
exclaim: ‘Ah! it is that miserable text which has ruined 
the whole! The pinions of my melody could not sustain 
the colossus: it must fall!” 





There are many descriptions and analyses of 
music and musicians in this famous book by Hans 
Christian Andersen. 

Perhaps the most wonderful part of it all is that 
a boy who was born and brought up in the direst 
poverty in Denmark would have written such a 
warm, glowing, highly colored, Southern and 
eminently Italian work, in which the climate, his- 
tory, ancient monuments of architecture, statuary, 
painting, manners and customs, temperament and 
genius of the Italians and their glorious land, are 


Boccherini’s ‘Allegretto,’ 


dexterously woven into the warp and woof of a 
story about the love of Annunciata, a Spanish 
singer, and Antonio, an Italian poet and improvisa- 
tore. There are few works of fiction which we can 
so unreservedly recommend to American students 
of music. It deals with art, imagination and artistic 
temperament in a way that no one who lives in this 
modern and notoriously practical land can well 
imagine without the help of such powerful works of 
genius as this of Andersen. The critical analysis 
of Dante’s “Divina Comedia” is more than worth 
the trouble of reading the entire volume. 

And there have been thousands who witnessed 
Roman carnivals in all their glory without catching 
a tenth of the spirit and holiday madness which the 
great Dane, Andersen, has pictured in the “Impro- 


visatore.” 
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NEWARRK’S FESTIVAL. 


Newark’s first music festival, which is to be held 
on May 4, 5 and 6, promises to be one of the most 
significant events of its kind in the country. A 
chorus of one thousand voices has been organized 
and is rehearsing weekly under the direction of 
C. Mortimer Wiske, also conductor of the Paterson, 
N. J., annual festival. In addition to an orchestra 
of 100 musicians selected from the Metropolitan 
Opera and other orchestral bodies, the following 
soloists will take part: 

Tuesday, May 4, “Opera Night”—Anna Case, 
Mary Jordan, Paul Althouse and Pasquale Amato. 
Wednesday, May 5, “Wagner Night”—Jchanna 
Gadski, Regina Uassler-Fox, Ellison van Hoose, 
Herbert Witherspoon. Thursday, May 6, “Concert 
Night”—Frieda Hempel, Fritz Kreisler and a local 
soloist. 

The prospectus, which has just been issued, gives 
the programs complete. On the opening night the 
choral numbers include Donizetti’s “Oh, Italia Be- 
loved,” the soldiers’ chorus and the “Kermesse 
Scene” from ‘‘Faust,” and the finale from the second 
act of “Aida,” with soloists, chorus, band and or- 
chestra; on this same evening Paul Althouse will 
sing an aria from “Boheme,” Anna Case will sing 
the “Mad Scene,” “Lucia,” and an aria from 
“Louise,” Amato will be heard in the prologue from 
“Pagliacci” and Rossini’s “Largo al factotum,” 
Mary Jordan will sing an aria from “Samson et 
Delilah,” and the four soloists will be heard together 
in the quartet from “Rigoletto.” 

On “Wagner Night,” the program will include the 
overture, ‘Spinning Song,” and ballade from the 
“Flying Dutchman” ; aria, “Gerechter Gott,” from 
“Rienzi”; Sachs monologue, “Prize Song,’ and 
choral from “Meistersinger” ; choral fantasie from 
“Lohengrin”; “Ride of the Valkyries,” “Wotan’s 
Farewell” and “Magic Fire Scene” from “Walk- 
ire”; vorspiel and liebestod from “Tristan and 
Isolde,” and the march and chorus from ‘“Tann- 
hauser.” 

On the final evening, the principal numbers on the 
program will be Bruch’s “Scotch Fantasy” for 
violin and orchestra, Martini’s “Andantino,” L. 
Couperin’s “Chanson Louis XIII and Pavane,” 
’ Francoeur’s “Sicilienna 
et Rigaudon,” and Tartini’s “Variations” played by 
Fritz Kreisler, and Frieda Hempel’s solos—an aria 
from the “Magic Flute” and Arditi’s “Parla Valse.” 
The chorus will sing Verdi’s “Oh, Hail Us, Ye 
Free,” Strauss’ “Blue Danube Waltzes,” Buck’s 
“Hymn to Music” (unaccompanied), and Sullivan’s 
“Lost Chord.” The local soloist will also appear at 
this time. 

Newark is only a twenty minute ride from New 
York, and the armory, the largest in the State, seat- 
ing nearly 10,000 persons, in which the festival is 
to be held, is very accessible. Many music lovers 
from New York are expected to take advantage of 
the excellent concerts offered at a time when the 
musical attractions of the metropolis have ended for 
the season. 








OPERA IN CALIFORNIA. 





California is having grand opera just now. Al- 
though no city in the State has as yet founded a 
permanent organization, there have been many 
sporadic attempts and many successful seasons of 
traveling companies or companies organized es- 
pecially for California stagiones. At present the 
Bevani Opera Company is at the Alcazar Theatre in 
San Francisco. The success of the first week finan- 
cially was somewhat marred by one of California’s 
tremendous rainstorms, which lasted three days 
(and in that State when it rains it really rains and 
makes getting about almost impossible). The 
Bevani company is composed of nearly all the 
singers who were heard during the unsuccessful 
Boston season of September and October. 

Los Angeles also has been having a season of 
grand opera with the old Lambardi organization, 
now, however, called National Opera Company. 
The season opened at the Auditorium Theatre, Jan- 
uary 18. The repertoire includes “Ruy Blas,” 
“Aida,” Traviata,” “Thais,” “Faust,” “Lucia,” 
“Trovatore,” “Gioconda” and “Lombardi.” 

In the prospectus of this company’s season it is 
stated that it is a “magnificent company with 167 
people, thirty principals, orchestra of fifty, chorus 
of sixty, ballet of sixteen, new repertoire, new 
scenery, new costumes,” which, of course, like all 
statements made on advertising circulars, must be 
taken with a grain of salt. Underneath is printed, 
“Make this grand opera season a success—it means 
a permanent home for grand opera in Los Angeles.” 
But a prominent local manager states that he be- 
lieves that Los Angeles can only afford one grand 
opera season a year even at popular prices, and it is 
extremely probable that even this one season per 
year would have to be a short one and hardly could 
warrant the organization of a permanent local re- 
pertoire company, no matter how cheap the artists. 


im 
BRAHMS-BEETHOVEN ENTENTE. 





Brahms’ reply to a commentator who detected the 
resemblance of the last movement of that com- 
poser’s C minor symphony to the ninth symphony 
of Beethoven is well known. “Any ass could have 
discovered the similarity,” said the brusque Brahms. 
However, the commentator was justified in his re- 
mark, for in a recent Boston Symphony program 
book we read this annotation by Philip Hale: “Max 
Kalbeck, of Vienna, the author of a life of Brahms 
in 2,138 pages, is of the opinion that the beginning, 
or rather the germ, of the symphony in C minor is 
to be dated 1855. In 1854 Brahms heard in Col- 
ogne for the first time Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
phony. It impressed him greatly, so that he re- 
solved to write a symphony in the same tonality.” 
It appears then that the desire to copy Beethoven 
resolved itself also into unconscious thematic imi- 
tation when the Brahms symphony finally was com- 


pleted. 
——— --e 
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EXPOSITION HYMN. 


As already announced in these columns, Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach has composed a Panama hymn which 
has been accepted by the committee of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition as the official hymn for the ex- 
position and will be sung at all state occasions and 
at all ceremonies by the festival chorus. The work 
will be performed first by the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston on February 14. The words are 
by Wendell Phillips Stafford and were published in 
the Atlantic Monthly. Mrs. Beach’s composition is 
of a brilliant, martial character, based upon a very 
stirring melody almost in the nature of a folksong, 
and is brilliantly developed and harmonized. This 
work no doubt will be sung in other parts of the 
country also, particularly if it makes a success at 
San Francisco, which is more than likely. 
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ABRACADABRAS. 


It is to be hoped that the craze for nationalism in 
musical expression marks has had its day. What is 
more mystifying than an incomprehensible word on 
a sheet of music? Can it be that musical composers 
are so modest that they think there is no possible 
chance of their works traveling far enough to 
meet a foreigner’s eye? “Modesty has not been 
the distinguishing characteristic of musicians in 
general. 

Or do composers hope to give delicate shades of 
meaning to the words which the poets of the lan- 
guage may have overlooked. Some of the expres- 
sions we have recently seen in print in a modern 

sritish orchestral work shed no great glory on the 

language of Shakespeare and Milton. 

But English and American composers are not the 
only sinners. Schumann scattered German words 
at random over his pages, to the perturbation of 
thousands of his foreign admirers who do not un- 
derstand his expressions. Tschaikowsky, not to be 
outdone in nationalism, sprinkles a few Russian 
words about, as if to convey some super-subtlety of 
thought, or ultra-violet ray of emotion that trans- 
cends the expressive powers of the international 
language of music, Italian. 

In French works, too, one finds such expressions 
as “tres sec’—as if those magic words meant some- 
thing special to a Frenchman which no foreigner 
could possibly express even if the words were 
Italian! What is the good of all these vocabulistic 
aberrations? Must one understand half a dozen 
languages to play a few nocturnes and intermezzos ? 

Italian may not be superior to English or Iroquois 
for musical purposes, but it was the first in the 
field. 

The navigator might just as well take his longi- 
tude east and west from Canastota or from Wooloo- 
mooloo as from Greenwich. It really would make 
no difference at all, provided that all the world 
knew the American and the Australian towns as 
well as they know the famous east end suburb of 
London. 

The Italians have a greater priority in music than 
the English have in navigation. Their language is 
as much the international language of music as 
Latin is of medicine. Even if most of the familiar 
italian expressions were translated into English, 
they would not convey as definite a meaning to the 
musician as the original expressions convey. We 
know what Handel’s “Largo” is. What is his “very 
slow”? Beethoven’s ‘Andante in F,” for instance— 
woulc it have a finer meaning as Beethoven’s 
“going some”? 

Instead of an obscure and Dantesque word like 
“tranquillo,” many of the latter day prophets might 
extract a more spiritual enlightenment from “we 
should worry.” 

But what would the Frenchman, the Russian and 
the Prussian do when they came across that Anglo- 
Americanism? They would be in the same quan- 
dary as the Briton is when he finds “leidenschaft- 
lich” or “‘abgestossen,” and as the average American 
is when he meets “bien nourri” or “trainé.” 

As a matter of fact, there are far too many words 

-absolutely useless words—in our dictionaries of 
musical terms. The fault is not in the dictionary, 
however, but with the composer who tries to express 
the impossible. We are constantly meeting with 
verbal directions on music that are meaningless, in 
so far that they are incapable of interpretation by 
the performer. The composer often chooses a 
word which he thinks expressive of his feeling, even 
though the word conveys not a particle of that feel- 
ing to the performer. 

Still, if young composers are bent on using a 
large vocabulary, we respectfully submit for their 
distinguished consideration the following two mu- 
sical terms, which—like the little boy’s boats—were 


made entirely out of our own head, and we have 
“wood enough left to make another.” 

We do not know the full significance of our 
phrases, but here they are: 

“Partly equestrian,” and “somewhat politically.” 
We fully expect to find these among the many new 
and charming phrases on the music of the future. 

If our polyglot dictionaries of musical terms in- 
crease a little more we may look for the advent of 
a modern Serenus Sammonicus to construct a new 
mystic abracadabra for the special use of impotent 


composers. 
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VERDI AS AN ANTI-GERMAN. 


The London Times prints a communication from 
Prof. Carlo Paladini, of Florence, says the New 
York Evening Post, who declares that ‘the secular 
action of Germany consists in a continuous and wild 
attempt at lording it over all other races,” and en- 
closes a letter written by Verdi to the Countess 
Clarina Maffei on November 30, 1870, of which the 
following is a translation: 

This calamity of France puts a desoiation in my heart, 
just as it does in yours. It is true that the bluff imperti- 
nence and presumption of the French are insupportable, 
but then France has given our modern world its liberty 
and civilization, and if she falls, let us not deceive our- 
selves, our liberty and civilization will fall with her. Our 
men of letters and politicians well may boast of German 
knowedge and science and—God forgive them—even of the 
arts of those conquerors, but a glance backward would 
let them see that the old blood of the Goth is still run- 
ning in German veins; hard, intolerant, despisers of all 
that is not German, and inclined to a boundless rapacity. 
Men of brains but heartless, strong but uncivilized. And 
that King (William I.) who, in the name of God and 
Providence constantly on his lips, destroys the best part of 
Europe and thinks himself destined to reform the manners 
and punish the vices of our modern world!!! What a 
missionary! Attila of olden times—another missionary— 
stopped before the majesty of the ancient world’s capital, 
but this one is going to bombard the capital of the modern 
world, and now that Bismarck wants people to know that 
Paris will be spared, I fear all the more that it will, at 
least, partly be ruined. Why? Perhaps in order that there 
may no longer exist so beautiful a capital, such a one as 
they will never be able to create. Poor Paris, that I saw 
so beautiful, so gay, so splendid, last April! And after- 
wards? I should have liked a more generous policy on 
our part and a debt of gratitude paid off. One hundred 
thousand of our men could perhaps have saved France. At 
all events, I should have preferred signing a peace de- 
feated with the French, to this inertia that will cause us 
to be despised one day. The European war we shall not 
avoid, and we shall be devoured. It will not be tomorrow, 
but it will be some day. An excuse is easily found. It 
may be Rome, the Mediterranean, and then is there not the 
Adriatic Sea they have already proclaimed German? 
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TWO PRIEST COMPOSERS. 


Pater Hartmann, the celebrated Franciscan monk, 
whose death the Musicat Courter Berlin letter re- 
ported two weeks ago, appeared in the musical 
arena at almost the same time as Lorenzo Perosi, 
that other priest composer of Italy. On these two 
priests Rome set great hopes, for it was believed 
that they would succeed in reforming the music of 
the Catholic Church. Both wrote several oratorios, 
which were publicly performed with more or less 
success ; but neither fulfilled the expectations they 
awakened at the beginning of their musical career. 
The new era of music, which even the Pope had 
hoped for, was not forthcoming. 

Hartmann unquestionably, like Perosi, possessed 
unusual talent, but he lacked the thorough training 
that an important professional composer must have. 
Whereas his first two oratorios, “St. Peter” and 
“St. Francis,” scored pronounced successes, his 
later works revealed more and more his amateurish 
shortcomings. He had ideas in abundance, but he 
lacked the technic to give them a setting of real 
value. So, after all, these two priests were only a 
passing episode, an interesting one, and even a 
spectacular one, for the late Pater Hartmann was 
the first musician ever allowed by the Catholic 
Church to conduct a musical work publicly attired in 








the garb of a Franciscan monk. Perosi, after being 
appointed by the Pope conductor of the Sistine 
Chapel in Rome, seems to have lost interest more 
and more in composition. Does he feel that his 
flame has burned itself out or is he satisfied with 
having his present post? 
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NATIONAL MUSICAL CONTEST. 


The National Federation of Musical Clubs has 
conceived an excellent way to help young musicians 
win recognition, and at the same time to increase 
confidence in the efficiency of a purely American 
musical education. Its Students’ Department, re- 





cently organized for the benefit of advanced students. 


and young professionals, is in charge of a com- 
mittee consisting of Nellie Strong Stevenson, New 
York City, chairman, assisted by Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, representing voice; Maud Powell, 
violin; Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, piano; E. R. 
Kroeger, theory and composition; Herman Perlet, 
orchestra, etc. 

This Students’ Department now announces State 
and District contests in voice, piano and violin, be- 
ginning March, 1915, for musicians not over thirty 
years of age, whose training has been received en- 
tirely in the United States, the winners to give the 
program of a concert at the Federation Biennial in 
Los Angeles, California, in June, and later to secure 
engagements from the federated clubs. 

Those who desire to enter the contest may obtain 
information from the federation vice-president of 
their own state, whose address can be obtained 
from the president of any federated musical club. 
The conditions are as follows: 

Contestants must have received all their musical training 
in America. 

Contestants must not be over thirty years of age. 

Contestants must perform entirely without notes before 
their state jury and later before their district jury at least 
three or, if desired more compositions, namely: 

Vocalists—One air by Handel, Mozart, Gluck or an early 
Italian composer. 

A short group of German (Schubert, Schumann or 
Brahms), French and American songs. 

One modern oratorio or opera aria (English language 
preferred). 

Pianists—One important work by Bach or Beethoven, 
one important work by Chopin or Schumann. 

One work by MacDowell and, if requested, one work by 
Liszt or some other important modern composition. 

Violinists—A Bach unaccompanied sonata or early classic 
Italian work or a Handel sonata. 

One movement from a Bruch, Saint-Saéns, Mendelssohn, 
or other standard concerto, : 

Two or three good short character pieces, showing style, 
finish, color, charm and individuality. 

One brilliant “show piece” by a noted violinist-composer 
(such as Paganini, Sarasate, Wieniawski). 

The prize will consist of the opportunity to secure 
engagements from the 309 federated clubs, whose 
delegates will come to Los Angeles with instructions 
to engage from these winners, if satisfactory, the 
artists for their “American Day” program. 


cine? Crate 
| SOMEBODY’S ERROR. 





In reporting theatrical persons present at the re- 
cent Automobile Show, the Evening Sun (January 
5, 1915) mentioned “Putnam Griswold.” That 
lamented singer died in this city about a year ago, 


’ and the Evening Sun evidently looked up its Auto- 


mobile Show article of 1914. At any rate, the Mu- 

SICAL CouRIER has made inquiries in theatrical cir- 

cles and finds no person by the name of Putnam 

Griswold engaged in stage work at the present time. 
a coon 


OUR FOREMOST CRITICS. 





Says the Boston Traveler: “Philip Hale is the 
foremost musical and dramatic critic in America.” 
The Traveler is almost right. In dramatic criticism 
Mr. Hale stands foremost, but in the realm of mu- 
sic he shares premier honors with Henry T. Finck, 
of the New York Evening Post. 
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TUNE AND TONE. 


In a modern musician’s vocabulary “tune” and 
“tone” are two words with different meanings. 
According to Skeat’s “Etymological Dictionary of 
the English Language,” published at Oxford, both 
“tune” and “tone” are derived from the same 
Greek word “tonos,” meaning a thing stretched, a 
rope, sinew, tone, note. Skeat says: “The old 
word ‘tune’ was afterwards modified to ‘tone,’ which 
is a later form.” 

Dr. Charles Mackay, however, in his great work 
on the “Gaelic Etymology” of English in particular, 
as well as of other languages, maintains that, 
though all the languages of Europe have a word 
directly derived from the Greek “tonos,” the word 
“tune” is traceable to the Gaelic “duan,” a song, a 
verse; “duanach,” tuneful, melodious, appertaining 
to songs. 

Then why should modern poets so frequently mis- 
use the word “tune”? Poets are supposed to know 
the language and to use words correctly, according 
to their derivation and dictionary meaning. 

In Tennyson’s “Maud” we are told that the 
dancers danced in tune. What does that mean? 
Byron uses the word correctly in “Don Juan,” 
where the tenor is described as “an ignorant, note- 
less, timeless, tuneless fellow.” 

In Burns we find another use of the word “tune,” 
in the sense of a piano in tune, a violin in tune, that 
is to say, each note, or tone, exactly at the correct 
distance from each other : 





Oh my luve’s like the melodie 


That’s sweetly played in tune. * 


Shakespeare has made a remarkably fine and 
modern use of “tune” in “Cymbeline” : 

The fingers of the powers above do tune 
The harmony of this peace. 

To tune a harmony, that is to say, to make chords 
in tune, is correct ; but to make “dancers dancing in 
tune” is nonsense, if poetical. Moir says the forest 
stream made a “melodious tune,” which must have 
sounded either like a “melodious melody” or a 
“tuneful tune,” and is one of the reasons why Moir 
is not ranked among the great poets. 

“It is the lark that sings so out of tune,” exclaims 
Juliet when Romeo espies the gray of the “morning’s 
eye” that is to part them—which is one of the 
reasons why Shakespeare ranks above Moir. 

“Above the pitch, out of tune and off the hinges,” 
remarked Rabelais very justly. 

Keats is correct in his use of the word “tone.” 
He means imaginary tunes: “Pipe to the spirit 
ditties of no tone.” 

“Ditties” stands for “tunes”; so it is clear that 
Keats understood “tune” and “tone” to be different 
words in meaning. He was not a scholar, and he 
may never have read that the two words were de- 
rived from the same root. 

What did the old English dramatist, Thomas 
Middleton, mean when he wrote: “Let the air strike 
our tune”? To our modern minds that line means, 
“air strike our air,” or “tune strike our tune.” Well, 
Middleton is forgotten, for this and for other 
reasons. 

Swinburne appropriately speaks of a cold autumn 
which 

Saw pass a soul sweet as the sovran tune 
That death smote silent. 

Emerson was in a metaphoric vein when he 
wrote: 

For the world was built in order 
And the atoms march in tune. 

But there is really very little more sense in saying 
that atoms march in tune, than in-making dancers 
dancing in tune. 

Frances S. Osgood, on the other hand, is correct 
in writing: 

that great tune to which the planets roll. 

Horace and James Smith, in one of their humor- 

ous “Rejected Addresses,” describe a theatre or- 


chestra tuning: “In unison their various tones to 
tune.” 

“Tune” in this case does not mean “melody” ; nor 
does “tone” mean “tune.” 

The following quotation from Eliza Cook is 
poetic and pleasing. But the echoes that result from 
the sound made by the heart cannot be explained by 
any accepted treatise on the “Physical Basis of 
Music” : 

Oh, how cruelly sweet are the echoes that start 
When memory plays an old tune on the heart! 

The seventeenth century writer, Henry Vaughan, 
said that “prayer is the world in tune,” an expres- 
sion that is vague in the twentieth century. 

Oscar H. Harpel probably thought he was writ- 
ing something very wonderful when he related that 
the haunted cobbler stitched patches and pegged 
soles while he “sang, out of tune, ancient catches 
and glees.” As a matter of fact, it is wonderful ; 
for catches and glees are part songs for several 
voices. Even Hans Sachs, the best known of sing- 
ing cobblers, never attempted to sing more than one 
note at a time. We know it is cruel to ask a poet 
to explain his lines; but, really, we should like a 
little light on this shoemaker’s feat. 

Old Dr. Watts—Isaac Watts—who wrote so feel- 
ingly about the “busy bee,” the dogs that delight “to 
bark and bite,” and Satan’s promptness in finding 
“mischief for idle hands,”—is above criticism in the 
lines : 

Strange! that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long. 

We mean, of course, that Dr. Watts uses the 
word “tune” correctly. We do not guarantee the 
harp of a thousand strings, but report that Dr. 
Watts mentions it. 

The English language contains few verses as 
beautiful as those of Coleridge in “The Ancient 
Mariner” : 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

Coleridge, being a profound scholar, philosopher 
and rare poet, does not make his brook sing “tune- 
ful tunes,” or “melodious melodies,” or “catches 
and glees.” He manages to fill out his line with 
“quiet tune.” And his quiet tune will sound sweetly 
to many generations of readers of English poetry. 

Smollett uses the word “tune” in the sense of 
filling with tune: “And tune the rural pipe to 
love.” 

In this same sense, “to wind the horn” means to 
“fill it with wind.” 

Composers who cannot invent good tunes may be 
suffering from too much morality, judging from the 
question of the Rev. Roland Hill, who asks: “Why 
should the devil have all the good tunes ?” 

Mrs. Hemans asks, concerning the wind: 

Whence is the thrilling magic 
Of its tunes amongst the leaves? 

We cannot say. Probably the mere sound is 
nothing. 

Milton makes a fine use of the word in his ode, 
“At a Solemn Music”: 

Oh, may we soon again renew that song, 
And keep in tune with heaven. 

In “Il Penseroso” Milton uses the word “tunes” 

in the Gaelic sense of “duan,” a song, a verse: 
And if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung. 

Our list is not exhausted. But to prevent our 
tune from proving to be an endless melody, we 
finish happily with Shakespeare : 

Under the greenwood tree 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird’s throat, etc. 
——_©——__ - 

Some of the typesetters will stop speaking of 
Leon-Cavallo about the time they finally kill off 
Lizst, Rubenstein, Greig, Mendellsohn, Frank and 
Hayden. 


The Indian Serenade. 
[| From the Bulletin of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. ] 

When Shelley’s body was washed up on the Italian shore 
at Via Reggio, there was found in one of his pockets a 
volume of Keats, doubled back, as if to keep the place. 
It was the last book he held in his hands, and the dark 
waves of the Mediterranean closed over him while the 
music of Adonais’ song was still ringing in his ears. In 
that memorable volume was folded a sheet of paper with 
some lines, entitled “An Indian Serenade,” scribbled upon 
it in Shelley’s handwriting. Thirty-five years later, in 
1857, this very manuscript fell into the hands of Robert 
Browning, who, with the aid of a magnifying glass, copied 
out the faded and well nigh illegible lines. The poem had 
been published in 1822 in Leigh Hunt’s Liberal under the 
title “Song Written for an Indian Air.” The title by which 
it is known today, “The Indian Serenade,” goes back to 
Shelley’s own manuscript as transcribed by Browning. 
Mrs. Williams, the “Jane” of the last lyrics, was accus- 
tomed to sing these lines to an Indian air, hence the title 
found in some editions of Shelley’s poems, “Song for an 
Indian Air,” with the suggestion that the lines were first 
written for Jane’s Indian melody. But as Shelley had 
given a copy of the verses to a friend in 1819 before he 
knew Mrs. Williams, this is manifestly impossible, and, in 
any case, the title vouched for by Browning is to be pre- 
ferred. 

“The Indian Serenade” is one of Shelley’s sweetest 
love lyrics. It has been said that Shelley in these lines 
imitated Tom Moore. It may be so. But the “Irish Mel- 
odies” sound like the tinkling of an old fashioned spinet 
beside the passion throbbing lyric heart cry of Shelley’s 
magic violin. 

“THE INDIAN SERENADE.” 
I arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright: 
I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 
Hath led me—who knows how! 

To thy chamber window, Sweet! 


The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream— 
And the Champak odors fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 
The nightingale’s complaint, 
It dies upon her heart ;— 
As I must on thine, 
Oh, beloved as thou art! 


Oh lift me from the grass! 
I die! I faint! I fail! 
Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 
My cheek is cold and white, alas! 
My heart beats loud and fast ;— 
Oh! press it to thine own again, 
Where it will break at last. 





Philharmonic Plays for Brooklyn Young People. 


Last Saturday afternoon, January 23, the New York 
Philharmonic Society (Josef Stransky, conductor), assisted 
by Kitty Cheatham, gave a concert for young people at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. A good sized audience, 
composed of both young folks and grown-ups, thoroughly 
enjoyed the finished playing of New York’s best orchestra, 
in the following well arranged program: 





Prelude and Dream Music from Hansel and Gretel. ...Humperdinck 
(Preceded by the story of Hansel and Gretel.) 

Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes (traditional) — 
a ee -«++.+..Elizabeth Coolidge 
Ding, Dong Bell ..................+..+.++.-Elizabeth Coolidge 
Little Miss Muffett.....................+-...Elizabeth Coolidge 
Solomon Grundy aieweid ...-+..Elizabeth Coolidge 
ON PON Sa 0 Sa Grdin e shuns bbuae cweeeacuseaeel see 


EE had bind c ceaeds winds thew eos -Edmond Rickett 
Ba, Ba, Black Sheep...........:........--...--Edmond Rickett 
Baby Bunting ; -Edmond Rickett 


Mistress Mary Seukews vcs ceegicédacves ose, mneeee 
A nonsense rhyme, The Owl and the Pussy Cat 
George Ingraham 
Scherzo, from A Midsummer Night’s Dream.......... Mendelssohn 
Child Jesus Once a Garden Made (from an old Russian 
See er UMNO a vines «ce vchawovckeuacdeat Tschaikowsky 
Three leaves from A Child’s Garden of Verses (Robert Louis 
Stevenson)— 


The World Is So Full of a Number of Things...........Falek 

Marching Song (accompanied by the composer).......... Falck 

Te COR 5 5 es ceaha en bees i cced incpeka tb eunateek -Peel 
The Camel’s Hump, from the Just So stories of, Rudyard 

a SR ee Bers ane a os Mi TI uy a German 
The Sorcerer’s Apprentice, scherzo, after a ballad of Goethe. . Dukas 
The atersaleal Dah Fie sein ches Scévivenvccdst d. Tschaikowsky 





Building a Drama. 
“That was a funny sneeze you just emitted,” remarked 
Yorick Hamm. 
“Wasn't it?” assented Hamlet Fatt. “I believe I'll per- 
fect it and hire somebody to write a play about it.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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Spalding in Chamber Music. 





Albert Spalding gave the second of his unusual chamber 


music recitals at Aeolian Hall, last Friday afternoon, 
January 23, and again won the commendation of the lovers 
f refined violin art and rare musicianship who were 

ent. The very representative program comprised 
Brahms’ sonata in A, Bach’s andante and allegro for 
viclin alone, Corelli’s sonata in E, Spalding’s “Concerto 
Quasi Fantasia,” in F minor, two numbers by Cecil Bur- 


leigh, and two Spanish dances by Sarasate. 

In the Corelli sonata) a harpsichord accompanied the 
violin and gave a quaint, archaic atmosphere to the pro- 
ceedings which the ear received gratefully. 

Che quality of Spalding’s art now is well established. 
He seems finally to have been forgiven for the two crimes 


which his countrymen considered the most heinous in the 
calendar, thai of youth, and that of being an 
American. At any rate, the Spalding concerts now draw 
paying patronage in this land (in Europe they had been 


artists 


several years) and the public and critics no 


hear an tae 
longer feel the need of considering the player’s lack of 
years, for his performances are those of a matured musi- 
cal mind and thoroughly equipped fingers and bow arm. 
Spalding’s “arrival” is not sudden; he “arrived” some time 
ago, but it has taken Americans a while to find it out, 
although the Musica Courter recognized the uncommon 
importance of this American artist from the very begin- 
ning and called the attention of the musical community 

him 

Very big, very reposeful, very fine were the Spalding 


renderings of last Friday, and some old concert goers could 
remember to have heard any violinist do better work 


in ensemble. Nothing of the virtuoso was allowed to over- 
the musician in Spalding and as a result his perform- 
took on that for most 


exquisite musical enjoyment on the part of discriminative 


a tone and quality made 


ances 


and of such the audience consisted very largely. 


isteners 

Spalding’s composition is not his first venture into the 
creative field. His earlier pieces showed his possession of 
melodic gifts 
ind contrapuntal facture, and this splendidly conceived and 
its bold form, skillful con- 
attractive thematic contents 
constructive 


and his command of the harmonic scheme 


ibl xecuted concerto, with 


trasts, and before all things, 
and unflaggingly interesting rhythmic and 

rietv, confirms the impression that the Spalding pen is 
add materially and worthily to the modern 
literature of the violin. The concerto made a profound 
impression 

André Benoist’s handling of the piano was musical and 
tonal application. 


judicious im 


Sunday Philharmonic Concert. 


he ever growing audiences at the Philharmonic con- 
certs testify to the sure place which that organization now 
esteem and affections of this city’s best 


There no longer is any question 


has won in the 
class of 
that New York never before has possessed as fine a sym- 
orchestra as the Philharmonic in its present mem- 
a remarkably brilliant aggregation of 


concert goers. 


phony 
bership. Chey are 
playe rs. 

At their Sunday afternoon concert at Carnegie Hall, 
January 24, in Schumann’s first symphony, B flat, the or- 
chestra revealed lovely quality of tone and keen appre- 
“romantic” elements of the composition. 

Character Pieces” (after the “Rubaiyat”), by Ar- 
Foote, proved to be euphonious morceaux, skilfully 
Liszt’s F major rhapsody concluded 


iation of the 
“Four 
thur 
colored 
the orchestra’s offerings with humor and spirit. 

Florence Hinkle sang Mozart’s “Voi che sapete” with 
exceptional repose, understanding and beauty of voice. 
showed that the so called “Mozart tradition,” which 
headed phrase mongers has tried 


and scored. 


the fantasy of empty 
to set up as a terror to vocalists, has no existence for a 
singer possessed of a well trained organ, a good legato and 
intelligence in the application of phrase and period. Very 
was Miss Hinkle’s performance of the “Ave 
delivered with 


beautiful also 
from Bruch’s “The Cross of Fire,” 
sentiment and judicious use of emotional and 


Maria 


elevated 


11 climax. Miss Hinkle was received rapturously by 
audience 
Wassily Besekirsky, in Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, 


von the fancy of the hearers through his very appeal- 
me, smooth technic and polish in his general presen- 
ition It was violin playing of a high order and spoke 
and even 


loquently for the performer’s present gifts 


ter future accomplishments. 





Musicale at Saenger’s Studios. 


luesday afternoon, January 19, another delightful mu- 


mezzo-contralto voice is in keeping with her stature, and 
she gave a spirited rendition of “Brunnhilde’s War Cry” 
from “Die Walkiire.” Pauline Graves possesses a beau- 
tiful contralto voice of great range. She sang “Che Faro” 
(“Orfeo”), by Gluck; “Jugendlust,” by Van der Stucken. 
Harriet Scholder, pianist, is a young artist who has won 
distinction as soloist with orchestras and on the concert 
platform. Here numbers were etude, C minor, by Cho- 
pin, and “Cracovienne,” by Paderewski. Helen Scholder 
is an excellent performer on the cello, and she was thor- 
oughly enjoyed in “Cantilena,” by Goltermann; “Minuett,” 
by Hugo Becker; “Arlequin,” by Popper. Martha Falk- 
Mayer and Emily Miller were the accompanists. 





MODERN ITALIAN OPERA. 


By Romvuatpo Sapto. 

After all the arguments, pro and con, the question may 
yet be raised whether the really great achievement of 
modern Italian opera ever has been pointed out. It is well 
to remember that opera is three centuries old, that it was 
born in Florence, and is, therefore, an essentially Italian 
invention. It is perhaps the most popular form of mu- 
sical art, and has been so always. Its very popularity and 
attending glamor have been the principal causes of its 
rises and falls, through its long period of existence. 

The career of Italian opera may aptly be divided into 
three distinct periods. The first from Peri and Monte- 
verde to Pergolese and Cherubini; the second from Pai- 
siello and Cimorosa to Rossini, Bellini and Donizetti; the 
third from Verdi to our contemporaries. 

In this last division we should consider as really mod- 
ern the product of the last four decades. The preceding 
years were years of transition, experiments and struggles 
to free Italian opera from its structural defects, the 
clutches of conventionality and the decadent form in which 
it had fallen about the middle of the nineteenth century— 
a decadence which the great composers of that time were 
unable or, for some reason, unwilling to check. The ex- 
hilaration of success had probably made them blind to the 
fact that they were misusing their genius. 

Happily this decadence was in the form and not in the 
substance. A goodly number of those operas, written to 
order, finished in a hurry and defective in structure, have 
remained immortal, in spite of their conventional form, 
simply because they contain an inexhaustible wealth of 
fine melody. And there lies the secret of their perpetual 
youth. Really good melody is the true essence of music. 
It has no age and survives through forms and conven- 
tionalities. 

Italian opera is based on melody and simple straight 
lines, and Italian composers have shown themselves at all 
times to be pastmasters in treating a dramatic situation 
successfully with the most simple means. But they have 
been progressive too. When the popularity of opera 
spread from Italy to France and Germany, the composers 
of those countries began to write operas as well. They 
all sought to improve upon the original formula, utilizing 
new inventions, enlarging the orchestra and chorus, and 
always aiming at the perfect union of music and drama 
with all the means at their disposal. Apart from the Ital- 
ians, Gluck, Mozart, Weber, Gounod and the much abused 
Meyerbeer did the most for the development of opera, 
each in a different way. But it is to the genius of Rich- 
ard Wagner that the musical world owes the creation of a 
type of German music-drama in which the exigencies of 
the play and the music are supposed to be equally con- 
sidered. 

The healthy influence of Wagner on the trend of mod- 
ern Italian opera cannot be overestimated. It began to be 
felt at a time when Italian opera had reached a most crit- 
ical point, about forty years ago. Rossini, Bellini and 
Donizetti still were very popular, but not all their operas 
were equally in favor. Many of their works were al- 
ready relegated to oblivion, being little more than hasty 
efforts to satisfy the public and the singers for a short 
season. Vocalism reigned supreme in those days, and the 
few operas which had stood the test of time were not in 
number sufficient to maintain for Italy the supremacy in 
the supply of operatic production. 

New composers were needed, and it was just then that 
a new genius,, Giuseppe Verdi, sprang to the fore in the 
very nick of time. Verdi was gifted with great creative 
powers and keen insight. He was a practical man and 
not a dreamer. He well understood the situation, saw 
that reaction was slowly gaining ground and that reform 
was needed. Instead of underestimating Wagner or bow- 
ing down to the triumphant’ Meyerbeer unconditionally, 
he calmly collected himself and with superior intellect 
weighed the strong and weak points of his contempo- 
raries, 

Having made up his mind well as to what to assimilate 





tunes, to take home after the performance, was still too 
evident—it has not totally disappeared even today. The 
question for him was not so much as how to do the right 
thing, but rather as how to make the public accept it. He 
never lost sight of the fact that operas are composed for 
the public and that the public, considered as a collective 
critical entity, is, after all, the supreme and final judge of 
any work of art of this kind. 

He began by conquering the good will of his audiences 
by giving them exactly what they wanted. By leaps and 
bounds he won fame and popularity. His operas were 
performed with success everywhere, and soon his name 
became a household word. 

He felt then that the time had arrived to push forward 
his work of reform, and gradually departing from the 
style of his early operas, he began to produce new works 
on new lines. It was the period of his “Luisa Miller,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Trovatore” and “Traviata,” followed by “Un 
Ballo in Maschera” and culminating with “Aida.” En- 
couraged by the novel conditions created by Verdi other 
composers entered the field with advanced ideals. Mar- 
chetti with his “Ruy Blas,” Gobatti with “I Goti,” Gomez 
with “Il Guarany,” Boito with his “Mefistofele,” and Pon- 
chielli with his “Promessi Sposi,” “Lituani” and “Gio- 
conda” all greatly helped to reestablish Italian opera on its 
pedestal. 

It seemed for a time as though Verdi had reached in 
“Aida” the apex of his career. But not so. In the seclu- 
sion of his retreat he was working all the time. One fine 
day he astonished the world with the production of his 
great masterpiece, “Otello,” and six years later, at the age 
of seventy-four, with his wonderful “Falstaff.” These 
two operas mark the glorious final achievements of the 
great genius, who, always true to Italian principles, 
brought about the triumph of the Italian operatic Renais- 
sance. 

While the redemption of Italian opera was principally 
the work of Verdi, the continuation of its career in per- 
fected form has been and is the aim of our contemporary 
composers. Their task has been a grateful one, for they 
have not been hampered by the prejudice which beset 
their predecessors. In a free atmosphere they have been 
able to follow their ideals and please the public as well, 
in most cases, at least. 

Modern Italian opera, as represented by the works of 
Mascagni, Catalani, Spinelli, Franchetti, Leoncavallo, 
Giordano, Puccini, Montemezzi and Zandonai, has reached 
a point perhaps where pure music and drama can meet 
with best advantage, from an Italian standpoint. And 
there we shall stop until a real prophet appears who has 
something really new to say. 





Gabrilowitsch with Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 24, 1915. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch chose the Mozart concerto in D 
minor and the celebrated “Concertstiick” of Weber for his 
appearance at the regular symphony concerts of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in the Academy of Music on Friday af- 
ternoon and Saturday evening of this week. Never be- 
fore played at these concerts the concerto proved as re- 
freshing a bit as this eminent pianist could have offered. 
And quite as vital as the composition itself was Gabrilo- 
witsch’s reading of it. His mature art invested the al- 
ways popular romanze with transcendent power, and the 
dashing rondo, Mozart glorified, completely captured both 
of his large audiences. 

With the able assistance of Leopold Stokowski and his 
men the pianist gave a wholly beautiful rendition of the 
Weber “Concertstiick.” The skilfully interwoven themes 
of this masterpiece were exposed with consummate clarity 
and the highly important orchestral accompaniment was 
excellent read by Mr. Stokowski. So also was the Haydn 
symphony in G major, with which the concert opened. 
These three compositions, written in a period of forty 
years evenly divided by the beginning of the last century, 
are happily combined in a single concert. Mr. Stokowski 
completed the program with a spirited performance of 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel.” 

The orchestral numbers next week will be Schumann’s 
“Manfred” overture and the fifth Beethoven symphony. 

me ?.-D. 





Weld Resigns from St. Bartholomew’s. 


Frederick Weld, the baritone, has resigned his position as 
soloist of St. Bartholomew’s Church, to take effect at the 
end of the current year. In the future he will devote him- 
self to his concert .work and teaching. 
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“The Matured Genius of McCormack.” 


(By Walter Anthony, in the San Francisco Chronicle.) 

When he first visited us, nearly three years ago, Jolin 
McCormack was as good as his discs; the second time, 
about a year ago, he had a cold; and now, on the third 
visit, the Irish tenor proves greater than his records. 

I remember alluding on his previous visits to his inter- 
pretation of classic compositions as evidence that McCor- 
mack’s fame was safest in his smaller numbers—the songs 
of intimate heart appeal—of the “Mother Machree,” or “I 
Hear You Calling Me” type. Now I begin to suspect that 
the great artist is on the point of feeling the restraining 
hand of such a reputation, withholding him from the more 
enduring fame of a singer who does the greatest of the 
“world’s masterpieces of song. He will always be more 
popular, and will owe, for many, many years, I hope, his 
vogue with the public through his expression of the more 
obvious, the simpler and less pretentious melodies; but he 
showed himself yesterday to be the equal of any tenor in 
the interpretation of those songs that experience has justi- 
fied, and which judgments of time have indorsed—the songs 
that will live for generations, bearing along with them the 
memory of the few great artists who have been able to give 
them adequate utterance. 

Caruso himself could not caress with more loving breath 
the phrases of the “Il Mio Tesore” entreaty, from Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni,” nor render with greater elegance its in- 
effable beauties. Though the program yesterday after- 
noon at the Cort was long and tripled in its numbers by 
the conjunction of the audience’s enthusiasm with the art- 
ist’s generosity, he did nothing during the entire afternoon 
to eclipse the memory of his superb presentation of the 
romantic melody of Mozart. To any one familiar with the 
literature of song, it will be interesting to couple in the 
memory the first programmed offering with the last, 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life and Death,” which was as impas- 
sioned as the Mozart melody was elegant, and as torrential 
as the other was limpid-clear. To sing them both is to 
sound the length and breath of song; it is almost as though 
a tenor were to sing Siegmund and Fernando in an even- 
ing. “Die Walkiire” and “Favorita,” Wagner, the mighty, 
and Donizetti the melodious; the one #1 turgid, passionate 
and titanic, the other all tender, suave and sugary. It was 
in such contrasts as these, heightened by a Rachmaninoff 
and a Sinding song, that the matured genius of McCormack 
sounded clearest, and showed that an art which might easily 
have satisfied the McCormack of three years ago was not 
sufficient for him, and that he has been encouraging grow- 
ing pains, which all real genius endures. He need not put 
the great masterpieces of artful songs on his program to 
prove that he can “do” them; rather he must now include 
them, because he finds something in them to say, unique 
among all tenors. 

How many encores did McCormack sing? I do not re- 
member ; but they were still insufficient to supply the appe- 
tite that waxed hungry with the dream food it enjoyed. 
Taken all in all, the afternoon provided more music and 
more enjoyment from every point of view than any recital 
it has been my good fortune to attend thus far this sea- 
son, and I do not expect to hear again so superb a pro- 
gram unless I go to Oakland tomorrow night, to the Scot- 
tish Rite Auditorium next Friday night, or the Cort again 
next Sunday afternoon, at all of which times and places 
this charming Irish singer of international melody will 
sing again. 








Hattie Clapper Morris’ Pupils. 





Enthusiasm is the keynote of Hattie Clapper Morris’ 
success. Enthusiastic over music, enthusiastic on the sub- 
ject. of singing, enthusiastic in her tremendous conviction 
that she has the right vocal method; enthusiastic over a 
promising pupil’s voice; all these enthusiasms are hers, 
and many more. The result is contagious, for it is im- 
possible to come in contact with this well known vocal au- 
thority and not share her enthusiasm! Emily Steinbach 
is the name of a young artist-pupil, whose voice, talents 
and personality are such that Mrs. Morris prognosticates 
for her immense success. She has been engaged to sing 
a cycle of Dvorak songs, and a French group, in Boston, 
this coming Sunday, January 31. Coenraad V. Bos recently 
heard her sing, and then asked “Who is your teacher?” 
Of Mrs. Morris he said many warmly eulogistic things. 

Margaret Keyes, the well known contralto, another Mor- 
ris pupil, has been singing in many concerts, and is en- 
gaged for the Buffalo Festival. Elfrieda T. James, sing- 
ing frequen‘ly in musicales, etc., has immense range of 
voice. Vivian Gosnell, the new English baritone, is coach- 
ing oratorios with Mrs. Morris. Bradford Kirkbride sang 
the principal baritone part, on short notice, in “The Lilac 
Domino” last week, and made a great hit, so that Mr. Dip- 
pel personally complimented him. 

Then there are many young society girls among her 
pupils, who do not appear in public, but whose singing 
gives delight to their friends, and result in peans of praise 
for their teacher. Hattie Clapper Morris may well point 


with pride to the number of prominent singers before the 
public, her artist-pupils. 





About “The Magic Flute.” 


{London Times, May 28 1914.] 

Mozart, we are told, was very angry when people mis- 
took “The Magic Flute” for nothing more than a 
piece of buffoonery. It was a very serious allegory 
—all about the clerical party, and Marie Teresa, and the 
Freemasons, and what not. Everything in it had a sym- 
bolical meaning, and it was a political and moral treatise. 
Its allegorical nature seems to have appealed to the public 
of Mozart’s day.. They knew what it was all about, and 
possibly could recognize the allusions. How many, we won- 
der, of the audiences that now throng Drury Lane to hear 
“The Magic Flute” care the price of a program what it is 
all about, or could even pretend to have read enough about 
it to understand one-tenth of the illusions? It is safe to 
say that for nearly every one Papageno is just a comic 
bird-catcher, and his “Pa-pa-pa-pa” duet with Papagena 
just a delicious piece of nonsense. It is enough for us 
that Monostatos is a funny and evil little black fellow who 
gets properly trounced, and the magic flute a wind instru- 
ment that discourses heavenly sweet music; while what 
more do we want of Sarastro than an heroic and saintly 
figure, or of Tamino than a prince who learns self-control? 
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The more the hearer knows of the hidden meaning and 
of the circumstances to which it was applicable, the more 
intellectual interest, no doubt, will he derive from a study 
of the opera; but in the hearing (since hearings are so few) 
he is more likely to draw the greater benefit who listens 
to the music, and takes the queer, wilful story just as it 
appears, than he who burrows for abstruse allusions. The 
one may tickle his intellect; the other will satisfy and en- 
large his soul with an exquisite joy. 

There is a kind of perversity in the human mind 
this matter of allegory. On the one hand, 
instinctively pay more deference to a work that 
is deemed allegorical. We half apologize for~ find- 
ing “Gulliver’s Travels” a noble story for the boy 
in us, when the author meant it for a savage satire. 
Yet as a boy’s story we read it, and as a boy’s story we 
read “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” There are pedants, too, 
who have tried to fit allegories even to Homer, and would 
have us think of solar myths, of seasonal festivals and 
folklore, when we want only to fight with Achilles or to 
weep with Andromache. Shakespeare himself is not ex- 
empt. “Macbeth,” we have been told, is not the story of 
Macbeth, but of some political party or some dynastic fac- 
tion in the days of Elizabeth if, indeed, the whole set of 
plays are not a depository of Rosicrucian mysteries. There 
are works, it is true, in which there is no escaping the alle- 
gory. One could not read “The Battle of the Books” for its 
own sake, nor be interested in Dryden’s hind and panther 
as we are interested in Shere Ali and the bander-log. But 
these are works which (with the exception of “Erewhon,” 
perhaps) are not widely read. They are left, for the most 
part, to students. On the other hand, with all our rev- 


over 
men 


erence for allegorical art, we disregard, in practice the alle- 
gory, the inner meaning, as much as possible, treating it 
just as we treat the moral. The sturdiest Protestant may love 
the Madonnas in the National Gallery; stout followers of 
Nietzsche may go to every performance of “Parsifal.” The 
moral, the precise application to life given by the artist to 
his work, is disregarded. In the same way, we disregard 
allegory whenever there is the least excuse, rendering it lip- 
service and thinking all the while of something else. 

Of the two tendencies, there can be little doubt which 
has the sincerity of man behind it. Allegory is an intellec- 
tual and moral game, and, like most things in the domain 
of intellect and morals, it suffers change. Beauty nothing 
can wither; it goes behind the things of time and circum- 
stance, bringing light and power into the changeless spirit 
of man. It is the same with fun and excitement, and the 
other material out of which art may mold beauty. We 
may still tremble before Giant Despair, though his exact 
meaning for us (if he has one) is very different from his 
exact meaning for Bunyan—because terror is immortal, 
and Bunyan’s artless art brings his terror home to us. We 
may still laugh at Papageno and bow before Sarastro, be- 
cause, however little we may know of Freemasonry and 
Maria Teresa, Mozart has given to these temporal things a 
spirit of deathless beauty. 





Sapirstein’s Marathon. 





David Sapirstein, a young American pianist, hit upon 
the novel idea of giving six recitals on six successive 
days, covering a great part of the piano literature. As 
remarked in the Musicat Courter last week, such an un- 
dertaking proves nothing except the memory and endur- 
ance of the player unless his performances are on a high 
artistic plane. Sapirstein has decided pianistic gifts and 
promises much for the future, especially when his musical 
judgment shall have become entirely ripened and he shall 
have gained in that absolute repose which is essential in 
order to present the music of the masters in the serene and 
confident style that distinguishes the giants of the key- 
board. However, there was much to enjoy in some of 
the Sapirstein performances. 

Unfortunately lack of space prevents detailed consid- 
eration of the separate presentations and of the com- 
positions heard. Following are the six Sapirstein pro- 
grams delivered at Aeolian Hall last week: 

MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 18 
Etudes Symphoniques . ind haa agian <adeakautds « 
Moment Musicale 


-Schumann 


. mt Musicale .......... 0.00. eeeeeeeeeeeeee Schubert 
Spinning Song --Mendelssohn 
Da . 

PIN: ds.nase cients . Searlatti 


-++++.+.Karol Szymanowski 
in America.) 


Semmte Ne. 2....... theo aa hatccateara:« 
(First public performance 
Wiegenlied im Griinen..........................-Julius 
(First public performance in New York.) 
RE. SE ae a en eS | 
(First public performance in New York.) 
Kirgisische Skizze ....... 


Weissmann 
Grinberg 


et ee ..--Michael von Zadora 
(First public performance in New York.) 

SE Re ae ee ee .-Julius Weissmanr 
(First public performance in New York.) 

In the Temple of Memphis....................c.se--.-. Cyril Scott 

(First public performance in New York.) 

a cnewdeecsen tee kgad WA dds 4 vlgphims Cans< ao -Laurent Ceillie: 
(First public performance in New York.) 

Danse Chinoise EN din dhks 2s cet eas .-McNair Ilgenfritz 

(First public performance in New York.) 





Gondoliera (Venezia ¢ Napoli). Liszt 
Tarantella (Venezia e Napoli)...................2..- . Liszt 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 109 
Ballades Nos. 1 and 3, from op. to..... . Brahms 
a I Ne is come dacece .. Brahms 
STE IN Sis ocntdwheciwedeuetecccedé -++.+.. Brahms 
0 OR SE ee ee te >. 9 
Four etudes, op. 10, No. 10, and op. 25, Nos. 5, 9, and 10... .Chopin 
REE SU ainad Ws isan Cn0d 6 hues covnapaes hs<keccee OMe 
SS SS ee ee ee higunibeaid Chopin 


Nocturne, C minor.......... ; = ‘ ; Chopin 


Blue Danube Waltz. Strauss-Schulz-Evler 





WEDNESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 20 
Abegg Variations ........ Schumann 
Ps Side catvacectkepadans sites Schumann 
Sonata, op. 53 (Waldstein)............ wine ake ite 6 ain eel 
Five etudes, op. 10, Nos. 1 and 3, amd op. 25, Nos. 3, 7 


and 11 ep hset eden b dts co seche p Rs SEs 
Valse caprice, D flat, Soirées de Vienne........ 
Feuille d’Album, A minor... 
ML -o Gedeankeos Kanmneade ss 


. .Chopin 
. Schubert-Liszt 
-.. «Liszt 


....Verdi-Liszt 





THURSDAY EVENING, JANUARY a1. 
Senett, en. 5. FOG. 66. scan vice pe ddckasabeaenaseess 
Seven etudes, op. 10, Nous. 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9, and op. 25, 

POOR: 6: GD BBs 65546 jokin ts ic daceen WAtoaaee acne Chopin 
I ok. 5 isis cid nda sean ekshalpae bus nk 0 baie Rachmaninoff 
Rt MN: Wides bacndwwinstcnane Ghedwecads we Wc ksudinens oo Glazounow 
EE he Oe i ae ae” MacDowell 


.....Brahms 








Wanderer Fantasie (Liszt Edition).........................Schubert 
FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 22. 
Six Grandes Etudes de Paganini..................... ..- Liszt 
Sonata, op. 106 (Hammerklavier).......... Sasol Beethoven 
Variations on a Theme of Paganini, Books I and II...... .Brahms 
SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 23. 
Twelve etudes d’Execution Transcendante.............--.----Liszt 
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Eisenach and Some Music Lovers. 


[From the Triad, Wellington, Zealand.] 

The very name of Germany seems to suggest song and 
story, romance and legend. There is hardly a town or 
city without something in it attractive to the music lover ; 
each province has its old ballads and dances, each moun- 
tain range its own particular set of stories. The air itself 
appears to be redolent with melody, in spite of all the 
officialdomism and redtapeism of the imperial and auto- 
Music must and always will be part 





cratic government. 
of German life. 

It is almost more than presumption to attempt to say 
anything about a place whose story has been told so often 
and so well; yet I will ask you to exercise your patience 
if | linger for one short hour in Ejisenach. 

Away among the wooded hills and romantic valleys of 
Thuringia lies this lovely little town, straggling upward to 
the summit of the hill where rise the gray walls of the 
Wartburg, still keeping watch and ward over the town 
below. 

Our hearts cannot but beat faster as we ascend, for are 
we not treading the path trodden by many famous person- 
ages? No—not quite the same path. The last part of our 
climb has been made easier, a road has been cut, and we 
procure the services of sure-footed mountain mules, 
The old track up to the fortress 
is very steep and precipitous. We can only wonder how 
were ever erected and what 
This was a robber knight’s 


cal 


do we care to have them. 


these marvelous structures 


builders those must have been. 

stronghold indeed. Little cared the Landgraf of Thuringia 
if his neighbors sent him challenges and demanded resti- 
tution of stolen cattle and other such trifles. The frown- 
ing walls of the Wartburg resisted attack—he was lord of 
the soil, monarch in his own way; his serfs tended their 


flocks on the hillside, and at the first note of alarm, shel- 
tered themselves within the two great courtyards of the 
castk Water was there in plenty, so that a siege could 
easily be endured. 
Once across the drawbridge, however, and inside the 
first of these old courts, our wonder ceases; we can only 
gaze in delight. With one bound we are transported back 
Middle Ages. We are living in a world of adven- 
and romance. Of what daring deeds could not these 


to the 
ture 
gray old stones tell us, what secrets could they not reveal! 

So many legends and stories are told about the Wart- 
s difficult to separate fact from fiction, truth 
from romance. I do not propose to attempt to give any 
of its beauty and of the treasures it contains, 


burg that it i 


description 
nor to inflict any history upon you, but only to mention a 


few of the music lovers whom its grim old walls have har- 


bored. 

First, then, comes Elizabeth, better known to us as Saini 
Elizabeth of Hungary, who was so good to the poor that 
beggars flocked to her gate until her husband complained 


Meeting him one day, when 
she tried to conceal them in 
In answer to his fierce de- 


of her exceeding generosity. 
distributing loaves of bread, 
the folds of her garments. 
mand to show him what she had in her kirtle, she meekly 

But her patron saint was watching 
when she displayed her burden to her 


answered, “Roses.” 
over her and, lo, 
still doubting husband, a miracle had been performed; she 
with the sweet scented flowers. It somewhat 
story to find out afterward that her husband 
was called “Ludwig the Pious.” It doesn’t quite seem to 
fit. It Elizabeth’s cruel brother-in-law, 
however, who spoke to her so roughly. We know he suc- 
ceeded in turning her out of the Wartburg and taking 
3ut all this is digre:sing. We must 


was laden 
spoils the 
been 


may have 


possession himself. 
turn to facts. 
Elizabeth was the daughter of Andreas II, King of Hun- 
gary, and was born in Presburg in 1207. As a mere child 
she was betrothed to the son of Hermann, Landgraf of 
Thuringia, and at the age of fourteen was brought to the 
Wartburg to be trained for her future position by her 
mother-in-law herself. Elizabeth must have seen many a 
gay sight, as this was the period when art and beauty 
centered in the Wartburg, the resort of the poets and min- 
strels of that time. We know that she, too, impressed the 
many visitors there by her beauty, learning and piety. 
Her praises were extolled by the “Minnesinger.” These 
Minnesinger, who play such an important part in the his- 
tory of the time, were not unlike the French Troubadours, 
or wandering minstrels. They were singers of lyric po- 
etry, the subject of which was nearly always the “Minne,” 


or love; hence the name. Later on this Minnegesang be- 


came a cult, and bands of musicians were formed in al- 
most every town, which vied with each other as to who 
should produce the song most perfect in originality of 
thought and form. Each candidate had to accompany him- 


self upon his harp, and his performance was criticised by 
The successful singer was then 
termed a “Meister,” or master, and was considered the 
head of all the other minstrels. It is unfortunate that the 
real beauty and sweetness of this “Minne” poetry became 

later on in the effort to obtain the spiritless form, 


a number of judges. 


lost 


according to rule, necessary for the Meister to keep to; 
but in Eliabeth’s day the Minnegesang was at its best and 
she must have heard the most famous of these old sing- 
ers, as her father-in-law and afterward both she and her 
husband were interested in music and gave shelter to many 
a wandering minstrel. 

If historical facts are to be believed, Elizabeth herself 
cannot have been present at the famous “War of the 
Wartburg” or the Minstrels’ Contest, which seems to have 
taken place the year after her birth; but that there was a 
contest between some of the greatest Minnesinger of that 
time and that this contest took place in the Wartburg is 
an undeniable fact. As we go through the wonderful old 
building we can almost imagine we see the singers col- 
lected in the large hall still shown to visitors; their seats 
are pointed out to us by the guide. From all lands the 
candidates had come, and the contest became so keen that 
at last only two singers were left, Heinreich von Ofter- 
dingen, whose music extols Leopold, Duke of Austria, and 
Walter von der Vogelweide (known to us through Long- 
fellow’s poem), who carries off the palm with his melodi- 
ous praises of the Landgraf of Thuringia himself. This 
is in all probability what actually happened,- especially as 
we know these personages did really exist. 

We are told that the two rivals became so excited that 
they agreed that the defeated minstrel was to forfeit not 
only his reputation as a Minnesinger, but his head as well. 
It was Elizabeth’s intervention alone that saved the un- 
fortunate loser. This is one version of the incident; but, 
as I said before, this cannot be a fact, nor can the latter 
part of the story be true, which tells us that a magician 
came to the help of the discomfited minstrel, whereupon 
a further trial took place between him and Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, in which the latter was finally victorious. Of 
course, this is pure fiction, but it fits so beautifully into 
the romantic setting of the Wartburg that we do not feel 
inclined to quarrel with it. We are indeed sorry to turn 
from these bright pictures, as after them came troublous 
times. Elizabeth’s husband joined the unfortunate Fifth 
Crusade, from which he never returned, and her life ended 
in humiliation, privation and misery. We do not wish to 
dwell on these sad events, so we give our attention to an- 
other -music lover closely connected with Eisenach and 
the Wartburg. 

In the town, not very far from the marketplace, still 
stands a quaint old house, with tiny latticed window panes 
and overhanging upper story. This was once the abode 
of one of Eisenach’s richest and most respected citizens, 
and it was to this house that Martin Luther came with his 
companions to sing in the hope of receiving food or 
money, as was the custom of the poor students of his day. 

Yet so it was. After Luther’s famous Declaration be- 
fore the Diet at Worms, his life was not safe. His one 
friend of any standing was the Elector of Saxony, whose 
retainers, disguised as brigands, fell upon Luther when he 
was riding through the Thuringian forest and bore him to 
the Wartburg. There he remained in seclusion for ten 
long months, until it was safe for him to venture forth 
again. 

His room is shown to every visitor to the Wartburg 
and is furnished almost exactly as it was then. We can 
see Luther’s books, desk, chair, and other belongings. It 
was in this room that he threw his inkstand at a supposed 
apparition of the devil. The inkstand is no longer there, 
but we cannot fail to notice the hole in the wall where the 
plaster has been torn away, so many tourists having tried 
to scrape off a piece of the inkstained plaster as a me- 
mento of their visit. 

We all think of Luther as the reformer and the theo- 
logian: we forget sometimes that he was a musician as 
well. We know he spent many hours of his temporary 
banishment in making a translation of the Bible, but might 
not some of the hymn tunes we are familiar with have 
been composed there as well? Surely the old courts will 
have sometimes echoed and re-echoed the sound of his 
hearty, tuneful voice. 

Luther was a great music lover. He was too fond of 
chant and psalm to wish to banish them from the Church 
service, as did the sterner Swiss reformers with whom 
he afterward waged warfare. Had Luther had his way 
entirely there would have been far more music in the Ger- 
man form of worship than there is today; but he chose 
tunes and chants well and wisely and those he composed 
himself will continue to be favorites as long as there are 
people left to sing them. Perhaps we hardly realize how 
often we use Luther’s music in our places of worship to- 
day. The best known hymns of which he composed both 
music and words are “Great God, What Do I See and 
Hear?” “A Sure Stronghold Our God Is He,” “Out of 
the’ Deep I Call to Thee,” “My God, With Heart’s Contri- 
tion.” - Luther’s tunes have been used for many sets of 
words, if we can make use of such an expression. One 
of the most popular of them is the melody known by the 
name of “Wittenberg.” Another tune often attributed to 
Luther, although this is a disputed point, is the famous 


“Old Hundredth.” The Old 112th is undoubtedly his com- 
position, as it is the tune known by the name of “Worms.” 

There is one more house in Eisenach we must not for- 
get to visit; so we ascend a little way and traverse time- 
worn but none the less tiring cobblestones to another but 
rather more modern structure. It is quaint, too, with its 
latticed panes, though the windows are much larger than 
in the so called “Luther house” and they have delightfully 
wide comfortable window seats inside. Along some of 
the upper windows runs a ledge, we can hardly call it a 
balcony, with a low railing. This is the birthplace of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, whose family, originally Hun- 
garian, had been settled in Eisenach since the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 

The Bachs were a well to do, much respected family; so 
Bach had the advantages of a good education, although | 
his earlier years were not absolutely unclouded ones. His 
father died while Johann was still quite a child, so he was 
placed under the care of an elder brother. He was fond 
of Johann, but, himself no mean musician, could not pre- 
vent himself from becoming very jealous of the extraor- 
dinary musical talent shown by the little lad. He refused 
to help the boy and would not allow him to use his music, 
at that time difficult to procure and very costly. 

But Johann was not easily discouraged. Out of bed he 
slipped, opened the latticed panes, and managed to get the 
coveted book out of the cupboardlike recess in which it 
was kept. Then by the flickering, uncertain light of the 
pale and melancholy moon, seated on one of the broad 
window ledges most probably, he gradually copied out, 
went blind, which fact is attributed by many people to 
his having strained his eyes in this way. Strange it is, 
.oo, that he and that other great composer, Handel, should 
both have been born in the same year, both have com- 
posed little by little, the music he wanted. 

We walk through the rooms in Bach’s house in which 
he once made music, and his spirit still seems to linger 
there, for his spinet and several other instruments are 
left in their places. There are some specimens of his 
manuscripts, too, several portraits and many other relics— 
even the family Bible. 

Bach’s grand and solemn music comes home to us more 
when we can realize what his earliest associations and 
surroundings were. The old house, the quaint old city 
with the glorious Wartburg above it, would scarcely fail 
to impress an artistic and beauty loving mind. Perhaps 
his thoughts lingered there as he wrote his “Passions Mu- 
sic’—some of the grandest notes ever composed by mortal 
man. Bach is a very great composer and the German 
Church owes him a great deal, as he harmonized and re- 
vised so many of the old chorale or hymn tunes, and it is 
said that his genius never appears to greater advantage 
than in the treatment of these melodies. Much of his 
music is organ composition, most of it sacred, and it is 
indescribably beautiful and grand, though, strange to say, 
it is the secular music that is better known to us, perhaps, 
as the preludes, fugues, the gavottes, and other passages 
from the orchestral suites. Eisenach is proud to have 
given birth to such a man, for Bach is often styled the 
greatest of the older German composers. 

But the greatest of all modern composers we may ven- 
ture to associate with Eisenach is Richard Wagner him- 
self, as it is Eisenach and its surroundings that form the 
scene of his undoubtedly most popular opera, “Tann- 
hauser.” He revived the quaint old legend of the Minne- 
singer, Tannhauser, who saw Venus in a vision and was 
then attracted to her court, which court was in the very 
center of the Horstelberg, just on the other side of Eisen- 
ach. But the singer is not absolutely lost, though held 
enthralled for some time; he suddenly recollects the outer 
world, returns to it, and does penance for his sins. The 
old legend Wagner has altered, and to it he has added 
some of the Wartburg traditions and the story of the 
Minstrels’ War. Tannhauser is made to be one of the 
candidates and to attract and interest the beautiful Eliza- 
beth. There are many deviations from historical facts, 
but Elizabeth in “Tannhauser” is Elizabeth of the Wart- 
burg, and the strains of the chorus sung by the pilgrims 
are heard as they climb the steep slopes to the rugged old 
pile, keeping steadily on in spite of the alluring sounds 
from the home of Venus in the Horstelberg. 

The two women are taken to be the two types of love 
and of beauty. The love of Venus represents the passion, 
a fiercely burning but consuming fire; that of Elizabeth 
seeks to inspire all that is best and noblest, to make the 
Minnesinger use his gifts for the highest and most glori- 
ous service. 

Eisenach can truly claim to have a place in the history 
of music, and it is indeed fitting that the most popular of 
modern German operas should immortalize the wonderful 
old Wartburg. It is the very heart of the German people, 
it embodies the best of their best, romance, strength and 
beauty. Richard Wagner has breathed the spirit of old 
Germany into his music; he has sought his subjects among 
the stories of his own lands.. He shows us the Meister- 
singer of Niirnburg, revives the old myth of Siegfried 
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with the wonderful sword against whom no one could 
stand; we are told of the hoards hidden in the Rhine and 
guarded by the spirits of that river. We listen to the 
legend of Elsa of Brabant, to whom Lohengrin was sent, 
a knight like Bayard, “sans peur et sans reproche,” but 
nameless, mysterious, appearing to aid in times of distress 
and wafted away again when the danger is overcome or 
removed. But, best of all, Richard Wagner has given us 
a picture of the Wartburg in its glory, a free castle, free 
as the pure air breathed from its turrets’ top. 

We tear ourselves away from Eisenach, where there is 
so much to see. We would gladly linger, but we try to 
carry away some of the feeling with which we are in- 
spired, for it seems to cast a spell upon the traveler, mak- 
ing him, too, feel in tune with the romantic and harmo- 
nious spirit of the place. 


Spiering’s Violin Art. 

Theodore Spiering, violinist, conductor and pedagogue, 
musical citizen of the world, and with an honorable artistic 
record of resident activity in such important tonal centers 
as Chicago, Berlin and New York, came to Aeolian Hall 
last Saturday afternoon, January 23, with his violin, and in 
a series of unusually thorough and sprightly performances 
proved his right to be classed with the authoritative inter- 
preters of his instrument. His many sided musical experi- 
ence equips him with solid knowledge and ripe judgment 
and constant application in the line of technical develop- 
ment—culminating in his writing of a series of master 
studies for violin—has given Spiering the easy and im- 
pressive command of a virtuoso, but one who sinks all de- 
sire for display in the far more noble effort to put his 
mechanical proficiency simply and solely in the service of 
the composer whose message he reproduces. 

In Nardini’s D major sonata, Bach’s chaconne, A major 
Saint-Saéns’ concerto, Beethoven’s G major romance, 
Laub’s polonaise, Edwin Grasse’s ‘“Wellenspiel,” Arthur 
Hartmann’s “Souvenir” and Tschaikowsky’s “Melody” and 
scherzo from the suite op. 42, Theodore Spiering showed 
his mastery of every style and school of violin playing, 
from the severely classical mode of Bach, Beethoven and 
Nardini, to the romantic suavity of Saint-Saéns, and the 
piquant modernity of the smaller morceaux on the pro- 
gram. 

Best of all was the Bach chaconne, which Spiering read 
with unusual breadth and dignity. He revealed amply not 
only its musical beauties but also its masterful voice lead- 
ing and constructional finish. 

The Saint-Saéns A major concerto, while not equal in 
interest or value to that composer’s B minor Work in the 
same form, was played with warmly colored tone, elegance 
of phrasing and bowing, and impeccable technic. 

Grasse’s “Wellenspiel,” a particularly graceful tidbit had 
even added charm in Spiering’s presentation. Hartmann’s 
“Souvenir” is a most melodious and effective piece of writ- 
ing. The Tschaikowsky numbers are not among the best 
offshoots of that Russian’s genius. 

All in all, Spiering’s concert was another reminder that 
the war, while it has brought misfortune to Europe, also 
works to New York’s musical advantage in bringing to this 
city the best of the artists from abroad. 





Illustrated Wagner Concerts. 





Brooklynites had the opportunity to hear and see some 
very interesting “Illustrated Wagner Concerts” during 
the week of January 18 at the Broadway Theatre. Music 
from various Wagner works and motion pictures portray- 
ing the main events of his life were happily combined, sub- 
dividing his life into three distinct periods. The first epi- 
sode in the pictures showed his early exhibition of talent, 
his love affairs and adventures caused by his extravagant 
habits. The music accompanying this period was selected 
from “Lohengrin” and Tannhauser,” and included the fan- 
tasie and bridal chorus from “Lohengrin” and march and 
chorus from second act of “Tannhauser” by the orchestra 
and chorus. The soloists were Jeanette Larson, Karena 
Post and Louis d’Angelo. Miss Larson, who has a so- 
prano voice of marked dramatic intensity and power, sang 
“Dich Theure Halle,” from “Tannhauser,” with excellent 
diction, giving it a genuinely intelligent interpretation. 
Miss Post sang “Elsa’s Dream,” from “Lohengrin,” and 
Mr. d’Angelo was heard in the “Song to the Evening 
Star,” from “Tannhauser.” 

Wagner’s early struggles and some of his earliest 
achievemerts formed the second episode, the music includ- 
ing the “Pilgrim Chorus” from ‘“Tannhauser,” “Love 
Song” from “Die Walkiire,” sung by Hardy Williamson, 
and the “Spinning Song” from the “Flying Dutchman.” 
The last episode showed Wagner’s great triumphs and the 
conception of the Festspielhaus, the music being selected 
from “Die Meistersinger” and “Parsifal.” Throughout 
the pictures the orchestra played Wagnerian themes with 
but few exceptions, among which were the “Don Juan” 
overture and G minor symphony of Mozart and the over- 
ture of “Masaniello,” by Auber. 

It was an altogether interesting and instructive “con- 





cert,” and the enthusiastic audiences gave ample evidence 
of their enjoyment by frequent outburts of applause. 


Regarding American Composers. 
Fort Worth, Texas, January 18, 1915. 
To the Musical Courier: 

In your issue of the Musica Courter of October 28, 
1914, you very kindly published a letter for me which 
you headed “What Is an American Composer?” and on 
December 16 of the same year, you published a letter by 
Bertram Shapleigh, an American composer living in Lon- 
don, endorsing all of my original contentions that in con- 
tests held in this country for the promotion of national 
music, the American composer does not receive fair play. 
Both of the above letters were published under the same 
heading and, as that heading was your own, I wish to go 
into detail a little more in defining my idea of an Ameri- 
can composer. This could be very easily done according 
to the laws governing most European contests, when the 
aim of the contest is to promote a national spirit in crea- 
tive music, but I will try and give my own definition. 

It is but natural that foreign composers, should, quite 
irrespective of any of the conditions brought about by 
the war, wish and expect to profit by our generosity and 
become naturalized that they may enter our contests as 
Americans. 

If one ever has to live abroad, one knows that in for- 
eign countries, the masses do not recognize a distinct 
type of Americanism. The German youths, whose school- 
ing is unexcelled, and who should know, call us “Eng- 
lander” (English) and most of the other countries recog- 
nize us as Americans, mainly because we speak English, 
wear an American flag in our buttonhole, and pay some- 
what more than any one else for what we receive. Even 
the English people look upon us as a mother would upon her 
child, and cherish in their hearts any successes that we 
may have. 

It is, of course, maintained by Europeans in this coun- 
try that we have no distinct American type, or I should 
say, no innate feeling, which is indicative of American 
thought and is quite uninfluenced, and to a degree domi- 
nated, by foreign thought, and it is on this point that I 
take issue with them. 

The true Americans of today are those whose fore- 
fathers fought and suffered in the cause of Independence 
and who have had this spirit of freedom handed down to 
them through many generations. Europeans of the ‘present 
generation can in no wise feel, nor fully understand, the 
spirit out of which grew the Stars and Stripes, until they 
have lived here many years, and this spirit must be to 
a degree innate in those who would found an individual 
school of American music. It is true that this country 
was largely settled by the English, French, Dutch and 
Spanish, but the inherent national feeling of these peoples 
was entirely remoulded and transformed in their process 
of development along the lines required by the times. 
There is every reason why the early days of this country 
should have developed a distinct type of manhood. A 
type which became strong, keen, alert and self-reliant—a 
type, able and ready to cope with any new condition and 
adapt itself immediately to its environment, and we in 
our hearts, know, that it is precisely this type which is 
recognized today the world over as American. We are 
today a free people, and it is this knowledge of freedom 
that gives a distinctly American attitude of mind—an 
attitude that recognizes only the Divine Right of the in- 
dividual and his privilege to work out his own commercial 
or artistic salvation according to the attributes that have 
been vouchsafed him—and it takes years to develop such 
an individual. 

The preponderance of musicians in this country born of 
foreign parents, is so great that it would be unjust to 
them for us to exclude them from our composers’ con- 
tests. We want them, and should make them feel as much 
at one with us as possible, but let us say that in all com- 
posers’ contests held for the promotion of American 
music the entrant must be native born. It requires at 
least one generation to become truly American and as 
the early, formative years of one’s life are the most im- 
pressionable years, it will be possible to develop a school 
of distinctly American music from those who have grown 
up with us and have learned to understand and appre- 
ciate the ideal toward which we are struggling. 

I do not take exception to the laws which exclude 
Americans from European contests for the promotion of 
national music. These laws were made by each country 
in order that it might protect its own and encourage its 
artists in the development of a musical idiom that would 
be indicative of the spirit of the country of their nativity, 
and all I ask is that we ourselves do something to en- 
courage the American composer in creating a work which 
will be distinctly American in its ideal, although the 
means of expression may be according’ to European 
methods. 

I wish to greet Mr. Shapleigh through your columns 
and to thank you in advance for your kind consideration 
of this letter. I am, very respectfully, 

Grorce E. Stwpson. 





Cincinnati Orchestra’s Eighth Concert. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 22, 1915 

Two symphonies, the Schumann No. 3, in E flat and the 
“Pastorale” of Beethoven, with the Bruch violin concerto 
in G minor, formed the program for the eighth symphony 
concert at Emery Auditorium this afternoon. 

Despite the heavy fall of snow which made travel diffi- 
cult, and interfered seriously with the operation of the 
street car lines, a large audience was present and gave a 
rousing reception to Emil Heermann, concertmaster of the 
orchestra, who was the soloist of the day. 

The Schumann symphony, which opened the program, 
abounds in lovely themes and Dr. Kunwald made the most 
of these, the orchestra playing con amore. Whether Schu- 
mann intended this symphony to portray the joyful life 
along the Rhine or merely to convey an impression of his 
visit to Cologne is immaterial; he at least succeeded in 
producing some beautiful tone pictures and weaving them 
all into a fabric of surpassing loveliness. 

The violinistic art of Emil Heermann often has 
reviewed in these columns, for he is the 
popular musicians of the day and is frequently heard in 
concert. In the Bruch concerto he had a grateful medium 
for the display of his warm, impassioned tone and sin- 
cerity of feeling. 

The Beethoven symphony, with its many beautiful ex- 





been 


one of most 


amples of musical realism, always is a favorite and Dr. 
Kunwald gave it a clear cut delineation. The brilliant 
measures were portrayed skillfully with just the right 
shading necessary to bring out their intrinsic beauties. On 
the whole, the concert 
and charm. 


was one of exceptional interest 
Jessie Parton Tyrer. 


Recent Boston Concerts. 


Boston, Mass., January 24, 1915. 

The program for the twelfth rehearsal and concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra heard on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening of this week, comprised the 
first of the Sibelius four symphonies, the Strauss tone- 
poem “Thus Spake Zarathustra” and Beethoven’s overture 
“Leonora.” The concerts attracted unusually large audi- 
ences, perhaps because Busoni was to have played the 
Liszt E flat concerto. It was not made public here until 
Friday morning that the pianist had decided not to fill his 
engagement and, therefore, many did not know of the 
change in the program. This was the third time that the 
Sibelius work has here been given and it remains interest- 
ing and novel. 
Music 

Under the auspices of the Harvard Music Department 
the first of a series of chamber music concerts took place 
in the new Paine concert hall, in Cambridge, on Wednes- 
day evening, January 20. Arthur Whiting, of the depart- 
ment, has these performances in charge and his aim is to 
bring to a hearing such chamber music compositions as are 
not generally so well known. Preceding the concert he 
gave a short address explaining his plans and some of his 
views on opera and program music, and various reasons 
for the seeming lack of interest in chamber music. Albert 
Spalding, violinist; Mr. Durieux, cellist, and Mr. Whiting, 
as pianist, gave the program. Mr. Spalding was first heard 
in a masterly reading of the familiar “Kreutzer” sonata 
and the distinguished violinist won a brilliant reception 
from his enthusiastic auditors. The three artists joined 
forces in the Beethoven B flat trio and their ensemble work 
was worthy of much praise. Mr. Spalding again distin- 
guished himself, Mr. Durieux was in fine fettle, while Mr 
Whiting displayed his ability adequately. V. W. 


HARVARD DEPARTMENT. 





Paul Draper with Boston Symphony Orchestra. 





Paul Draper, the American tenor, has been engaged by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra to sing Mahler’s “Lieder 
eines fahrenden Gesellen.” This is a cycle of four songs 
with orchestral accompaniment. It will be the first hear- 
ing of these songs in this country. The concerts will be 


given in Boston, on February 5 and 6. It is quite a dis- 
tinction for young Mr. Draper to have received this en- 


gagement. He will sing the cycle in German. 





Mildred Dilling in Joint Recital. 


On Thursday afternoon, January 28, Mildred Dilling, 
the harpist, will be heard in a joint recital, to be given at 
the Three Arts Club, New York. In addition to solo 
numbers, she will accompany on the harp, Dalerie Deuscher, 
who will sing in French and Irish costume, and Louise 
Day, who will sing in German and old English costume. 








Disappointment. 


Within St. Peter’s golden gate 
The pessimist bemoaned his fate; 
“Ah, me,” he wailed, and daubed his eyes, 
“There’s nothing here to criticise !” 
—Newark (N. J.) Star. 
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MARIE RAPPOLD AND RUDOLF BERGER, 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ARTISTS. 


Mme. Rappold Wins Success as Aida Last Week—Mr. 
Berger a Fine Wagnerian Tenor. 





Marie Rappold, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, familiar to the American musical public for her re- 
liable operatic roles and also as a concert singer of artistic 
has been winning constantly increasing pop- 
She is a re- 


preeminence, 


ularity in,! 


her comparatively short career. 

urceful singer, being able to come to the rescue on 

rt notice and come out with flying colors, as in sev- 
ral operatic exigencies this soprano has proved her ability 

Her work, too, is characterized not alone for the lovely 
quality of her voice, which she so adequately uses, but also 

her skillful characterizations. 

At the short notice substitution last Friday evening of 

\ida” for “Madame Sans Gene,” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Mme. Rappold for the second time this year 

title role with eminent success, having previously 
substituted for Destinn with Caruso as Radames. 

Of her singing on that occasion the New York Tribune 
said that she was in excellent voice and again found that 
Aida was her best rok The New York Press then as- 
serted that Mme. Rappold acquitted herself in a way 
worthy of much praise, achieving particularly happy re- 

Mme. Rappold is engaged to appear at one of the Bilt- 

Friday morning musicales, March 26. She will also 

ng at the Tuesday salon concert, Sherry’s, Tuesday af- 

ternoon, March 2 On April 15 she will sing for the 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society, Waldorf-Astoria. Inter- 
spersed with these New York engagements are two. with 


e Cincinnati Orchestra, Cincinnati, April 9 and 10. Kan- 


City and Chicago appearances will follow. An engage- 


1ent is pending for three performances at the saengerfest 
be held in San Francisco in the spring. 
Rudolf Berger, whose portrait appears with that of Mme. 
Rappold (in private life Mrs. Rudolf Berger), on the cover 
this issue of the Musicat Courter, is the big tenor, who 


his singing and acting at the Metropolitan 


season 


particularly in  Wagnerian roles, established 


Opera House 


or himself a high standard of achievement. He gained 

especial distinction at the time of his debut as Tristan. 
On tour he has won high praise as an artist and singer 
remarkable versatility, who possesses a flexible voice, 
vital timbre and large range, as a tenor of heroic voice 


recalled that Mr. Berger, before coming to the 
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Metropolitan Opera House, was a leading tenor of the 
Berlin Royal Opera. 

Mme. Rappold and Rudolf Berger are under the man- 
agement of R. E. Johnston. 





A Busy Pianist. 





On Monday, January 11, at Paterson, N. J., with the 
orchestra there under the baton of C. Mortimer Wiske, 
Rebecca Davidson scored a brilliant triumph in her re- 
turn engagement, playing the Liszt E flat concerto. The 
following evening, January 12, she duplicated her success 
at Trenton, N. J., with the Arion Society; January 15 at 
Ridgewood, N. J.; January 21 at Selinsgrove, Pa.; Janu- 
ary 26 at New Wilmington, Pa.; February 4 at Dela- 
ware, Ohio, and February 11 at Greensberg, Pa., which 
indicates that Miss Davidson is a worthy artist and as 
such is winning deserved success. 

Her reengagement this season with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, when she played the Liszt concerto, may 
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REBECCA DAVIDSON. 


be taken as an indication that additional engagements will 
follow with other orchestras throughout the United States. 

The following, from the Paterson Morning Call, is sig- 
nificant : 

Miss Davidson swept the audience before her in her solos and 
thrilled them time and time again with her execution of Liszt’s E 
flat concerto, which was a veritable triumph for herself and the or- 
chestra. Few better technicians have been heard in Paterson, and 
whenever she comes again this young pianist will be assured of a 
welcome.—Paterson Morning Call. 





The work of Rebecca Davidson was undoubtedly the feature of 
the concert, and too much cannot be said in her praise. She 
showed convincingly a vast knowledge of piano technic, superior 
musicianship and enviable style.—Trenton (N. J.) State Gazette. 
(Advertisement. ) 





Wedding Bells. 





Mr, and Mrs. A. A. Kinghorn spent a very short por- 
tion of their honeymoon in the MusicAL Courier offices, 
last week, on their journey from Washington to Toronto. 

Like many young brides, Mrs. Kinghorn is fully deter- 
mined that merely marriage and a man shall not prevent 
her continuing her career as a pianist. She has frequently 
been mentioned in the Musicat Courter under her maiden 
name of Valborg Martine Zollner, not only for her re- 
citals as an artist, but also as a former pupil of the well- 
known Toronto teacher, W. O. Forsyth, her one and only 
instructor. 


David Bispham Opens Year Auspiciously. 


David Bispham opened the new year as auspiciously as 
he closed the old one. During the month of December he 
returned for the. second time within two months to Gales- 
burg, IIL, where he had a much larger audience than upon 
the first occasion, His Chambersburg and Burlington ap- 
pearances occurred late in December, and his concert in 
Cleveland, Ohio, was given jus: before Christmas. Since 
January 1, Mr. Bispham has filled engagements in Harris- 
burg, and Altoona, Pa., where his programs were entirely 
different from the recent offerings with which he has iden- 
tified himself, being more strictly recital programs, includ- 
ing German and Italian classics sung in the original lan- 
guages. 

January 7, Mr. Bispham appeared in Boston, going from 
there to Ithaca to sing in the Cornell town the following 
day. Oswego, January 9, was his next appearance before 
his tour in the Middle West, which will take him through 
points in Michigan, including Ann Arbor. 

David Bispham has some important plans for New York 
appearances, where he will probably give a number of re- 
citals following the distinct success he had in the joint con- 
cert with the Barrére Ensemble at the Belasco Theatre. 
Ever since that concert, the baritone has had requests to 
give a recital in New York, as he has never been in better 
condition, vocally and otherwise. 

With the vogue for marching songs at its height, it is in- 
teresting to note that a talking machine company sent a 
hurry call for David Bispham, asking him to come into 
New York as quickly as possible in order that he might 
make a record of the “Tipperary” song. It is further amus- 
ing to see, that inasmuch as the discs are double, on the 
reverse side Mr. Bispham’s record of “The Two Grena- 
diers,” by Schumann, will preserve the neutrality of all 
concerned. 


Dorothy Fox Debut as Vocalist. 


Dorothy Fox, soprano, made her debut at the Little 
Theatre, New York, on Monday afternoon, January 18, in 
a recital of songs of the usual recital type. Her program 
differed very little from the average program except that 
she sang a large number of English songs. Miss Fox 
proved to be a girl of genuine musical talent and inter- 
preted this program attractively, winning much success 
from a friendly audience. She was the recipient of many 
flowers. 

She was accompanied by Frederick Schlieder in a 
brilliant and effective manner and sang two of Mr. 
Schlieder’s songs, “Pourquoi” and “La Bas,” both of which 
proved to be compositions of great beauty, especially the 
latter, this being a work of the elusive modern French 
school and splendidly effective in its delicate pianissimo 
effects and mystic harmonies. 











Earl Morse Praised. 


Earl Morse, violinist, who has won fame in European 
musical centers, it to give his recital at ‘Aeolian Hall, 
New York, the latter part of February. 

A statue of Morse, that has been exhibited many times 
abroad is to be placed in the Building of True Arts, at 
the Panama Exposition at San Francisco, This was made 
by Miss Dareh, who won the State prize in California, 
last season. 

The Stettin Anzeiger says of the violinist: 

His tones are clear, smooth and -bell-like, which, with his  bril- 
liant technic, make it easy to show his great temperament. He is 
a finished artist. One who handles the violin so masterfully and 
plays Tschaikowsky’s concerto, op. 35, with so much ability, has 
a perpetual passport to fame. The audience hailed the rising young 
star with storms of applause. 








At Rome, the Costanzi opened not long ago with “Gotter- 
dammerung.” “Thais” was the next opera given. At the 
Teatro Adriano the works heard recently were “Otello,” 
“Andrea Chenier,” “Ballo in Maschera,” “Barber of Se- 
ville,” “The Pearl Fishers.” 
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GRAND OPERA 


IN NEW YORK. 





A Week of Repetitions at the Metropolitan Opera House—“Madame Sans Géne” Premiere 
Postponed and “Aida” Substituted—“‘Euryanthe” in Brooklyn—Busoni 
at Sunday Evening Operatic Concert. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 





“Lohengrin,” January 18. 


An excellent “Lohengrin” performance ushered in the 
operatic week at the Metropolitan, Johanna Gadski doing 
her superbly musical and vocally lovely Elsa to Jacques 
Urlus’ manly and mellifluous swan-knight, Carl Braun’s 
sonorous and histrionically finished king, Margarete Mat- 
zenauer’s intense and dramatically delivered Ortrud, Her- 
mann Weil’s consistent and well sung Telramund, and Ar- 





LUCA BOTTA AS PINKERTON IN “MADAME BUTTERFLY.” 


thur Middleton’s resonant and intelligently conceived her- 
ald. Others in the cast were the same as at previous per- 
formances of “Lohengrin.” 


Special Matinee, January 19. 


A charity performance for the benefit of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company Emergency Fund was that of Tues- 
day afternoon, when about $10,000 is said to have been 
realized. The second act of “Hansel and Gretel,” wih 
Marie Mattfeld, Elisabeth Schumann, and Sophie Braslau, 
opened the program, followed by the second act of “Aida,” 
with Martinelli, Destinn, Matzenauer, Amato, etc., the first 
act of “Boheme,” with Alda, Botta, etc., and the first act 
of “Pagliacci,” with Caruso, Amato, Bori, etc. Polacco 
conducted the three Italian operas. 


“Boris Godunoff,”’ January 20. 


With the customary cast, including Didur, Althouse, 
Rothier,; Ober, de Segurola, Reiss, etc., and Arturo Tos- 
canini wielding the baton, the Moussorgsky opera had an- 
other successful presentation, even though its story and 
music do not appear to exert a very strong hold on the 
popular mind or affections. It is music drama of a pow- 
erful kind, however, and the Moussorgsky musical gifts 
are unquestioned. It is a thing to be grateful for, that 
the Metropolitan Opera does not confine its repertoire to 
those works only which draw at the box office. Art never 
can be measured by the amount of money it earns. 


“Huguenots,” January 21. 


Another repetition of Meyerbeer’s once all conquering 
composition did not strengthen its claims to ‘frequent or 
lasting revival—not even after the warm defence which 
Saint-Saéns wrote of the piece and its creator a few years 
ago. Several overpowering musical moments there are in 
the “Huguenots,” to be sure, but to reach these oases, one 
has to travel vast deserts of blatant insincerities and un- 
attractive makeshift material. So far as New York is con- 
cerned, Meyerbeer seems to have passed definitely into 


the limbo of the past—thanks largely to Wagner and the 
Neo-Italian school. 

Caruso’s Raoul again was distinguished by much polished 
singing. Mabel Garrison repeated her astonishingly agile 
and sympathetic sounding of the role of Urbain. Leon 
Rothier was a suave Saint-Bris. Emmy Destinn took her 
old part of Valentine, and Sco:ti was de Nevers. Carl 
Braun brought down the house with his fiery and rousing 
delivery of “Piff, Paff,” as Marcel. 

Giorgio Polacco conducted splendidly, and Rosina Galli, 
as premiere danseuse, did some exceedingly graceful and 
artistic dancing. 

“Aida,” January 22. 

Owing to the sudden indisposition of Geraldine Farrar, 
“Aida” was substituted for the scheduled premiere of 
“Madame Sans-Gene,” which was to have taken place last 
Friday evening, but was pos poned to Monday. 

“Aida” had a generaliy excellent performance with Mar- 
tinelli as Radames. He was in splendid voice and gave 
a fine interpretation of the heroic role. Marie Rappold, 
as Aida, repeated her well known reading of the title role 
and scored her customary success. There are few voices 
of such fine quality at present before the public. Mme. 
Rappold, by the way, has gained greatly in his‘rionic abil- 
ity. Adamo Didur was in splendid form in the role of 
Ramfis. The same can be said of Pasquale Amato as 
Amonasro. Margarete Ober sang the role of Amneris capa- 
bly. There was a large audience present. Arturo Tosca- 
nini conducted. 

“The Masked Ball,” January 23 (Matinee). 

Verdi’s old fashioned but melodious work again gave 
Caruso a chance to shine as a brilliant tenor and he did 
so with his usual rare art. Amato, as Renato, gave of his 
best, and his golden baritone voice was balm to the soul. 
Emmy Destinn did Amelia and Maria Duchene was Ulrica, 
with Rothier as Tom, and de Segurola as Samuel. Frieda 
Hempel scored a big individual triumph as Oscar, the page, 
by trilling and warbling her coloratura part with astonish- 
ing ease and dazzling finish. Toscanini conducted. 

“The Masked Ball” is wearing very thin as to its score 
and vocal music, but here and there Verdi shows prophetic 
signs of the real greatness he was to achieve later. Tra- 
infinitely better operas than “The 


’ 


viata” and “Rigoletto,” 


showered enthusiastic approbation upon the master after 
his rendering of Weber’s “Concertstiick,” the Schubert- 
Liszt “Erlking” arrangement, and the Liszt paraphrase of 
“Rigoletto” themes. Busoni’s pianism is as potent and as 
superb as of yore. His clarified musicianship, voluminous 
and singularly expressive tone, and glittering technic make 
him one of the exalted piano monarchs of all time. His 
“Concertsttick” reading was in turns gently romantic and 
exuberanily gay, that being the nature of the composition. 
But Busoni also found the larger voice which here and 
there is sounded by Weber and results in touches of real 
poetry and in several climaxes of striking dramatic power 
The “Erlking” was done with marvelous declamatory in- 
tensity. Dazzling keyboard effects characterized the “Rigo- 
letto” fantasy. 

Luca Botta in-the “Cielo e mar,” from “Gioconda,” made 
a big hit by reason of his lavish expenditure of voice and 
his tasteful phrasing of the gracious measures. He is a 
vocal artist in every sense of the word, as he proved also 
in the “Improviso,” from “André Chenier,” sung in a style 
that found the exact balance between the lyrical and 
dramatic elements of that number. The audience acclaimed 
Botta vociferously. 

The exceedingly high standard of the solo part of the 
concert was sustained by Anna Case, in a “Traviata” aria 
(“Ah, fors e lui”), and several songs. This artist never 
disappoints her hearers, for she always seems to be in 
voice and always sings with fine command of tone, of 


text values, and of the niceties and nuances is 
tation. 
Raymonde Delaunois did several French songs acceptably 


interpre 


and the orchestra was heard in Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” 
overture, and shorter selections by Jarnefelt, Pierné, 
Brahms and R. Strauss. The last named was represented 
by a “Military March.” 


BROOKLYN ACADEMY. 





“Euryanthe,” January 19. 

Brooklyn’s opera loving public was well represented in 
numbers and enthusiasm at the “Euryanthe” performance, 
on the seventh night of the subscription of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, at the Academy of Music. Tuesday 
evening, January 19. The production, both in general and 
particular of the entire cast, which was the same as on 
the evening of the first revival performance at the Metro- 
politar Opera House, December 19, 1914, and at the suc- 
cessive perfermances there this season, inspired generous 
applause and numerous recalls. This Weber opera itself, 
together with the work of the principals has been so re- 
cently and frequently set forth ir these columns that de 
tailed review is uncalled for here, especially in view of 





ACT Il, “MADAME SANS-GENE,” 


Masked Ball,” will long outlive that work, what with its 
too jingly tunes, and its obscure and unconvincing libretto. 
“Tannhaeuser,” January 23 (Evening). 

At popular prices, the Saturday evening performance 
drew an enormous audience, which listened delightedly to 
Wagner’s melodious measures and their voicing by Urlus, 
Gadski, Braun, Althouse, Ruysdael, Maltzenauer, Sparkes, 
Goritz, Bayer, Schlegel, etc. 





Busoni at the Metropolitan. 


At the Sunday night concert in the Opera House, Janu- 
ary 24, Ferruccio Busoni made his reappearance in New 
York and to the great delight of a large audience, which 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


the fact that the part of each singer conformed to and 
varied little from the New York production. 

It is not easy, however, to pass over the work of Frieda 
Hempel in the title role. She carried her audience with her 
again by the luscious freshness of her beautiful, flexible 
voice, which she uses with such consummate art and by 
her realistic portrayal of Euryanthe. Margarete Ober, was 
the Eglantine. 

Johannes Sembach as Adolar and Hermann Weil as 
Lysiart gave of their best both vocally and histrionically 

Arthur Middleton was once more a full voiced and im- 
pressive King and Max Bloch was heard as Rudolf. Mabel 
Garrison sang charmingly the minor role of Bertha. Tos 
canini conducted. 
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CHICAGO HAS MUCH MUSIC. 


An Active Week in Western Metropolis—Amateur Musical Club’s Artist Recital—Apollo Club 


Will Travel in Special Train to Panama Exposition—Symphony Concerts and General Notes. 


Chicago, IIL, January 23, 1915. 
At the Auditorium, Sunday afternoon, January 17, un- 
ler the local management of Wessells & Voegeli, Fritz 
Kreisler, violinist, assisted by Elizabeth van Endert, so- 


( 


prano, and Carl Lamson, accompanist, drew a large audi- 
ence. It might be said that over 1,500 persons were turned 
1way disappointed for not having secured reserved seats 
in seasonable time, and, as the management of the Audi- 
torium found out somewhat tardily that the police ordi- 
nance in Chicago forbids the use of seats upon the stage 
unless amiable conditions be made in advance, 300 of those 
who expected to find room at least on the large Auditori- 
um stage went away as disappointed as those who desired 
to buy stalls, balcony or gallery seats. Mr. Kreisler was 
in fine fettle. A detailed review is unnecessary, as he has 
appeared in these surroundings so often that further com- 
ment is superfluous. Mme. van Endert was heard in an 
iria from “Freischiitz.” 
AMATEUR CLUB’s 135TH ARTIST RECITAL, 

Katherine Goodson, the English pianist, was the soloist 
of the Amateur Musical Club program on Monday after- 
noon, January 18, at the Illinois Theatre. The Amateur 
Musical Club can always be relied upon to furnish an ex- 
cellent artist for its recitals, and this instance was no ex- 
ception. Miss Goodson played a widely diversified program 
in excellent taste and with great authority. The “Suite 
Modern” by Arthur Whiting was much enjoyed here. The 
pianist’s technical equipment is splendid, and in each num- 
ber she gave ample evidence of rare musical intelligence. 
Her Debussy number had to be played as an encore owing 
to loud hammering in the theatre during her last group. 


MorNING MusIcaLe At Evanston. Bic Success. 


[he morning musicales at the Evanston Woman’s Club, 
which were given under the direction of Rachel Busey 
Kinsolving, were concluded on Tuesday morning, January 
19, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Lambert Murphy as solo- 
ists. Mr. Gabrilowitsch was heard in the Beethoven so- 
nata, op. 31, E flat major, to great advantage, and also in 
the Schumann symphonic etudes, both of which were given 
excellent readings. Mr. Murphy’s first group proved him 
to be a singer of great merit. His enunciation is excel- 
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lent and his beautiful voice and fine diction revealed him 
every inch an artist. His singing of the tenor aria from 
‘La Boheme” was beautiful. 


MANAGER O’HANLON ON THE Roap. 


Gertrude O’Hanlon left last Saturday morning for Kan- 
sas City en route to Denver, where she journeyed with two 
of her artists, Rosa Olitzka and Rudolph Reuter, who 
were booked to appear in recital later in the week. Pre- 
vious to her leaving Chicago Miss O'Hanlon was in feeble 
health, her nerves having given away nearly completely, 
and a breakdown was feared by her friends. However, 
the exhilarating climate of Colorado no doubt will be most 
beneficial to this young and enterprising manager. Miss 
O’Hanlon will probably hereafter devote her time solely 
to the interests of her artists, as she met with rather poor 
success in the Tiffin musicales, in which she was associated 
with Mrs. Fisher-Talbot, and in a series of concerts which 
were to be given at the Midway Gardens, but which came 
to a sudden conclusion after one concert. Poor patronage 
at the Midway Gardens was given as a reason for the 
abandonment of the concerts. Albert Borroff, basso, who 
was to appear a week ago last Sunday, and Esther Plumb, 
contralto, who was billed as the principal attraction for 
the following Sunday, did not sing, the concerts having 
been postponed to a later date. 

Miss O’Hanlon has, however, been very fortunate of 
late, having been left a legacy by her godfather in Seattle, 
Wash., and, as the principal item is said to be in real 
estate, Miss O’Hanlon should be in a position to know its 
true value, since previous to entering the managerial 
field she was connected with a real estate firm and was as 
successful in selling land as she has been in securing dates 
for her artists. 


De Pauw Unrversiry Hearp From. 


This office acknowledges receipt of a program of a re- 
cital given by Charles Galloway at the inauguration of an 
organ presented to the De Pauw University by Sallie Bow- 
man Caldwell, in memory of her father, the late Bishop 
Thomas Bowman. This recital took place at Meharry 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, December 19. Mr. Galloway 
played works by Liszt, Hoyte, Sturges, Kroeger, MacFar- 
lane, Guilmant and Bach. At the university service on 
Sunday afternoon, December 20, the dedication of the 
organ brought forth a program beautifully rendered by 
the university choir, which is directed by R. G. McCutchan. 
A prelude, fantasie by Dunham, was the first number pre- 
sented, and after the offertory and presentation and dedi- 
cation of the organ, President George R. Grose’s sermon 
was on “Christianity and War.” Due to its completeness 
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in every detail, the organ is particularly fitted to the great 
variety of uses to which it will be put in the different con- 
certs and services which are held each year in the main 
university hall. It is a most valuable addition to the uni- 
versity. 


C. A. Evtis 1n CHICcAGo. 


C. A. Ellis came to Chicago to be present at the recital 
given by Fritz Kreisler and Elizabeth van Endert at the 
Auditorium last Sunday afternoon, January 16. Mr. Ellis 
had to leave before the conclusion of the concert, return- 
ing to Boston by the 5 o’clock train. 


Next Concert or Apotto Cus. 


The next concert by the Apollo Musical Club will be a 
performance of Schmitt’s “Forty-seventh Psalm,” which 
will be heard for the first time in the West, and Cowan’s 
“The Veil,” which is to have its first performance in Amer- 
ica. The date is Monday night, February 22, at Orchestra 
Hall. The entire Chicago Symphony Orchestra will fur- 
nish the accompaniments. 


MINNEAPOLIS OrRCHESTRA’S ANNUAL CONCERT. 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra of eighty-five 
musicians, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, will give its annual 
Chicago concert in Orchestra Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
February 28, under the management of Carl D. Kinsey. 


Members or AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY FACULTY IN RECITAL. 


Under the auspices of the American Conservatory a re- 
cital was given by members of the faculty on Saturday 
afternoon, January 23. Those who appeared were 
Ragna Linne, soprano; Mr. and Mrs. Herbert and Hans 
Hess, cellist, who played the Mendelssohn trio for piano, 
violin and cello. Mr. Butler also played the toccata by 
Tor Aulin, Dvorak’s “Slavonic Fantasie” and Moszkow- 
ski’s ballade. Mme. Linne sang from manuscript “Re- 
membrance,” a song by Helen Ashley, which has been 
dedicated to the popular soprano. Mme. Linne was also 
heard in “Dew Drops,” by Agathe Grondahl; “The 
Dream,” by Rubinstein, and “Kid-Dance,” by Grieg. A re- 
view of this recital is deferred until next week. 


Georcta Koper Is Busy. 


Georgia Kober, American pianist and president of the 
Sherwood Music School, will be the soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in Seattle, Wash., January 21, and is 
to appear in joint recital with David Dunbar Duggan, Jan- 
uary 22, in Seattle; January 24, in joint recital at San 
Francisco; in joint recital at Palo Alto, Cal., on January 
31, Miss Kober, Bruno Steindel and David Duggan will 
give a concert at the home of Frances J. Dewes, in Chi- 
cago. On February 3, Mr. Duggan will sing the part of 
Samson, from “Samson and Delilah,” at Tiffon, Ohio. 
Miss Kober will give recitals in Bryan, Ohio, February 2; 
Paulding, Ohio, February 3, and Edgerton, Ohio, Febru- 
ary 5. 


Votney Mitts AND Harrison HoLttanpeR BANKRUPT. 


Volney Mills and Harrison Hollander, formerly local 
managers in Milwaukee, were duly adjudicated bankrupt 
on January 9, 1915. The first meeting of their creditors 
will be held at Room 434, Post Office Building, Milwau- 
kee, on January 27, at which time the same creditors may 
attend, prove their claims, appoint a trustee, examine the 
bankrupts and transact such business as may properly come 
before said meeting. E. Q. Nye. referee in bankruptcy, 
sent the above information to this office. 


Reception AT HANNA Butter’s Stuptos. 


Hanna Butler, the vocal teacher, gave a reception in 
honor of Mary Boland and her company, at which eighty 
persons were present. After the reception, which took 
place in Mrs. Butler’s studios in the Fine Arts Building, on 
Sunday afternoon, January 10, two of Mrs. Butler’s ad- 
vanced pupils rendered selections. Genevieve Barry sang 
“The Bell Song,” from “Lakme,” and Edna Ellison sang 
the aria, “Depuis le jour,” from “Louise.” 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Jennie F. W. Johnson, contralto, assisted by Marx Ober- 
dorfer, Herbert Butler and Alfred Barthel, will give a song 
recital in Fine Arts Theatre, Tuesday evening. February 2. 

The next meeting of the American Conservatory Alumni, 
Mrs. E. W. Ritter, president, will be held Monday morning, 
February 1, at eleven o’clock in the American Conserva- 
tory Assembly Hall. Miss Beaumont and Miss Robb will 
furnish a program of readings. 


Busu Conservatory Notes. 


Eugene Musser, pupil of Grace Stewart Potter, and 
Frank Brantley, pupil of Justine Wegener, of Bush Con- 
servatory. gave a joint recital Saturday evening, January 
9. at the Campbell Park Presbyterian Church. It was a 
well selected program and was received with much enthusi- 
asm. Mr. Musser is organist at the church and immediately 
after the recital Mr. Brantley was also engaged. Mr. 
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Musser and Mr, Brantley have a number of recitals to be 
given in the very near future in and around Chicago. 

On Friday evening, January 22, a recital will be given 
at the Bush Conservatory by pupils of Harold von Mick- 
witz and Justine Wegener. 

The students of the School of Expression of the Bush 
Conservatory will give a studio reci‘al, Saturday afternoon, 
January 23, at three o’clock. 

Earl Victor Prahl, pupil of Julie Rive-King, was heard 
in a group of solos Sunday afternoon at Fullerton Hall 
and was received with much enthusiasm. Mr. Prahl is a 
young pianist who is rapidly coming to the front and whose 
work has won much admiration from all who have heard 
him. 

Bexcey Pupit SuccessFUut. 


Florence Benson, of the Bergey Chicago Opera School, 
will give a recital at the Hammond Country Club, Ham- 
mond, Ind., Sunday afternoon, January 24. This is a re- 
turn engagement for Miss Benson. A few weeks ago Miss 
Benson was engaged to give piano solos with the Clara 
Von Wales Concert Company at the Wilmette Woman’s 
Club and Hammond Country Club, after which she was 
immediately engaged for an entire program. 


Apotto CLup ror PANAMA-PaciFic Exposition. 


The Apollo Musical Club, of Chicago, under the direc- 
tion of its leader, Harrison M. Wild, is to appear at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition in San Francisco, 
and the Panama-California Exposition at San Diego. The 
tour will start on Saturday afternoon, July 10, when the 
Apollos will leave Chicago and will arrive in Denver on 
Sunday, appearing there in the evening at the Auditorium. 
They will remain in Denver until Monday morning, and 
will reach Salt Lake City, Tuesday, giving a concert in 
the Mormon Tabernacle in the evening. The following day 
they will arrive in Ogden and on Thursday, July 15, they 
will reach San Francisco, where they will give three con- 
certs in the Festival Hall, Exposition grounds, and one 
concert at the Auditorium, San Francisco. They will re- 
main in that city at the Inside Inn, Exposition Grounds, 
July 15, 16, 17 and 18. 

On Sunday, July 18, they will leave San Francisco for 
Los Angeles, where on July 19 they will give two concerts 
in the Auditorium, remaining in Los Angeles for two 
days. On Tuesday, July 20, they will leave Los Angeles 
for San Diego, where on Wednesday, July 21, they will 
give a concert on the Exposition grounds. They will re- 
main in San Diego two days at the Hotel U. S. Grant and 
will leave San Diego on Thursday, July 22, arriving in 
Los Angeles, Friday, July 23, and coming back to Chicago, 
where the tour will end on Monday, July 26. A special 
train has been engaged by Carl D. Kinsey, secretary of 
the club. The train will consist of twelve and sixteen sec- 
tion standard Pullman sleeping cars, figuring on twenty 
people to each car. One baggage and one observation car, 
in which will be placed a piano, and dining car will ac- 
company each train. Each active member making the trip 
is to receive a proportionate rebate of the net receipts of 
all the concerts en route and at the two expositions. It is 
hoped to make this amount considerable in view of the nine 
concerts to be given during the trip. 


VALUE oF MusicaL INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest auction sale of musical instruments by the 
United States government ever held in Chicago netted 
$1,598, when odds and ends of customs house goods were 
sold under hammer by Samuel L. Winternitz under the 
direction of John R. Ford, special deputy collector of the 
customs. A bass viol brought $8 and sixty accordions $40. 


BeetHoven Trio in GLEN ELLYN. 


At the third concert of the Glen Ellyn Musical Club 
series on Thursday evening, January 21, the Beethoven 
trio furnished the program. The trio, which is made up 
of M. Jenette Loudon, pianist; Otto Roehrborn, violinist, 
and Carl Brueckner, cellist, was heard to advantage in a 
most interesting program made up of selections by Bee- 
thoven, Arensky and Godard. Beside the trio numbers, 
each member played a group and met with the full ap- 
proval of the large and enthusiastic audience at the audi- 
torium. The trio enjoyed the success that is always theirs 
wherever they appear. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MusIc. 


Jennie Johnson, contralto, will give a recital at the Fine 
Arts Building, Tuesday evening, February 2. Herbert But- 
ler, violinist, and Alfred Barthel, oboeist, will assist. Marx 
Oberndorfer will be at the piano. 

S‘udents of the School of Expression will give a dra- 
matic recital Saturday afternoon, January 30, at Kimball 
Hall under the direction of Walton Pyre. The program 
will consist of two short plays: “The Falcon,” by Tenny- 
son, and “Dream Faces,” by Hugh Wynne. 

On Saturday afternoon, February 6, the American Con- 
servatory students’ orchestra will give its first public con- 


cert with the assistance of Dorothy Jacobi, pianist. Her- 
bert Butler will conduct as usual. 

The semi-annual bulletin of the American Conservatory 
just out con‘ains much interesting reading matter relating 
to the conservatory. There is, for instance, a list of sev- 
eral pages consisting of teaching engagements by gradu- 
ates of the conservatory, and a list of compositions by 
artist pupils, accepted by prominent music publishers. A 
most gratifying fact is the announcement by the manage- 
ment that the registration of the conservatory is fully up 
to that of last season. 


SyMPHONY CONCERTS. 


At the fifteenth pair of concerts by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
January 22 and 23, the program was made up of the over- 
ture to the “Secret of Suzanne,” by Wolf-Ferrari; Mo- 
zart’s symphony in E flat; Vieuxtemps’ concerto for violin, 
played by the soloist, Harry Weisbach, concertmaster of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra; overture to a fantastic 
comedy, “The Faun,” by Eric Delamarter; “Fireworks,” 
by Stravinsky; scherzo “Queen Mab,” from Berlioz’s 
symphony “Romeo and Juliet,” and Cassella’s rhapsody 
“Ttalia.” 

CarotyN WIitcarp ENTERTAINS FOR KATHARINE GoopsoNn. 

Carolyn Willard entertained friends in honor of Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Hinton (Katharine Goodson) on Wed- 
nesday evening, January 20. A musical program was of- 
fered by the hostess and other local talent. 


Harrison M. Witp DevicHts OrRGANISTS. 


Harrison M. Wild, the well known organist, was one 
of the soloists appearing before the Chicago Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists, of which for several 
years he was the able dean. Mr, Wild was heard in 
Stebbin’s “Summer” and Rossetter G. Cole’s “Rhapsody.” 
The many organists present at St. James Episcopal Church, 
where the concert was given, were unanimous in their 
praise, stating that Mr. Wild’s presentation was faultless 
and his playing clean cut. 


KENNETH M. Brapiey to Lecture IN THE East. 


Kenneth M. Bradley, president of the Bush Conservatory, 
continues to attract attention in different parts of the 
United States. His Eastern engagements are as follows: 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., January 25; New York City, January 
26; Albany N. Y., January 27; Warren, Pa., January 30; 
Youngstown, Ohio, February 2; Marion, Ohio, February 4. 
In Warren, Pa., Youngstown and Marion, Ohio, Mr. Brad- 
ley is to deliver two lectures in each city. He was obliged 
to refuse a number of other engagements owing to the 
limited time allotted to lecture work. 

Notes. 

At the eleventh concert of the third season of the Sinai 
Orchestra to be given Sunday evening, January 24, at Sinai 
Tempie under the direction of Arthur Dunham, the soloist 
will be Florian Varkony, bass and professional pupil of 
Herman Devries. Mr. Varkony will sing “The Calf of 
Gold,” from Faust,” and a group of songs. Mr. Dunham 
beside directing the orchestra will also play an organ solo. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, will assist the Kneisel Quar- 
tet at the second chamber music concert on Sunday after- 
noon, January 31, at the Illinois Theatre under the direc- 
tion of F. Wight Neumann. Mr. Gabrilowitsch will play 
with the quartet the Brahms G minor quartet, op. 25. An- 
other number on the program will be the Arnold Schén- 
berg sextet in D minor. In this number the quartet will 
be assisted by Messrs. Esser and Brueckner, members of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Under the auspices of the Bush Conservatory a recital 
was given on Friday evening, January 22, at Recital Hall. 
Those who took part were pupils of Harold von Mickwitz 
and Justine Wegener. The next recital will take place on 
Friday evening, January 29, when violin pupils of Guy 
Herbert Woodard will furnish the program. 

The Chicago String Quartet gave a program in Orches- 
tra Hall foyer on Thursday afternoon, January 21, under 
the auspices of the Chicago Chamber Music Society. The 
program included the Schumann Quartet in A major and 
the Borodin Quartet in D major. 

Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals will give a joint recital 
at Orchestra Hall on February 21 under the management 
of Wessells and Voegeli. 

At the next recital of the MacBurney series of song re- 
citals given at Hamilton Park, Alma Leslie, soprano, will 
furnish the program on Monday evening, February 1. John 
Doane will be the accompanist. 





Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra. 


" Next Sunday afternoon, at 3 o’clock, January 31, the 
Young Men’s. Symphony Orchestra, Arnold Volpe, con- 
ductor, with Marvinne Maazel, pianist, will give this pro- 
gram in Terrace Garden, New York: 
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Philharmonic Plays Beethoven. 


A Beethoven program was given by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening, Janu- 
ary 21, and Friday afternoon, January 22, with Fritz Kreis- 
ler as soloist. The program consisted of the “Dedication 
of the House” overture, op. 124, concerto for violin, and 
symphony No. 5. 

This overture is rarely heard nowadays and for the 
very good reason that it is one of the least interesting of 
Beethoven’s overtures. It provides a good deal of hard 
work for every member of the orchestra, but without very 
notable effect, and the motives are less trenchant than is 
customary with Beethoven. The symphony was given a 
splendid performance by the Philharmonic. It is worthy of 
especial note that the “traditional” pauses at the opening 
were omitted, the orchestra adhering strictly to the text as 
Beethoven wrote it, and probably intended it, for Bee- 
thoven was a careful man who left nothing to chance, and 
to read anything into his work that was not indicated by 
him is to take an unwarrantable liberty. Special remark 
should be made upon the splendid sonority of the orches- 
tra, especially of the strings, and of the exquisite tone, 
phrasing and interpretation of the solo flute, particularly 
in the slow movement of the overture, where it came into 
much prominence. 

Kreisler gave his usual interpretation of the concerto, 
and that is an achievement too familiar to need extended - 
comment at this time. He played his own cadenza, which 
is difficult, and in the main in accord with the spirit of 
the concerto to which it is attached. Both Kreisler and 
the orchestra were the recipients of much applause. 








No Idle Hours for Mildred Dilling. 


Mildred Dilling, the harpist, is enjoying one of the busi- 
est seasons of her life. The week before last five en- 
gagements kept the young artist constantly on the “go” and 
the week just past added still additional engagements of 
importance. 

On Friday afternoon last, January 22, Miss Dilling was 
one of the soloists at the Moments Musicale given in the 
grand ball room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
under the patronage of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
A large and enthusiastic audience was present. 

Miss Dilling played two numbers—“Arabesque,” by De- 
bussy, and “Patrouille,” by Hasselman. The large and 
fashionable audience applauded both solos and demanded 
encores. The young harpist was at her best and found an 
enthusiastic admirer in every one present. 

Others who took part were Mr. Diaz, tenor; Miss 
Schneider, soprano, and the following dancers: Miss Dor- 
sey, Lysa Graham, Gilbert York and Miss Lola. 

On January 31, Miss Dilling will appear at a private 
musicale in New York; on February 1 she will be heard 
again at the Waldorf-Asforia Hotel; on February 4, she 
is to appear at Aeolian Hall, New York; on February 10, 
she is booked for another private musicale in New York, 
and on February 25, she is scheduled to play at Utica, 
N. Y. Following her Utica engagement Miss Dilling will 
appear at several concerts up-State. 





Marion T. Marsh with University Club. 


At the first private concert given by the University Glee 
Club of Brooklyn, on Friday evening, January 22, a large 
and fashionable audience was present. 

The University Glee Club was enthusiastically received. 
Its singing showed precision, due to the efforts of its pains- 
taking conductor, Edward J. A. Zeiner. 

Marion T. Marsh was the assisting artist. 
American concert harpist charmed the audience by her 
artistic rendition of the following two groups of solos: 
Prelude in C minor, Chopin; “Menuet,” Hasselmans; 
“Spanish Dance,” Holy, and “Menuet d’Amour,” Massenet ; 
gavotte, Bach, and “Chaconne,” Durand. 

Liberal and well deserved applause followed her finished 
performance, and at the conclusion of her first group of 
solos an encore was demanded to which she responded. 





This young 





Florence Leonard Lectures. 


At the Little Theatre, Philadelphia, Florence Leonard 
recently delivered a lecture on the subject of the brasses, 
their function and purpose in the modern orchestra. 
Demonstrations were given by members of the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra. This lecture was the third 
of a series for young people, the subjects treated being 
the instruments of the modern orchestra. As on this 
oceasion the various points are brought out clearly by the 
use of the actual instruments which are the subject of th 
lecture in each instance. Miss Leonard is a familiar figure 
on the lecture platform and is also a pianist of marked 
ability and talent. 
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MINNEAPOLIS CONCERTS. 


Minneapolis, Minn., January 21, 1915. 

The fourth Beethoven concert was given by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra at the auditorium, Tuesday 
afternoon, January 19, at 4 o'clock. The orchestra was 
guided to superb heights by Emil Oberhoffer in the 
“Leonore” overture and “Eroica” symphony. Maud Powell 
played the Beethoven violin concerto with perfect technic 
and musicianly conception, and the orchestra gave her 
splendid support. No finer concert has ever been given 
here and it speaks well for Minneapolis that a classical 
program like this one can draw a full house at 4 o'clock 


in the afternoon. 





CHRISTINE MiLter, SoLtoist, WITH ORCHESTRA. 

\bout this time every year Emil Oberhoffer arranges 
a program bearing a decided Scotch tinge and it is always 
one of great beauty. So this was the program for January 
17, Sunday afternoon, at the auditorium, and the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra was in just the right mood to 
play MacCunn’s overture “The Land of the Mountain and 
the Flood.” Bruneau’s “The Sleeping Beauty in the 
Woods” was exquisitely rendered, especially the horn work 


by Richard Lindehahn. Two of Dvorak’s earliest dances 
were skillfully performed, also the “Hymn to the Rising 
Sun,” by Richard Mandl, a Parisian of Austrian extraction. 


The organ on this occasion, under the clever manipulation 
of Hamlin Hunt, opens this work, soon the first violins 
join and each section adds to the ensemble until a splendid 
crescendo is reached, depicting the emotions of an ascent 
of Mont Blanc at sunrise. The obligatos by Richard Czer- 
wonky, concertmaster, and Cornelius Van Vliet, solo 
cellist, were superbly played. The introduction to the. third 
act of “Lohengrin” closed the program. 

The soloist of the day was Christine Miller, the con- 
tralto, who is leaving each city with a guarantee of a 
return date, so satisfactory is her art. “Farewell ye 
Woods,” from Tschaikowsky’s “Joan of Arc,” was beauti- 
fully sung by Miss Miller. Her other numbers were Car- 
penter’s “When I Bring You Colored Toys,” and Wolf's 
“Spring is Here,” in which the fine art and lovely voice 
of this favorite contralto were fully revealed. Miss Mil- 
ler’s success was complete. 

SEVENTH SyMpHONY CONCERT. 

The seventh concert of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra was given at the auditorium, on Friday evening, 
January 15, when a large audience greeted the players. 
The opening number was Beethoven’s overture “Egmont,” 
followed by the Tschaikowsky symphonic poem “Manfred.” 
Stock’s fascinating symphonic waltz, op. 8, was charmingly 
played and Kaun’s “Festival March and Hymn to Liberty” 
closed the program. 

Alice Verlet was soloist. She is the possessor of a sweet 
voice and a charming personality. Her programmed num- 

s were the aria “Caro nome” from “Rigoletto” and the 
“Bell Song” from “Lakme.” It has been the great pleasure 
of the Musica Courter’s Minneapolis correspondent to 
hear and meet Mme. Verlet in Brussels, and there witness 
her operatic triumphs at the Theatre de la Monnaie. She 
received tremendous applause at this Minneapolis concert. 

NoRTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 

On Saturday morning, January 23, at the faculty hour, 
the faculty, students and their friends are invited to at- 
tend a lecture by Dr. Caryl B. Storrs, whose subject will 
be “The Differences Between Good and Bad Music” with 
illustrations. Doctor Storrs will be assisted by David Pat- 
terson, of the conservatory piano department. . 

The faculty and students of the expression department 
are to be special guests at Stanley Hall, Wednesday morn- 
ing, January 20, when Dr. John Powell will lecture on 
“Les Miserables.” This is the first of a series of four 
lectures to be given by Doctor Powell on “Great Books.” 

While repairs are being made at Stanley Hall, the stu- 
dents of the music department are taking their work at the 
conservatory. 

Harold A. Loring, lecturer and educator, will give the 
third of his series of lectures at the conservatory on Wed- 
nesday evening, January 20. Mr. Loring is making a tour 

f the country in lecture-recitals on Indian music. He is 
assisted by Eagle Wing, a Sioux Indian, in songs and 
lances in native costume. Mr. Loring’s subject will be 
“The Indian of Today and Yesterday.” 
The second in a series of special conservatory faculty 
concerts in city churches took place at the Oliver Presby- 
terian Church on Wednesday evening, January 13, under 
the auspices of the Oliver Athletic Club. The following 
named artist teachers appeared: Ethel Alexander, pianist; 

bert Fullerton, tenor; John J. Beck, organist, and John 
seaman Garns, dramatic reader. 

On Friday evening, January 22, the third in a series of 
onservatory faculty concerts will be given at the Joyce 
Memorial Church, when five members of the faculty will 
appear in a program of piano, voice, violin and dramatic 
numbers. . 

The Conservatory String Quartet, under the direction of 
Gladys Conrad, of the violin department, assisted in a 


faculty concert held at the Oliver Presbyterian Church on 
Wednesday evening, January. 13. The other members 
are Ethel Carlson, Minnie Ledbetter and Arne Nordvedt. 
Their numbers included “Little Symphony” (Dancla), “Auf 
Bergeshoh” (Andre), and “Hope March” (Papini). 
RutH ANDERSON. 





Ridgewood Orpheus Club Concert. 

When the Ridgewood, N. J., Orpheus Club presented its 
musical program at a concert given in the Play House, 
Wednesday evening, January 20, it introduced its new con- 
ductor, Wilbur A. Luyster, the New York director and 
teacher of sight singing, to its fellow townsmen. 

The club numbers on that occasion were “The Bugle 
Calls Away,” Greely ; “De Coppah Moon,” “Shelley”; “The 
Way of the World,” Hatch; “A Hong-Kong Romance,” 
Hadley; “Toreador, Hola!” Trotere; “Dreaming,” Shel- 
ley; “The Little Irish Girl,” Lohr; “Invictus,” Huhn. 

The Ridgewood Herald in its review of the concert spoke 
in high appreciation of the work of the club under Mr. 
Luyster’s direction as follows: “Mr. Luyster . . . has 
succeeded in developing its abilities along various lines. 
The attack was never better, the shading and the enuncia- 
tion decidedly improved, and the volume of tone increased. 
It is hard to say where the best work of the club was done, 
so varied were the numbers. ‘Toreador, Hola!’ was done 
almost faultlessly, with its brilliant crescendos and its touch 
of pathos. ‘Dreaming’ was charming in its delicate phras- 
ing. The humorous numbers were sung humorously, and 
that is something that not every club can do. The fine 
rendering of ‘Invictus’ was marred by the performances 
of a number of women, who were in such a hurry to get 
out of the house that they began to put on hats and wraps 
before the selection was finished. But the club sang it 
splendidly, for all that. It remains to be said that the sing- 
ing of the Orpheans received more popular approval than 
ever before.” 

Mr. Luyster, who is equally known as a proficient sight 
singing pedagogue, is now forming a new class to begin 
the study at his New York school, 64 East Thirty-fourth 
street. 





Rogers Will Sing for Harvard Club. 





Francis Rogers, chorister of the Harvard Club of New 
York, will give a song recital before that organization at 
its club rooms, 27 West Forty-fourth street, on February 
14. Mr. Rogers is a Harvard graduate, his class being 
that of ’91. He needs no introduction to the musical 
public. 








MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


A Courtesy Extended to Our Advertisers. 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY. 

Wed. 27. Eve—“CarMeEN.” Metropolitan Opera House. 

Thurs. 28. Aft—AmericAN ACADEMY oF DRAMATIC ARTs. 
Empire Theatre. 

Thurs. 28. Aft—‘“RHEINGOLD.” Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Thurs. 28. Aft—Paut Draper. Little Theatre. 

Thurs. 28. Eve—Kretster. Brooklyn Academy. 

Thurs. 28. Eve—PuitHarmonic Society. Carnegie Hall. 

Thurs. 28. Eve.—“Arpa.” Metropolitan Opera House. 

Thurs. 28. Aft—‘“Seven Last Worps or Curist.”  Dit- 
son Building. 

Fri. 29. Aft-—PuHimHarmonic Society. Carnegie Hall. 

Fri. 29. Morn.—Farrar, Casas, Borra. Hotel Biltmore. 

Fri. 29. Eve—“Manon.” Metropolitan Opera House. 

Fri. 29. Eve-——PHILHARMONIC Trio. Brooklyn Academy. 

Sat. 30. Aft—‘“Fivexio.” Metropolitan Opera House. 

Sat. 30. Aft—Juxia Cup. Aeolian Hall. 

Sat. 30. Aft—Erne:t Lecinska (New York SymPHONY), 
Brooklyn Academy. 

Sat. 30. Eve—Tueropore Harrison (New York UNnI- 
versity GLEE Cius). Carnegie Hall. 

Sat. 30. Eve—“Boneme.” Metropolitan Opera House. 

Sun. 31. Aft—PumHarmonic Society. Carnegie Hall. 

Sun. 31. Aft—Younc Men’s SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Terrace Garden. 

Sun. 31. Eve—Opera Concert. Metropolitan Opera 
House. ° 

FEBRUARY. 

Mon. 1. Eve—Harotp Baver (NEw YorK SyMPHONY). 
Brooklyn Academy. 

Tues. 2. Eve-—Mark Hampourc. Aeolian Hall. 

Tues. 2. Eve-—Corumpia University CHorus. Carnegie 
Hall. 

Wed. 3. Eve.—Laura Maverick. Aeolian Hall. 





A Washington “Messiah” Performance. 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1915. 

Under the intelligent direction of Sydney Lloyd Wright- 
son, the Washington Oratorio Society gave splendid per- 
formances of Handel’s “Messiah” on Tuesday evening, 
January 19 and Wednesday evening, January 20. The solo 
quartet (Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler, soprano; Beulah Harper, 
contralto; Richard P. Backing, tenor; and Robert Maitland, 
bass) rendered capable assistance to this choral body of 
nearly a hundred and fifty singers. 

To the chorus is due great credit for its dignified inter- 
pretations of this difficult music. The enthusiasm with 
which it made the a*tacks and the brilliancy of the “Halle- 
lujah” chords’ ‘(in this case closing the program), working 
up to the climax with massive clearness, caused the auditor 
to experience a thrill of exultation. Mr. Wrightson’s read- 
ing was broad and he seemed to work in perfect unity 
with his singers. The technical difficulties of the chorus, 
“Behold the Lamb of God,” were easily surmounted, while 
“Unto Us a Child Is Born” was given with fine artistic 
effect. Harvey Murray deserves a special word of praise 
for his excellent support at the organ. He played Handel’s 
“Largo” as the prelude to the oratorio, 

Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler, soprano, has a beautiful voice, 
which she uses with intelligence and complete control. Her 
singing of the aria, “How Beautiful Are the Feet of Them 
That Preach the Gospel of -Peace” was replete with ex- 
quisite feeling. Her voice is particularly suited to this form 
of oratorio, being pure and clear. Her other numbers 
were no less fraught with interest. 

Robert Maitland, the English basso, who recently came 
to this country, displayed a voice of rich and mellow qual- 
ity coupled with a clearness of enunciation which made 
his work a delight to the hearer. He delivered his recita- 
tives and arias with splendid vigor, easily surmounting the 
difficulties of this exacting part. The familiar, “Why Do 
the Nations So Furiously Rage Together?” was given 
added meaning through his rousing interpretation. . 

Beulah Harper, contralto, and Richard P. Backing, tenor, 
artist-pupils of Mr. Wrightson, demonstrated the effects of 
excellent teaching. Miss Harper was especially liked in 
the solo, “He Shall Feed His Flock,” which she gave with 
devotional intensity in keeping with the text. Mr. Backing 
gave sympathetic readings of the tenor solos, his final aria 
being marked with excellent dramatic effect. 

During the three years since its organization, the Wash- 
ington Oratorio Society has become a noteworthy factor 
in the musical life of the national capital. The greater 
share of the credit for this organization which fills a great 
need, belongs to Mr. Wrightson for his untiring efforts. 
The members of this chorus should also receive their jus* 
meed of praise for so excellent a performance of the 
“Christmas” oratorio. 

Large and enthusiastic audiences greeted the singers each 
evening. completely filling the Church of the Covenant in 
which the oratorio was given. Rev. Dr. Wood, pastor of 
the church and all the music lovers of Washington should 
be proud indeed of so excellent a choral body and so able a 
conductor as Mr. Wrightson. J. Avsert Riker. 








Bowes Studio Musicale. 


Charles Bowes’ studio musicale was of more than usual 
interest last week, Albert Quesnel, tenor, being the assist- 
ing artist. 

The program given included: “Allerseelen” (R. 
Strauss) and “Am frischen Grabe” (S. Rachmaninow), Mr. 
Bowes; “Le Mariage des Roses” (César Franck) and “Ha- 
banera,” from “Carmen” (Bizet), Ruth Cunningham; “La 
fleure que tu m’avais jetée,” from “Carmen” (Bizet), Mr. 
Quesnel; duo, ‘C’est tei, c’est moi,” from “Carmen” (Bi- 
zet), Miss Cunningham and Mr. Quesnel, and duo, “Joie” 
(Massenet) and “The Hunt” (Bruno Huhn), Miss Cun- 
ningham and Mr. Bowes, 

Miss Cunningham’s work showed marked improvement, 
as technical independence leaves the intelligence free to 
color the voice in style and interpreta‘ion. Her “Carmen” 
excerpts are often called for at these musicales, as they are 
exceptionally well suited to her style and voice. 

Mr. Quesnel, though suffering from a cold, was much 
appreciated for his artistic singing. 








Harold Henry’s Chi Chicago Program. 


Harold Henry will give his annual piano recital in Chi- 
cago at the Fine Arts Theatre, on Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 4, when he will be heard in the following program: 


SI, Oe BE aaa ain sos cee ie head eos 0000 Kewbewesaalee Schumann 
Eubububerens deh 206, NOG. cies cick c ess beah enc van vecuss Brahms 
FemORR OR: 90, MG 2B. onc ca etee ite is ccavnsacvans Schubert 
Fantasie ..... b's Cee RYE hwe') 6s 8 Gb5 ENE NT CAPS VED Dad Ta dp Chopin 
Prelude, chorale amd fugue... ....cccccccccsaveuceces César Franck 
ee PNT re ee rede eke th. we keke se dee MacDowell 
ROONEY, ADE TS ORES ain oe sca dscencapghancas Dohnanyi 
Tate 3 TRON Es isa e s inns Sew iS eees B es KOR Friedman 
ee BREET PERE TEL PRE ee ORF TET Ne OE pm RED POT Ie | Grieg 
QCRUTNG ois y scaate dd aabindce oe haved e ches KhER Soda Redes oko Grieg 
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Belle Gottschalk Scores. 


In the course of conversation with the officers of the Lehigh 
Valley Symphony Orchestra it was learned that, while, in July last, 
preparations had been made for a series of five concerts during this 
season, these had been cancelled in September. At one time it 
looked as if there would be no concerts this season. It was really 
the coming of Miss Gottschalk to Bethlehem that opened the way 








BELLE GOTTSCHALK, 
On the veranda of her Bethlehem, Pa., home. 


for this year’s group, and it was a delight last night to find how 
fully justified the orchestra had been to open a season with this 
talented young woman as a central attraction. Miss Gottschalk’s 
training has been most careful and thorough, and the technic of 
her art she has so thoroughly under control that it never obtrudes 
itself upon the mind of the listener. She presents, too, an at- 
tractive and vivacious personality, and without undue attempt at 
dramatization her sympathetic, vital expression helps her voice in 
its message, 

The soloist was heard in a single number with the orchestra, “Il 
Re Pastore,” by Mozart, in which she exhibited a perfect control 
of voice and a delightful simplicity of method. She was beautifully 
seconded by the expressive obligate violin of the concertmeister, 
Mr. Moil. In response to numerous recalls she sang “Dry Those 
Tears,” by Del Riego. Later, with Hans Roemer at the piano, she 
sang a group of songs of most varied emotional content. Particu- 
larly successful was she in Strauss’ “Heimliche Aufforderung” and 
Chadwick’s “The Danza.” And to repeated recalls she added Chad- 
wick’s “Flower Rain” and Liza Lehmann’s “Billet Doux.” Miss 
Gottschalk’s voice is clear and true, flexible and‘ well trained, and 
her effects are obtained by sheer singing without a particle of pre- 
tense or affectation. It is a pleasant anticipation to know that 
Bethlehem will have the privilege of hearing her soon again in re- 
cital.—Bethlehem Times, January 20, 1915. 


The concert was of unusual interest because of the fact that Belle 
Gottschalk, the talented young American soprano made her first 
public appearance since returning to America, after a brilliant sea- 
son of success, in opera, at Lodz, and other European cities. 

The Opera House was crowded with music lovers of the Bethle- 
hems, Easton, Allentown, Catasauqua and Nazareth. Par 
The gecond number was the aria from “Il Re Pastore” (Mozart), 
sung by Belle Gottschalk, with a violin obligato, played by Lloyd 
A. Moll with orchestra accompaniment. 

From the start Miss Gottschalk captivated her audience, and she 
surprised even her most ardent admirers with her admirable display 
of voice, She possesses a voice of unusual breadth and power, and 
. «. « Cultivated to such wonderful degree that she is able to 
manipulate it in very unusual fashion. Not only can she make a 
climax which is stunning in brilliancy and in breadth, but also has 
an absolute control of. pianissimo effects, and therefore is able to 
shade and modulate her work, which is the case with very few 
singers. The quality of her voice is extremely pleasing and the 
audience found much to admire in it. 

Besides possessing a very charming soprano voice, Miss Gott- 
schalk has a pleasing personality, which adds greatly to her ren- 
ditions, . . She was compelled to responds to several encores.— 
The Globe, South Bethlehem, Pa., January 20, 1915. 

(Advertisement.) 





Hazel Eden Mudge’s Chicago Success. 


Hazel Eden Mudge, after her appearance with the Cen- 
tury Opera Company, December 29, at the Chicago Audi- 
torium, was the recipient of the following press praise: 

Miss Eden disclosed no little ability. Her voice has been care- 
fully trained and it is pleasant in quality. She managed to make 
effective a part which, by reason of its lack of real dramatic char- 
acter was difficult to play well. The music, too, lies uniformly high 
for the voice, but the interpreter of it gave it considerable variety 
of tone.—Chicago Herald. 





Beatrice, the beautiful Duchess of Padua—it is safe to call her 
beautiful—burst upon the Auditorium stage last night for the first 
time in history and acted out a short and unbeautiful period in her 


career. The role was taken by Hazel Eden, who showed a careful 
and competent training. She sang well.—Chicago Tribune. 





In the role of Beatrice, Hazel Eden, a dramatic soprano, who 
disclosed operatic gifts of high order, was excellent. She sang 
the music with vocal skill, exhibiting a voice of beautiful quality, 
of power and wide compass. She also gave to the halting dramatic 


Situations their proper action.—Chicago Examiner. 





One great value of the work lay in the opportunity given Hazel 
Eden, who presented herself as a singer with genuine talent and 
ability for operatic performances. She outshone her role.—Chicago 
Journal. 





The singers did well, Hazel Eden in particular showing a voice 
of promise. The demands of the drama called for artists of wide 
experience. The audience was very cordial in its reception of them. 
—Chicago Evening Post. 





Hazel Eden succeeded exceliently in her task and Miss Eden belied 
the spirit of Guido’s infinitely repeated plea that he be no longer 
required to gaze upon the ducal features.—Chicago News. 

(Advertisement. ) 





Jerome Uhl Sings at Aeolian Hall. 


Jerome Uhl, bass-baritone, made his New York debut 
at Aeolian Hall on January 20, in a recital of songs and 
recitations, assisted by Sydney Dalton, who played his 
accompaniments on the piano and organ alternately, and 
by John Palmer in two pianologues, the music of which, it 
may be assumed, was composed by Mr. Palmer himself 
and of which the recitation was given by Mr. Uhl. An 
interesting number on the program was “La Marsellaise,” 
with organ accompaniment. A note was appended on the 
program beneath this number stating that it was “not 
the French anthem, but the battle song of Democracy for 
the World.” 

The program in full was as follows: “Come raggie di 
sol,” Caldara; “Qui sdegno non s’accende,” Mozart; “Sal- 





vator Rosa,” Gomez; “Paysage,” Hahn; “Benvenuto,” 
Diaz; “D’une prison,” Hahn; “Eglogue,” Delibes; “La 
Marsellaise,” De Il’Isle; pianologue, “My Madonna,” as- 


sisted by John Palmer; “Nachtgang,” Strauss; “Der 
Treue Johnie,” Beethoven; “Mit deinen blauen Augen,” 
Strauss; “Mein Liebschen,” MacDowell; “How’s My 
Boy?” Homer; “Jewel Cycle,” “The Opal,” “Amber and 
Amethyst,” Carse; “Mother o’ Mine” (with organ), Tours. 

Mr. Uhl proved to have a voice of wide range and 
beautiful quality, which he uses with skill and much taste. 
He possesses, in addition to this, a magnetic and sym- 
pathetic temperament and simple unaffectedness, which im- 
mediately won his audience and aroused it to enthusiasm. 
Mr. Uhl is no less at home in dramatic numbers than 
he is in the simple legato and bel canto. His singing of 
“Come raggie di sol” was very beautiful indeed and no less 
effective was the dramatic “Bevenuto” of Diaz. The 
pianologues are compositions of infinitesimal value, but 
they were made attractive by the force of Mr. Uhl’s reci- 
tation and his perfect enunciation. His singing was en- 
thusiastically received and he was forced to repeat five or 
six of the numbers. 

This was an enjoyable recital and introduced to the New 
York public a new baritone who is certain to become 
prominent. 


Laurels for Tina Lerner. 


Two Southern cities have recently capitulated to the art 
and charm of Tina Lerner as these notices from the press 
indicate : 

Lovely Tina Lerner still suggests Mona Lisa in feature and ex 
pression, and the artist might have had in mind a figure such as 
Lerner’s, had Mona Lisa been a full length fancy. So 
quite captivated before the little pianist plays a note. 
has a charm all its own. It is the kind of playing that comes from 
a pianist who is born, not made. 
sings a melody more exquisitely, and her facility approached the 
phenomenal. 


you are 
The playing 


No pianist now before the public 


Miss Lerner especially was happy in the three etudes of Chopin, 
’ Her deli- 
cate passage work has the precious pearly quality, and there is in 
dividuality and character in ali of her work. —S:. 


ary 13, 1915. 


two Liszt compositions, and the Rachmaninoff ‘Prelude.’ 


Louis Times, Janu 


No wonder such a woman-artist as Tina Lerner enchants the pub 
lic. She has beauty to charm the eye, an art to woo and ravish the 
ear, and a power of expressing herself that beguiles and intoxicates 
the senses from the very moment that her fingers begin their rip 
p'ing motion over the keys of the piano. 

Realizing that one function of music is to make one think, an 
other to make one feel, her playing is a magic welding of the two, 


that has the beautiful contour of a living organism. Her interpreta- 


tions are poetic, pictorial, even sculptafal. She steps on the stage 
and you think her very naive, this exceedingly youthful woman, 
with a rather constrained-air. Then she plays, and you discover 


that she is altogether “Sophisticated, and all the while she is throw 
ing Out the exquisite tentacles“0f frer“art to draw the soul of her 
audience to ‘hér. 

Perhaps the secret of Tina 
she possesses to an extraordinary 


Lerner’s magic lies in the fact that 
degree the faculty of identifying 
And while she plays, she is all 
the time realizing her own personality, though linking it closely with 


herself absolutely with her music. 


that of the composer whose work is under her fingers for the mo- 
ment. She has discovered that the mission of the artist is to connect 


music with life, and the finesse with which she accomplishes this 
task makes many a more mature 
her. 
early twenties—-she hus divined, Maeterlinck-like, the tragedies of ex 
istence, and out of this knowledge she builds up with infinitesmal 


touches, the most vivid mus’cal pictures. 


musician pale in comparison with 


For even in her youth—she cannot have gone farther than the 


This faculty was particularly striking in her voicing of messages 
from her own land, Rachmaninoff’s “Prelude” 
febrile unrest, seething 
equivalent in the interpretations of 
“Humoresque” of Tscherepnine, bizarre, ironic, almost grotesque at 
times. They were delicate and 
the staccato in the third was as light as the thistledown. 


in G minor, whose 
striving found a 
Miss Lerner, also in the lighter 


discontent and musical 


lyrics, exquisitely executed 

Miss Lerner is an answer in the affirmative to those persons who 
discuss woman’s ability to play Chopin. For this accomplishment, it 
has been said that one must have the heart of a woman and the 
Miss Lerner has both, 
esthetic sersibility. that served to invoke the soul of the great Polish 


brain of a man. combined with a super- 
composer as it is seldom invoked, and his temperament she tracked 
to its ultimate lair. 
stands out—a thing in itself 
the night in Nocturne in F minor so searched the soul as when 


Miss Lerner played it. 


Her tone in reading the compositions of Chopin 


ind never have those silent voices of 


Decided triumphs were Schumann’s “Papillons” and Liszt’s “Cam- 
panella.” The latter gave Miss Lerner’s display 
of virtuosity. The technic is taxing in the extreme, but realization 
of this was lost in 
criticism disarmed, and no thought in the minds of her auditors 
except to abandon themselves unreservedly to the ineffable joy of 
such heavenly music.—Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, 
14, 1915. (Advertisement.) 


opportunity for 


the exalted moment of its rendition, with all 
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Australian Pianist - Composer 





Only Recital This Season at Aeolian 
Hall on February 1ith, at 3 P. M. 








“Percy Grainger stands alone. 


He is the one cheerful sunny com- 


poser living.” John F. Runciman, in the Saturday Review, London. 


“One really feels tempted to say that these are the best things that 
have ever come to us from England.” —Henry T. Flinck, in the New 


York Evening Post. 
“Morgenbladet,”’ Kristiania, 2-2-10. 


Percy Grainger's second Recital, to an overcrowded house, aroused 


a pitch of enthusiasm almost unknown here. 


But then it is a revelation to hear Percy Grainger. 


Only a thoroughly original artistic personality can possess such 


spiritual magic as his, can so enthrall his listeners. 
All that he touches turns into gold ! 








Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New 
STEINWAY PIANO 
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Spalding Concert Encomiums. 


A novelty was John Alden Carpenter’s sonata in G, which em- 
Mr. Spalding and 





yed Mr. Spalding and André Benoist. 






Mr. Benoist gave it a reading which was a labor of love. 
Especially commendable was his performance of the Bach suite 

in E major for violin unaccompanied. He gave it in pure classic 

style, with poise, vigor and sustained warm tone.—New York Tri- 


bune, January 15, 1915. 





Mr. Spalding played yesterday as an artist, with simplicity, dig- 
nity, directness, with true feeling and depth, with ample assurance 
1 technic. He offered interesting matter in his program, notably 
John Alden Carpenter’s sonata in G for piano and violin. 
alding and Mr. André Benoist played the sonata with much 
and conviction.—New York Times, January 15, 1915. 





In Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon Albert Spalding, American 
inist, played at his second recital this season a sonata of John 
Alden Carpenter, of Chicago. . . . Its reception by the audi- 
ence was one of hearty approval. The well known qualities 
refined, finished violin playing, always in tune and with good 
tone were to be found in Mr. Spalding’s interpretation of the Car- 
! onata, as we!l as in Bach’s suite in E major for violin alone. 

w York Herald, January 15, 1915. 


Albert Spalding, the American violinist, assisted by André Benoist, 
rave the first of two violin chamber music recitals yesterday after- 

n at Aeolian Hall. 

he Carpenter sonata received an excellent reading from the two 

yers. Warmth and beauty of tone and fine balance were qualities 
mong its prominent features, while a rich and sweeping style served 

give the composition the interest it merits—New York Sun, 


January 15, 1915. 


Yesterday afternoon, in Aeolian Hall, before a large audience, 
Mr. Spalding proved that he may become as much a factor among 
iolinists as was his uncle Albert, long ago among baseball pitchers. 

Mr. Spalding gave evidences, in the first two movements of John 
Alden Carpenter’s sonata in G, of a distinct improvement in his 
art since a year ago. He played the third movement with success 
imating his early efforts, and in the performance of the finale 
assed anything he had done.—New York World, January 15, 











Aeolian Halil was filled with distinguished and serious music 
ers yesterday afternoon, when. Albert Spalding, the talented 
(American violinist, gave a concert of chamber music. 

Mr. Spalding has arrived at an enviable position in his profes- 


He has devoted himself seriously and studiously to his art, and 
the result reflects credit on his diligence and determination. 
ram yesterday was a mixture of the classic and the semi- 
antic schools, His interpretations proved his versatility in style, 
and musicianship. 
lhe opening number was the sonata in G by John Alden Carpen- 
ter. The work was filled with passages of great melodic beauty and 
nical brilliancy, each of which was revealed with feeling and 
New York American, January 15, 1915. 








Mr. Spalding is always heartily welcome to New York. 
His tone remains fresh, resonant and pure, and his vigorous inter- 
etations are informed with that highly honorable enthusiasm which 
nduced him to adopt his profession, and has animated him to his 
udies and in his spirit and attitude toward the masters that he 
nders, 
He began his program with a sonata by John Alden Carpenter, 


hich, relatively speaking, had a certain dignity and picturesqueness 


tine. 


I senses the concert was an artistic success. . . . André 
Benoist was at the piano.—New York Telegraph, January 15, 1915. 
Albert Spalding, American violinist, opened his first chamber mu- 


recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall with a work by a 
talented compatriot. 

For many in yesterday’s audience, no doubt, Carpenter’s sonata 

r piano and violin was new. A few years ago, Mischa Elman 
layed the work in the very same room, 

It made an agreeable impression at that time, as it did again on 

ceasion; thanks to the performance of Albert Spalding and 
his associate at the piano, André Benoist. 

Nothing reflects greater credit on Albert Spalding than his un- 
swerving devotion to high ideals, but Spalding has always shown 
that his ambition was to win legitimate recognition in a legitimate 
way, and he has succeeded not only in increasing the respect he in- 
spired from the beginning, but in approaching closer every year to 

artistic goal he has in mind. 

lo give the artistic satisfaction he gave yesterday even to the most 
critical listeners is by no means a small achievement, however, in 
: season that has brought so many of the world’s greatest virtuosi 
to this side of the Atlantic—New York Press, January 15, 1915. 


Mr. Spalding’s program began with John Alden Carpenter’s sonata 

G, a work of great beauty in the modern manner, which the vio- 
st played with sympathy and understanding.—New York Tele- 
gram, January 15, 1915. 





A sonata by John Alden Carpenter was the first number on Al- 
Spalding’s Aeolian Hall recital program yesterday afternoon. 
Mr. Spalding played the sonata in a way to inspire gratitude in 
eart of its composer. He also played interestingly the well- 
ever-delightful Bach suite in E major.—New York Even- 
Post, January 15, 1915. 








est thing about Spalding is that this clean cut American 
een seen and heard all over Europe.—New York Evening Sun, 
ary 15, Irg15. 
he Carpenter sonata has considerable originality and a melodious- 
t s not forced, and Mr. Spalding played it with conviction. 
New York Evening Journal, January 15, 1915. 





In the afternoon Albert Spalding gave his second violin recital of 


season, playing John Alden Carpenter’s sonata in G, Bach’s 

te in E major and shorter pieces by Schumann, Schubert, 
Fr k, Paganini and himself. s 

Spalding’s own compositions, a scherzo giocoso and a berceuse, 

i more to recommend them, particularly from the violinist’s point 

view He closed with his arrangement of Paganini’s brilliant 

ce, No. 24, to which several encores had to be added.—New 

rk Evening Mail, January 1s, 1915. 





Aibert Spalding, the American violinist, whose musicianship grows 
soundness, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall ‘yesterday afternoon 
with the assistance of André Benoist at the piano, His playing 


of the Bach suite in E major, umaccompanied, was a masterly 
performance, his technic impeccable, his tone full, round and sing- 
ing. Mr. Spalding and Mr. Benoist played John Alden Carpenter’s 
sonata in G to the credit of both of them. The composition is 
melodious as well as scholarly, Together also they played works 
by Schumann and Schubert. Two of Mr. Spalding’s own composi- 


tions for the viotin also were on the program.—New York Evening 


World, January 15, 1915. (Advertisement.) 





Noted Artists at Biltmore Musicale. 





The first of The Biltmore’s Friday Morning Musicales 
will take place at 11:30 o’clock Friday morning, January 
29. The program will be as follows. 


Aria, Che gelida manina (La Boheme)................e005 Puccini 
Mr. Botta. 

ASE 5 occ cccnereneds bie hoes outa ub ted ot bataee sae eaen eee Bach 

Srcteme  oiindn pean neonokunes ebb craves ncus bee peweubanes ev Faure 

PaO +0 in vkbis 6b isc 0h co hd 4000 b ac Be RE cee tote Faure 
Mr. Casals. 

My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair............csscececcseees Haydn 

Pve Beem: Roptalaiisciss 5. 5s cde ab ceili vs oes eae ek cae ieee Horne 

Syleallgs os 0 xccd vanes isle n tage sé obi awe eeat ee Sinding 

eee ee PT Py ee po yp re R. Strauss 
Miss Farrar. 

Zi 2e PORN kscocicc oc ntkineves hdaeds peuekas sencea tubes .+--Rotoli 
Wathe walk: Mag 66. oo cn CAN eawka a cask Oath niet CURR LR ORES Valente 
Mr. Botta. 

Lie CyQee: ic aicind isc ccc is coepeans ss bio bute ree teeeee Saint-Saéns 
Renda |» sicccudrse ete cakehehsleae Peedes vakbs bene ee cap sue Dvorak 
Mr. Casals. 

Aria, Habanere ‘GC arene 55 fis cena ds cod 0k ae Bizet 
Miss Farrar. 

Serenate, Apri la tua finestra (Iris).............0.c0c008 Mascagni 
Mr. Botta. 

AbedeE. oss chia cvi 5 vac capaene Us is Ska 65 cue ee Schumann 
Seremade «oso 550s se savbedhaVacansseusenesacwe seswnnees Cee Popper 
Mr. Casals. 

Paix dui Goble: s 5 5 cs seuhneebs sas cena toveesaseneey Gretschaninow 
Bon. Jour, Saagisns.so0ss sectiseeotesnn est shee tues 64 whan Pessard 
Ouvre tes yeux bleux (request).........ceccceesccsentece Massenet 
Par Mot Cie Coches Lalas j.ciiss 306 bab oi bes ceeeeeerorn Wolff 
The Biased... 0. occciecseeseicdeseks céavitababes near MacDowell 


: Miss Farrar. 
These musicales are under the management of R. E. 


Johnston. 


LEGINSKA 


PIANIST 


Has been engaged for SEV _N appearances 
$3 3 as soloist with the 83 33 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conductor 





























Walter Damrosch - . 





Dayton, Ohio, January 15th; Brooklyn, N. Y., January 
30th ; Carnegie Hall, N. Y., February 6th; Aeolian Hall, 
N. Y., February 4th; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Feb. 15th; 
Rome, N. Y., February 16th; Oberlin, Ohio, Feb. 20th. 


“One of the most remarkable women pianists now be- 
fore the public.""—New York Tribune. 





Exclusive Management of Haensel & Jones, - Aeolian Hall, #. Y. City 








Werrenrath Delights Large Audience. 


A song recital was given on Tuesday evening, January 
15, by that sterling artist, Reinald Werrenrath, at the 
New York University, New York City. This very attrac- 
tive event was the second concert—fourth season—in the 
Campus Concert Course of the above mentioned university, 
and if Mr. Werrenrath’s entertainment is to be considered 
as a representative musical offering of this institution, then 
surely the New York University is to be congratulated 
warmly. 

The superb baritone voice possessed by Reinald Wer- 
renrath, his polished style of delivery, splendid interpreta- 
tive gifts, fine musicianship, distinct enunciation and manly 
bearing, have often been discussed in these columns, and 
suffice it to say that each and all of these essential-to-suc- 
cess qualities again were in evidence at this recital. Mr. 
Werrenrath was in magnificent voice and fettle, and his 
large and responsive audience showered him with sponta- 
neous outbursts. of plaudits throughout the progress of a 
gloriously, delivered list of songs sung in English, Italian, 
German and, Norwegian. 

This was the varied program: “Prologue” to “Pagliacci,” 
Leoncavallo; .“Some -Rival Has Stolen My True Love 
Away,” Surrey Air; “Sweet Nymph, Come to Thy Lover,” 
Thos, Morley (1593) ; “Little Mary Cassidy” and “Aveng- 
ing and Bright,” Irish air; “Zur Ryh’ Zur Ruh!” Wolf; 
“Minn Tanke er et maegtigt | ” “Med en Primu- 
la veris” and Et Syn,” Grieg; “Licht,” Sinding; “Songs 
of the Sea,” C. Villiers Stanford; “Ultima Rosa,” H. R. 
Spier; “Night and the Curtains Drawn,” G. Ferrata; 
“Witch-Woman,” Deems Taylor; “The Lovely Rose,” 
Frank ka Forge; “The House of Memories,” Florence 
Alward; .“The Ringers,” Hermann Lohr. 

Deems Taylor’s “Witch-Woman,” written for Mr. Wer- 
renrath is a dramatic composition well suited to the weird 
text, and the accompaniment needs to be handled by a 
skillful pianist. A repetition of this number was voci- 
ferously demanded, the composer, who was present, this 
time acting as accompanist, at Mr. Werrenrath’s bid- 
ding. At the conclusion of this “repeat,” Mr. Werrenrath 
facetiously remarked that he would sing the song again if 
anyone else wished to play the accompanimenrtt, 

Frank La Forge’s “The Lovely Rose,” is another song 
written for Mr, Werrenrath. This is an easy flowing com- 
position, and it is needless to state that its message was 
adequately delivered by the singer. 

“Ultima Rosa,” by H. R. Spier, the piano accompanist of 
the evening, as sung by Mr. Werrenrath, was so well liked 
by the audience that its repetition was demanded. 

“The Ringers,” rendered in captivating style, brought 
the printed program to a close, but the recitalist was 
brought back to the platform amidst salvos of applause, 
and added as an encore a dramatically compelling per- 
formance of “Danny Deever,” by Walter Damrosch. 

It was an evening of unalloyed pleasure, the program 
being well suited to many tastes, and Reinald Werrenrath 
again proved himself to be a master vocalist and musician. 













Percy Hemus Took a Dare! 


Some music folk at a prominent New York club were dis- 























Woelber Has Located in New York. 


Frank Woelber, violinist, has returned to America after 
an extended sojourn in Germany. He was located in 
Hamburg, having been engaged by the Vogt Conservatory, 
and he had planned a busy concert season, but was com- 
pelled to abandon his plans on account of the war. 

While in Europe, Mr. Woelber made a thorough study 
of the much talked of Gobz-Eberhardt method, of which 
he is an authorized exponent. He is an Eberhardt en- 
thusiast and claims that this system, based upon psycho- 
physiological principles, is the one most in line with the 
trend of modern thoughts, and is, to quote Wilhelmj’s esti- 
mate of it, “opens up a new era” in the violin world. 

Mr. Woelber has opened a studio in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, and in spite of his late arrival, his time is already 
well filled. He is especially. gratified at the return of so 
many of his former pupils, among them, the talented 
young boy, Emil Levy, and Henry Timmer, each of whom 
has been heard on various musical programs. Mr. Woelber 
will later give some joint recitals with his wife, Mary 
Louise Woelber, who entertains so delightfully at the 
piano, in her original speech songs. 





Miller-Hamlin Recital. 





George Hamlin, who for three years sang leading tenor 
roles with the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany, and Christine Miller, one of the most popular con- 
traltos in,America, will give a joint recital at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Tuesday afternoon, February- 16. 


cussing the verse published by the Musicat Courter two 
weeks ago, and written by Percy Hemus, when that popular 
American baritone chanced to enter, just as one of the party 
who has taken a firm stand against a departure from tradi- 
tions in everything musical had questioned the authorship 
of the verse, and the discussion was at its height. 

As all were friends, it was decided to ask Mr. Hemus to 
settle the debate. 

“But how can I settle it,” said the singer-actor, “if you 
do not accept my name in the paper?” 

“Auntie Progress,” as the doubter was named, suggested 
that Mr. Hemus write a verse then and there. 

So after a moment’s pause the attached lines were writ- 
ten and handed to the doubting Thomas. 

Mr. Hemus does not smoke, but it is said he had a good 
dinner which some one else paid for. 

This is the verse which won the dinner : 


The gooble, glimping, gabble of a song recital ter! 

Is enough to cause the spiral swoop of a sentimental girl. 

They sing first of Beethoven, Schumann, Bach and Mr. Gluck, 
And sing their words all spic and span from a tiny little book. 
The writers take their place by birth, and if in dire haste 

You place Beethoven with Tom Jones, you have disgusting taste. 
The rules were made year ro B. C. and all must follow suit; 
You must understand traditions or be known as a galoot. 


De Treville a “Capital City” Favorite. 

From Washington, D. C., comes the news that Yvonne de 
Tréville, who created such a distinct admiration there last 
month, is to be the leading artist of the Soiree Artistique 
next month, at the New Willard Hotel. 

This is to be the artistic social event of the season, and 
already all of the eleven boxes have been sold at $100 
apiece and the fifty tables at the same price. The Soiree 
Artistique is given for the benefit of the French artists’ 
families. 
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William Wade Hinshaw as Impresario. 


It is perhaps not generally known to the many admirers 
of William Hinshaw’s art on the operatic and concert 
stage that the big baritone was artistic director of an 
opera company in Chicago, not so many seasons ago— 








WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW. 


and what is more—that it was a highly successful opera 
company, both artistically and even—yes even—financially. 

The Metropolitan Grand Opera Company of Chicago, as 
it was known, was organized and incorporated by William 
Wade Hinshaw, whose official title, general director, gave 
but small idea of the all important role he played in every 
phase of the operatic management. Not only did Mr. 
Hinshaw engage the artists, try the voices of all applicants 
and prior to the arrival of the musical director, conduct 
the rehearsals himself, but during the season of fourteen 
weeks, the first ten at the International Theatre and last 
four at the Auditorium, he sang in one hundred and 
twenty-six of the one hundred and thirty-two perform- 
ances—a record before unheard of in grand opera, 

Though the successful management of an opera com- 
pany is indeed one of the most difficult, and to the layman 
well nigh impossible task, to a man of Mr. Hinshaw’s vast 
knowledge—both musical and dramatic—his wide expe- 
rience and unquestioned ability—the thing is comparatively 
simple. 

“The chief point,” says Mr. Hinshaw, “is to choose good 
voices and then train the singers—incessantly and thor- 
oughly. Rehearse them—each one—every day and any 
day—until they are note perfect and wholly at ease in 
their stage action. The failure of so many operatic ven- 
tures laid at the door of an unappreciative public have 
been due more to a lack of thoroughness and true knowl- 
edge of fundamental requirements on the part of the 
directors and stage managers, than to any lack of public 
support or interest. 

“When the public’s confidence has not been abused and 
their critical judgment insulted by putting on mediocre 
performances with ‘half baked’ singers, they have responded 
enthusiastically and eagerly, for, all disparaging arguments 
to the contrary, the American people are musical and do 
understand and appreciate the best.” 





Chamber Music Program. 


The Educational Chamber Music Society gave its sixth 
concert of the season at the Strauss Auditorium of the 
Educational Alliance, New York, on January 24, this being 
a Beethoven program. The seventh concert will take 
place on Sunday evening, February 7, at 8:15 when the 
following program will be rendered: String Quartet 
(“Aus meinem Leben”), Smetana; piano trio, No. 30, D 
major, Haydn; String quartet, No. 3, Schumann. 

The Educational Alliance is a philanthropic organiza- 
tion and the admission to these concerts is the nominal 
sum of ten cents. 





Burnham Doings. 


Thuel Burnham, after his appearance with the New 
York Rubinstein Club on January 16, left on the same 
evening for the West to continue the extended tour he is 
making under the management of Harry Culbertson, of 
Chicago. Mr. Burnham will make another hurried trip 
to the East for his Boston recital at Steinert Hall early 





in February. He will be heard in New York under the 
management of Charles L. Wagner on March 2 and 23, 
and in a joint recital with Roderick White, the violinist, 
on March 30. 





Irma Seydel’s European Tributes. 


The following press criticisms from Heidelberg and 
Bad Homburg (Germany) show what success the young 
violinist, Irma Seydel, achieved on her concert tour of 
the Continent during the first half of this season. Miss 
Seydel is now in America and is already busy filling en- 
gagements on her American tour. The European notices 
follow: 


The soloist’ was Irma Seydel, who must be considered a master 
of violin playing. Everything she played showed that she not only 
has a flawless technic, but plays with all her soul. With great skill 
she gives the wonderful treasures of her art, without going on a 
neck breaking incline through hypertechnical tricks as we so often 
find with famous violinists. With much grace in the spinning out 
of the theme, with brilliant purity of tone, swing in rhythm and 
elegance of bowing, she played Spohr’s “‘Gesangscene” and the D 
major concerto by Paganini. Her art takes one captive and lifts one 
to higher spheres. The inspired audience gave the young artist 
thunderous applause and there was but one voice to be heard: ‘‘This 


*was one of the finest concerts we ever had here.”—Bad Homburg, 


Taunnshote, November 5, 1914. 





Miss Seydel is very young, still she is a mature, earnest artist. 
A kindly fate has given her exceptional talent and a wonderfully 
soft and beautiful sounding instrument. She has had excellent 
schooling and her tone is refined, though large and round. Tech- 
nically her playing is faultless and always of a crystal clearness, 
even in the most difficult positions. It is very sweet, without becom- 
ing cloying or sentimental, and she is at her best in the delicate 
working out of slow melodies.—Heidelberger Zeitung, November 10, 
1914. 





The way in which Miss Seydel fulfilled the technical problems of 
her instrument merits highest approval. A wonderful left hand, 
strong, almost masculine bowing and a tone that is healthy and sweet, 
but not overly sentimental, these, among many other splendid assets, 
are of the advantages which will bring the young violinist into a 
brilliant future.—Heidelberger Tageblatt, November 10, 1914. 





Irma Seydel played the Beethoven concerto and gave with it a 
promise for the future, the prompt fulfillment of which it is im- 
possible to doubt. . . . In this concerto the second movement was 
played splendidly, the advantages of her playing consisting of abso- 
lute purity of intonation and enchanting quality of tone. . . . The 
side theme was played with warm insistance and in the rondo she 
showed all the gracefulness necessary to its good rendition. In the 
first cadenza (Joachim) her conception of the continued working up 
of the main theme was very remarkable and the whole impression 
this guest made was splendid. We shall be glad to meet her again 
in our concert halls.—Heidelberger Neueste Nachrichten, November 
10, 1914. (Advertisement.) 





Paul Draper Interprets Brahms’ Lieder. 


Paul Draper’s second recital of Lieder at the Little The- 
atre, New York, Thursday afternoon, January 21, was de- 
voted to Brahms. These were: “Wenn du mir Zuweilen 
lachelst,” “Es, traumte mir, ich sei dir theuer,” ‘Ach, 
Wende diesen Blick,” “Die Schnur, die Perl’ an Perle,” 
“Botschaft,” “Vier ernstige Gesange,” “O Komme holde 
“Sommernacht,” “Sommerfaden,” “Abenddammerung,” “In 
Waldeseinsamkeit,” “Verrath.” 

In every particular the tenor renewed the favorable im- 
pression of his unusual ability as an interpreter of songs 
created at his first recital of this series, when his pro- 
gram was devoted to Schubert, and that he is distinctly 
an artist of rare attainment, one who understands how to 
convey the most subtle impressions with delicate nuance. 
Again his exceptional musicianship and splendid technical 
equipment aroused admiration, not the least of which was 
his excellent enunciation. 

The tenor was at home with his audience from the in- 
gratiating first number and sustained the interest to the 
end, 

The “Four Serious Songs” were excellently delivered. 
“QO Komme Holde Sommernacht” was repeated, and the 
audience would gladly have heard “Abenddammerung” 
again. 

Richard Epstein accompanied with his characteristic 
skill. Several encores were given. 

Mr. Draper will conclude the series in the Little Theatre 
Thursday afternoon, January 28, for which recital he has 
chosen a Bach-Schumann-Moussorgski program. The tenor 
will then be assisted by Walter H. Golde, pianist; Roscoe, 
Possell, flute, and Irving Cohn, oboe. The program fol- 
lows: “Frohe Hirten,” “Bist du bei mir,” “Komm siisser 
Tod,” “Weinachtslied,” “Ich will an den Himmel denken,” 
Bach; “Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn,” “Ich hab in 
mich gezogen,” “Abschied vom Walde,” “Kommen und 
Scheiden,” “Der Soldat,” “Die beiden Grenadier,” Schu- 
mann; “Lieder und Tanze des Todes,” Moussorgski. 





Hambourg’s Recital. 


Mark Hambourg will give a piano recital at Aeolian 
Hall—his first New York appearance in six years—Tues- 
day evening, February 2, with the attached program: 


Organ prelude and fugue in A minor 
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TOUR 
NOW BEING 
BOOKED 





@ The tour of the Middle West which 
the Philadelphia Orchestra makes 
each year will begin next season on 
Monday evening, November 29th. 


@ The tour will be limited to one 
week on account of the many en- 
gagements of the Orchestra in the 
Fast. 

@ Applications for dates may be made 
to the Manager, 1314 Pennsylvania 
Building. 

@ The entire Orchestra, composed of 
86 skilled musicians, will be taken 
on tour. 


@The Philadelphia Orchestra has 
been heard recently in New York, 
Washington, Baltimore, Wilming- 
ton and Atlantic City. 

















Andante Spianato et Polonaise............. aber eh alla sh salts th Chopin 
RE Eat Mca nchdascercdtceccekesebédas on binder’ Hambourg 
EEE Kénie GeeeEt- dd beds cesoccncstscce joaenedtng ake Hambourg 
EE a atN Dirac 04 ipeniducceds< ctnbencegicnceceuel Scott 
EE Ausaavile dadticeh tienes 0s<ceekbadedseetaccecesccoadé Debussy 


No less an authority than Moriz Rosenthal referred to 
Hambourg in superlative terms not long ago and that young 
master’s recent European notices appear to confirm the 
Rosenthal judgment. It will be interesting to see how 
Hambourg has developed since his earlier appearances in 
New York. 





De Cisneros in San Francisco. 





Mme. de Cisneros, described as ‘‘a mezzo-soprano contralto,” 
will be the soloist at the next concert of the San Francisco Sym 
phony, to be given in the Cort Theatre on Friday afternoon of next 
week. She has won the distinction of giving more performances 
in the great opera houses of Europe and America than any other 
prima donna of American birth. Four seasons in Covent Garden, 
two at La Scala, two with the Manhattan under the Hammerstein 
regime, three with the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, 





ELEONORA DE CISNEROS. 


not to forget the Theatre des Champs Elysees, the Theatre de la 
Monnaie, form part of her record. 

Last season Mme. de Cisneros devoted largely to Spain, singing 
in “Le Prophete” and “Orfeo” at Barcelona. She was also heard at 
the Royal Opera in Madrid, and Alfonso and his queen honored her 
with a command to sing for them. King Alfonso told the singer that 
“he hoped she would sing many more times in Madrid.” 

For the symphony concert, Mme. de Cisneros will sing “Amour, 
viens m’aider,” from “Samson et Delilah” and “Adieu, forets,” from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc.”—San Francisco Examiner, January 
14, 1915. (Advertisement.) 
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First Concert of Beethoven Society. 


Together with the Beethoven Society Choral, Percy Rec- 
tor Stephens, conductor, Thomas Chalmers, baritone of the 
Century Opera Company, and Mabel Garrison, the young 
soprano, who this season has been heard with so much 
favor at the Metropolitan Opera House, furnished the pro- 
gram for the first private concert of the Beethoven So- 
ciety, Mrs. James Daniel Mortimer, president. The concert 
was given in the grand ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, Friday evening, January 22. 

This was programmed as the first appearance in concert 
of Thomas Chalmers, a favorite Century Opera Company 
baritone. Mr. Chalmers’ numbers were “Voci Tra e 
Campi,” De Leva; “Aprile,” Tosti; “Old Roses,” Class; 
‘Boat Song,” Ware, in which he renewed his popularity 
with a New Yerk musical audience. Through his splendid 
technical equipment, fine interpretative ability, his flexible 
voice of especially excellent timbre, Mr. Chalmers estab- 
lished himself as a baritone of parts at the Century Opera 
House, and on this occasion bis work was no less enjoyed 
as the demand for an additional number showed. 

“Madchen Lieder,” No. 1, Hans Huber; “Auftrage,” 
Schumann; “Peace” ‘and “A Song of March,” by Miss Gar- 
rison’s accompanist, George Siemonn, introduced the young 
operatic singer to the Beethoven members and their guests 
as a concert singer whose versatility confines her to no 
particular vocal field. Her lovely, well trained voice and 
stage manner were particularly appealing and the de- 
manded encore was forthcoming. 

The Beethoven Society Choral opened the program with 
Chaminade’s “Sailor's Christmas,” in which the incidental 
solo was rendered by Mrs. Charles D. Lithgow ; “Cossack’s 
Cradle Song,” Gaines, and “My Shadow,” Hadley. “I'll 
Think of Thee,” Julian Edwards; “Medley from the South” 
(given in compliment to Mrs. Simon Baruch), arranged by 
Pike, concluded the first half of the program. 

‘Dawn’s Awakening,” Grieg, arranged by Chaffin; 
“Found,” Osgood; “At the Spinning Wheel,” Pache; and 
“Gather Ye Rosebuds,” Andrews; “La Spagnola,” Chiara, 
with incidental solos by Dorothy Howell, soprano, and Mrs. 
Cyrus V. Washburn, contralto, arrangement by Hilton, 
concluded the choral numbers, all of which were well re- 
ceived by the audience and several repetitions were de- 





manded. Arthur Leonard was at the piano. 
The decorative banner, which excited so much admiration 
among the Beethoven members and their guests, was de- 


signed by the late Charles G. Braxmar, in whose memory 
it was presented to the society by Mrs. Charles G. Brax- 
mar, the honorary president of the society. 


Beach Compositions to Be Heard in Detroit. 





On February 5, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach will give a recital 
of her own compositions at the Hotel Ponchartrain at 
Detroit, Mich., under the auspices of the Tuesday Musical 
Club. Mrs. Beach will have the assistance of Myrna 
Sharlow, the young soprano, in the following program: 
Prelude and fugue (MSS.), Mrs. Beach; “Ah! Love 


But a Day,” “An Old Prayer,” “Separation,” “The Lotus 
isles,” “I Send My Heart to Thee,” Miss Sharlow, ac- 
companied by the composer ; suite, “Francaise des Reves de 
Columbine,” “La fee de la fontaine,” “Le Prince gracieux,” 


“Valse Amoureuse,” “Sous les etoiles,” “Danse d’Arle- 
quin,” Mrs. Beach; “O, Sweet Content,” “Ecstasy,” “Fairy 
Lullaby,” “Shena Van,” Miss Sharlow, accompanied by 
the composer; “Tryolean Valse Fantaisie” (MSS.), Mrs. 


Reach. 





Epstein Tributes. 





Richard Epstein, the accompanist, now on tour with 
Elena Gerhardt, received the following New York criti- 
cisms upon his work with Mme. Fremstad: 

No small share of the success of these songs was due to 
fine accompaniments supplied here, as throughout, by Richard 
steir The Times 

Richard Epstein proved himself to be a pianist of most deli- 

and varied touch, of fine taste, and equipped with a perfect 
He contributed much to 
rtistic value of the entertainment.—The Sun. 


of the accompanist’s duties. 


knowledge 





he supplied the 
pianistic illustrations with fine intuitive feeling, the model of an 


mpanist.—Staats-Zeitung. 


Richard Epstein actec: as accompanist 


(Advertisement. ) 





Public Rehearsal of Worcester Orchestra. 


\ special public rehearsal of the Worcester Symphony 
Orchestra was given on Sunday afternoon, December 27, 
at Worcester, Mass., when the following program was 
rendered: Overture, “Semiramide” (Rossini), “Cradle 
Song,” for strings (Bach), “Humoresque” (Dvorak) ; 
“Scherzo,” from the» “Seventh Symphony” (Schubert) ; 
cornet solo, “The Lost Chord” (Sullivan), F. W. Chaffin; 
“Angelus,” from “Scenes Pittoresque,” with chimes (Mas- 





senet) ; “Broken Hearted Sparrow,” from suite (Bendix) ; 


“March of the Nations” (Lenzberg). 

The orchestra was conducted by Daniel Silvester and 
assisted by Mrs. John F, Fay and Mary Reardon O’Con- 
nor, vocalists. The audience was attentive and enthusiastic 
in its applause, displaying discrimination in the latter. 





Florence Larrabee, Pianist. 


Florence Larrabee, pianist, has been making an excellent 
impression in this country since her return from Europe 
after the completion of her final years of preparation for 
a virtuoso career under the stirring tutelage of Mme. 
Carrefio. 

Mindful of the number of virtuosi in the piano world, 
Miss Larrabee had decided to devote her future exclu- 
sively to teaching, but the advice and encouragement of 
such artists as Paderewski, Busoni and Ganz, and Drs. 
Karl Muck and Max Fielder of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, overcame her resolve. 

Following the signal honor of appearing (in November, 
1909) as soloist at a Boston Symphony Orchestra concert, 
which was commented on at the time as marking the first 
occasion when that noted organization had engaged a native 
artist, who never had studied nor played abroad, Miss Lar- 
rabee went to Europe to finish her preparations for the 
concert platform under Mme. Carrefio. 

Miss Larrabee’s Boston Symphony appearance establishes 
her as a pioneer exponent of ithe achievements of American 
piano pedagogy. From infancy her pianistic instruction 
was imparted by a sister, Pauline Larrabee Robertson, now 
head of the leading piano school at Petersburg, Va. Later 
she was graduated in music from the National Park Sem- 
inary, Forest Glen, Md., under John Porter Lawrence. 
Having won a scholarship at the Whitney International 
School of Music, Boston, Mass., she had the good fortune 
to become the pupil of Mrs. Philip Hale, wife of the noted 
critic, from whom she acquired not only technic but musical 
insight. A scholarship at the New England Conservatory 
of Music followed, and there she worked for years under 
Carl Stasny, and was graduated with highest honors. 

When a student at the conservatory, she was selected for 
the honor of playing Paderewski’s piano concerto with the 
Conservatory Orchestra under George W. Chadwick, at 
a pupils’ reception to the great pianist. So delighted was 
the master that he inscribed in her score of the concerto 
these words: “With congratulations upon a very fine per- 
formance of this concerto.” 

Miss Larrabee was the guest of honor of the Wednesday 
Music Club, of Petersburg, Va., on January 20, at the 
beau‘iful colonial home of Mrs. E. S. Bowling, a daughter 
of Senator McIlwaine, of Virginia. She delighted her 
home friends with a brilliant performance of Liszt’s 
“Tarantella,” and in response to recalls played Emil Sauer’s 
“Music Box” and Chopin’s “Black Key Etude.” The press 
of Petersburg state that Miss Larrabee has absorbed the 
virility and dash of her teacher. Miss Larrabee is to be 
heard next month in concerts in Philadelphia, Boston and 
New York. 








Gurle Luise Corey in Recital. 


At the home of the Hon. Samuel D. Waring, New Paltz, 
N. Y., recently a musicale was given, the principal artists 
being Gurle Luise Corey, the soprano, and Jennie Lynde 
Waring, pianist. Miss Corey’s numbers included the aria 
from “Norma,” the Jenny Lind “Echo Song,” “Voci di 
Primavera” (Strauss), the “Spring Song” from “Natoma,” 
“To a Messenger” (La Forge), and “Two Roses” (Gil- 
berté). The select audience was much pleased with her 
renderings and accorded her the applause and praise she 
deserved. 








Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra Concert. 


The Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Arnold Volpe, will give the first concert of its 
thirteenth season on Sunday afternoon, January 31, at 
Terrace Garden, New York. 

The program will consist of Beethoven’s symphony, No. 
5, Weber’s “Oberon” overture, and the finale from 
Tschaikowsky’s symphony, No. 4. 

The assisting soloist will be Marvine Maazel, a young 
pianist, who will play Mendelssohn’s concerto in G minor. 





Daughters of Indiana in New York. 


Charlotte Lund sang on Monday, January 18, at Hotel 
Astor for the Daughters of Indiana in New York. Her 
numbers were as follows: “Thrinodia,” Holmes; “Sans 
Toi,” d’Hardelot; “A Silver Ring,” Chaminade; “Happy 
Song,” Del Riego ;.“Mot Kveld,” Grundahl; “There Would 
I Be,” Margaret Lang; “Rose Dreamed She Was a Lily,” 
Mary Helen Brown; “Come to the Garden, Love,” Mary 
T. Salter; “Ah, Love, but a Day,” H, H. A. Beach; “The 
Cuckoo,” Liza Lehmann. f 
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Philadelphia Operatic Society 
Produces “The Serenade.” 


From the last and highest row of the amphitheatre to 
the first row of the orchestra, and from the topmost 
proscenium Lox to the choicest position in the “diamond 
horseshoe,” every red plush seat in the ample auditorium 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, Philadelphia, was oc- 
cupied Thursday night, January 21. In the back of the 
auditorium there were “standees” galore, and in the box 
office profits of hard cash running into the thousands; this 
was the performance of the Philadelphia Operatic Society. 

After weeks of careful preparation under the able direc- 
tion of Wassili Leps, the society produced Victor Herbert's 
“Serenade” with a success reminiscent of the Bostonians’ 
triumphs of a score of years ago. Coming immediately 
on the heels of a complete reorganization, which places 
Mrs. Celeste D, Heckscher at its head, this pronounced 
success is surely prophetic of a new era of prosperity for 
the operatic society. 

This, at least, is the opinion of Victor Herbert, who 
conducted the performance himself. For when he was 
presented with a handsome wreath at the close of the first 
act and informed that he had been made a member of 
the society, he responded in terms of the highest praise 
both of the organization and Mr. Leps, its conductor. 
After his work with the society, he said, he was reluctant 
to call its members amateurs, and that in his opinion, its 
greatest achievement still lay before it. 

This story of the love of the opera singer and the duke’s 
ward, done in the fashion of the Herbert of years ago, 
was excellently adapted to the society’s purposes. The 
chorus of 180 voices sang throughout with precision, and 
was alert to the demands of the conductor. The principals, 
most of whom were familiar to patrons of the society, 
gave no trace of the amateur in their respective impersona- 
tions, though special mention should be made of the work 
of Emily Stokes Hagar (Yvonne), Frank M. Conly 
(Romero), Paul Volkman (Lopez), and Marie Stone 
Langston (Dolores). Other members of the cast included: 


The Duke of Santa Cruz, a Spanish Grandee........ Horace R. Hood 
Alvarado, baritone of the Madrid Opera................ E. V. Coffrain 











Colombo, formerly a grand opera tetior.............. Oswald F. Blake 
Roane BSR i celine civics Sones bia bivce Charles J. Shuttleworth 
The Principal of the School...................005 Isabel M. Galbraith 
Ti: DRE eee ia kas pak we Frank G, Ritter 
PER PRONE oe is co cdeovicacdscekashyinewieeusclk William J. Mayer 
PER AON i is Sk Poccdic a ooo ca cae ho eawi che bdac cco kk A. D. Emerick 





El Cato, a bandit ..F. S. Markland 

The singing banditti were impersonated by the Glee Club 
of the West Philadelphia High School for Boys, and Edna 
Wroe was the solo danseuse. Back stage affairs were in 
charge of W. H. Fitzgerald and Joseph C. Engel. Members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra furnished the accompani- 
ment. 

In April the society will give “William Tell.” 





Julia Culp’s Recital Program. 


Julia Culp will sing these numbers at her Aeolian Hall, 
New York, recital, Saturday afternoon, January 30: 
In der Fremde......... 


Intermezzo.............. 

ears ““** \ From the Liederkreis by Rob, Schumann. 
Wetec icskistcue 

Frithlingsnacht.......... 

Bin soleer det pitt Prem: iss 6 occ cccdeewicadcccneas Erich Wolff 
Wie Melodie aus reiner Sphare.........................-Erich Wolf 
Mabe wil. Verees <i sikass coke connec sss caveeiedesensescc Erich Wolff 
WERE: Fe SORES 5 ino ons hh hs edness 1 Pits oo ee Erich Wolf 
PR 6k Concave havea ached nnd as Cad bo beanbeed occa Erich Wolff 
Wace. Wd Te so scsi ieee Sassi s cgoaces eee Schubert 
WE NIN aig pan. vas Fo Canes packoanhsnes \daaaeadayecs Wowiatate Schubert 
RPGS; DRMMMNDE Neil as 6a bs Che vhs cn wes dade ods vss Sane veneieeed Schubert 
Du bist die Ruh’ 

BRU ORGID ks o x chcsaves chaseue Gan dco ob andbecvasabadca vaune 





PAROS TACO on Nites ec eindcakincdseecidiwatnseeacs ca sines nuk 
Coenraad V. Bos will be at the piano. 


Mary Jordan Has a Special Train. 


Mary Jordan sang with the Orpheus Club of Ridgewood, 
N. J., Wednesday evening of last week. The same even- 
ing she sang in Brooklyn at the Montauk Club, at a dinner 
given by William H. English. In order for Miss Jordan 
to fill both engagements Mr. English had provided a spe- 
cial train to be ready to leave Ridgewood as soon as Miss 
Jordan could reach the station after the concert. At the 
Terminal Building in New York an automobile was wait- 
ing to take her to the Montauk Club in Brooklyn, where 
she arrived in time to sing her program. Kurt Schindler 
was Miss Jordan’s accompanist in both places. 








Francis Rogers at the Schools. 


January 16, Francis Rogers gave a song recital at Phil- 
I'ps Academy, Exeter, N. H., scoring a well merited suc- 
cess. The following day he satfg at St. Mark’s School in 
Southboro,. Mass., duplicating the excellent work done at 
Exeter. February 15, he will sing at Miss Spence’s School 
in New York, - : 
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Clarence Eddy Honored. 


Clarence Eddy has just received a contract to play five 
recitals during the opening week of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition at San Francisco, February 22 to 26. This, of 
course, is an honor to which many organists are aspiring 








CLARENCE EDDY. 


and it is natural that it should fall upon Clarence Eddy, 
the dean of American organists. A better selection could 
not have been made, for Mr. Eddy does honor to the 
profession and has always maintained the highest of art 
ideals throughout his long and distinguished career. 





Bloch-Mylott Joint Recital. 


Alexander Bloch, violinist, was heard in a joint recital 
with Eva Mylott at the Horace Mann auditorium, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, on January 18. This re- 
cital was largely attended and was a great success 
throughout. 

The program follows: “Caro mio Ben” (Giordani) and 
“Mon Coeur s’ouvre a ta Voix” (Saint-Saéns), Miss 
Mylott; “Chaconne,” Vitali, Mr. Bloch; “Sapphische Ode” 
(Brahms), “Wenn ich frih in den Garten geh” (Schubert) 
and “Ave Marie” (obligato, Mr. Bloch (Bach-Gounod), 
Miss Mylott; “Romanze” (from “Albumblatt”) (Wagner- 
Wilhelmj), “Hungarian Dance” No. t in G minor (Brahms- 
Joachim) and “To the Warriors,” and “Sun Dance” (from 
the “Indian Suite” of Cecil Burleigh), Mr. Bloch; “Two 
Roses” (Gilberté), “The Leaves and the Wind” (Leoni) 
and “The Cry of Rachel” (Salter), Miss Mylott; praelu- 
dium and allegro (Pugnani-Kreisler), “Lithauisches Lied” 
(Chopin-Auer) and Polonaise in D major (Wieniawski), 
Mr. Bloch. 








Leginska with New York Symphony. 





A sensation was provided by Damrosch, who introduced his very 
young protegée, Ethel Leginska, in a piano solo that swept the audi- 
ence with such a storm of melody, harmony, understanding and 
perfection that the young lady became at once an artist with the 
audience at her feet. Never has so young a pianist won such a 
victory here; never perhaps again will such a young one triumph 
as she triumphed last night. She, of course, could do it again, and 
Dayton, indeed, shall be glad to have her do it some day. The 
girl played as many famous ones old enough to be her grandparents 
would be glad to play, for she had the enthusiasm of youth, the 
gladness of the child, the effervescence of musical genius—she could 
not help but play masterful.—Dayton (Ohio) Times, 


Thunderous applause which swept from the gallery to the pit of 
the Victoria Theatre, Friday evening, gave unqualified approval of 
the gifted young English pianist, who, scarcely out of her teens, 
astounded even the veteran concert goers who attended the concert 
given by Walter Damrosch and his New York Symphony Orchestra. 

Miss Leginska played Liszt's Hungarian fantasy for the piano, 
and she played it as it has never been played before in this city. 
The masculine strength of her fortissimo, a wonderful technic and 
a brilliant, glowing interpretation at once established this little miss 
in short skirts and with hair bobbed, as a virtuosa of the first rank, 


She played with all the fire and abandon of youth, yet withal there 
was the care and the thoughtfulness and understanding of a mature 
artist. 

Responding to the insistent call of the large audience, Miss Le- 
ginska also played the Chopin etude in E major, a marked contrast 
to her former number. This is Miss Leginska’s second season in 
this country. She is a pupil of Leschetizky, and while she created 
a furore in New York last season, her real discovery is due to 
Mr, Damrosch, who immediately engaged her for his concert tour 
after hearing a Chopin program, which she gave in Aeolian Hall, 
New York. She has won great success in every city where she has 
appeared.—Dayton (Ohio) Herald. 





The playing of Miss Leginska was marvelous, The youthful 
pianist fairly carried her audience off their feet by her spectacular 
and sensational work. Her appearance was the signal for prolonged 
applause, which would not be stilled until the brilliant young woman 
had responded with additional selections. It was a shrewd stroke of 
good judgment which brought Miss Leginska into the Damrosch 
fold.—Dayton (Ohio) Daily News. (Advertisement.) 





Pilzer Appears with St. Cecilia Club. 


At its first private concert of the season, which was 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on January 109, 
the St. Cecilia Club, under the direction of Victor Harris, 
entered upon its ninth season of activity with one of the 
most notable successes in its history. The program fol- 
lows: “Laudate Pueri Dominum,” Mendelssohn, op. 39; 
two sixteenth century madrigals, “Infida’s Song” and “De- 
fiance to Love,” Louis Victor Saar; “Cossack Cradle 
Song,” Samuel R. Gaines; “Mandoline,” Debussy; “My 
True Love Hath My Heart,” William G. Hammond; “In- 
vocation to Saint Cecilia,” Victor Harris; “A Gypsy Band 
of Dreams,” Paul Bliss; “Standchen,” Richard Strauss; 
“Der Schmied,” Brahms; “The Joy of Spring,” Edouard 
Schiitt. 

The club was assisted by Maximilian Pilzer, concert- 
master of the New York Philharmonic Society, who played 
“Aus der Heimat,” Smetana; “Vogel als Prophet,” Schu- 
mann-Auer; “Tambourin Chinois,” Kreisler; “Capric- 
cietto,” Haydn; “Berceuse,” Pilzer, “Introduction et Ca- 
price Iota,” Sarasate. 

The work of the St. Cecilia Club has so often won 
praise in these columns that it is hard to find anything 
new to say in regard to its excellence. Mr. Harris is a 
noted authority on the woman’s chorus and does a great 
deal of arranging in this form for the publishers. He is 
also widely known through his own compositions. He 
has trained the St. Cecilia Club to a degree of perfection 
that would be difficult to exceed, and he holds the club 
under the seemingly absolute control of his baton, so that 
it follows his every intention and brings out every nuance 
of the music. 

One of the most interesting numbers on this program 
was the “Mandoline” of Debussy, which is beautifully ar- 
ranged for the chorus and was delightfully sung. No less 
so was the new “Invocation to Saint Cecilia” by Mr. Har- 
ris, composed for the club, which had its first perform- 
ance upon this occasion. It possesses all the beauty of 
melody for which Mr. Harris is noted, and especially com- 
mendable is the beautiful episode of six-part writing in 
ecclesiastical style, which is sung without accompaniment. 
This is a long episode, but the club sang it without fal- 
tering and without deviation from the pitch, which is 
rather remarkable considering the extreme difficulties of 
the harmonies. It is necessary to note that the solo in 
“My True Love Hath My Heart” was sung very beauti- 
fully by Mrs. John H. Flagler. This composition was 
among those on the program which had to be repeated. 

Mr. Pilzer scored his usual success. His playing is 
known for its characteristics of brilliancy and clarity. He 
was especially successful in “Vogel als Prophet” and 
“Tambourin Chinois,” and his own composition, “Ber- 
ceuse,” proved to be a very beautiful work indeed and en- 
tirely worthy of this excellent musician. 





Willard Flint’s Career in Brief. 


In a comparatively short time Willard Flint, the basso, 
has risen to enviable prominence in Boston. His position, 
both as a soloist and as a teacher, is firmly established. 

Among his earlier teachers, those deserving special 
credit for the development of the manifold qualities now 
found in Willard Flint, as the artist and pedagogue of 
wide renown, are Arthur J. Hubbard, B. J. Lang and Emil 
Mollenhauer. Later the basso spent several seasons with 
Alfred Giraudet, who for many years was prominently 
identified with the Opera Comique in Paris. Always the 
conscientious and industrious student, keenly observing 
and anxious to analyze to the minutest detail, Mr. Flint 








THE BILTMORE 
FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
in the Biltmore Ballroom 


The Hotel Biltmore begs to announce a series of seven 
Friday morning Musicales to be given at 11.30 during the 
Winter and Spring on the following dates: 

Jan’y 29th Feb’y 12th Feb’y 26th 
March 12th March 26th April oth 
April 23d 


The Soloists for the First Musicale: 


GERALDINE u ARRAR 


LUCA BOTTA—PABLO CASALS 


Artists engaged for the future musicales: 
ALDA HEMPEL 
AMATO HINSHAW 


BERGER KREISLER 
BORI McCORMACK 
DE SEGUROLA MARTIN 
DESTINN NIELSEN 
GALLI ORRELL 
GANZ RAPPOLD 
GODOWSKY SIEGEL 


And other great artsts to be announced later. 


PRICES:—Res. seats, $3; Boxes (seating six), $25. 
Orders for seats and boxes may now be sent (accompanied 
by check) to R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, and 
tickets will be mailed immediately. Tickets on sale at 
the Biltmore Box Offce during the week of each concert. 


KNABE PIANO USED 

















kas undoubtedly fitted himself in an ideal way to be the 
successful teacher which the many fine products of his 
studio have proven him to be. He sang first in Boston for 
the Handel and Haydn Society in 1900, the occasion be- 
ing the first performance in Symphony Hall of “The Mes- 
siah.” He has appeared with this same society many 
times since and also with nearly all the leading choral so- 
cieties of the East, returning year after year to the same 
organizations to fill reengagements. He has won signifi- 
cant favor by appearances this season in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, and on the strength of these, his first engagements 
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WILLARD FLINT 





in the West, he has already booked an extensive tour of 
the Middle West for the coming season. 

“The Messiah” has been Mr. Flint’s banner role, in 
which, it is said, he has few equals. His interpretation _ 
of other works, notably Gounod’s “Faust” and the 
“Elijah,” have elicited great enthusiasm. The artist 
throughout, each successive year adds to his musical pro- 
ficiency with corresponding pleasure to the audiences that 
hear him. 








MRS. KING-GLARK 
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BOSTON HAS AN 


ACTIVE MUSIC WEEK. 


Concerts and Recitals Occupy Attention of Musically Inclined Patrons—Three Cantatas Sung 
by People’s Choral Union—Boston Tenor Wins Operatic Success in Italy— 
John Philip Sousa to Conduct Huge Band. 





1111 Boylston Street, } 
Boston, Mass., January 23, 191 


Saturday afternoon of last week an audience filled every 
seat in Jordan Hall (and also occupied every available 
ir that had been placed on the stage) on the occasion 
Julia Culp’s song recital. The beauty, warmth and 
resonance of the Culp voice were in evidence and the 
rtist made her usual powerful appeal to her hearers. 
Many encores were asked for and many were given, and 
the end of the recital the audience was reluctant to leave 
the hall Mme. Culp sang five songs by Brahms, two by 
Strauss and four by Wolf. Three melodies of the South- 
western Indians were charmingly sung and three other 
mall selections formed the balance of her listed numbers. 
e Brahms “Der Nachtigall” and ‘“Feldeinsamkeit” and 
Strauss’ “Befreit” and “Morgen,” together with Wolf's 
Heimweh,” were the numbers which stood out most prom- 
inently. Mme. Culp announced that this was to be her 
ly appearance here this season. Coenraad von Bos was 

e accompanist. 


Davin HocustTern’s VIOLIN RECITAL. 


David Hochstein, the American violinist, who is appear- 
is season for the first time in America since his re- 
rom several years abroad spent in studying with 

Leopold Auer and Otto Sevcig, came to Boston for his 

recital here on Tuesday of this week. Mr. Hoch- 
ypeared on this occasion with the Russian pian- 
Hans Ebell, who is already well known in Boston, as 

is is his residence. The Bach sonata in G minor for 
alone; Tschaikowsky’s “Meditation,” the E major; 
Paganini caprice; “Gondoliera,” by Sgambati, and a 
hapsodia Piemontese,” by Sinigaglia, were the numbers 
layed by Mr. Hochstein, and the success he won for 
with public and critics alike was such that will 

r him a hearty reception should he care to re- 

ston. Mr. Hochstein has had a fine career in 
where he won the unanimous praise of leading 

Dresden, Berlin, London and Petrograd, 

his coming here was watched closely. Surprising in 

legree of maturity, the violinist confronts his audi- 


ritics in Vienna, 


with admirable artistic composure and at once elicits 
lence that in itself will be of great value for the 
ilding up of his career in this country. 

Mr. Hochstein is not a violinist of mere ordinary at- 
ments, but one finds that his individuality bids fair to 
him in advance of many of his American colleagues. 
He draws a firm bow and his tone is virile and full of 
He surprises one not with a mere display of left 

nd gymnastics, but with a clean cut dexterity. 
Mr. Ebell again was heard to splendid advantage in the 
“Carnaval,” Schumann; intermezzo in 
B minor, “Capriccio,” in B minor, Brahms; and an etude 
nd the G minor ballade by Chopin. Both artists had to 


llowing numbers: 


respond to encores. 
THREE CANTATAS SUNG. 
Three cantatas, “Fair Ellen,” by Max Bruch; “The 
Legend of Granada,” by Henry Hadley, and “The Ameri- 
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can Flag,” by Frederick W. Wodell, with Verdi’s choral 
setting of the Lord’s Prayer and sundry solo selections 
for the assisting solo singers, who were Marie Stapleton- 
Murray, soprano, and Charles Harrison, tenor, comprised 
the program of the People’s Choral Union at its concert 
in Symphony Hall on Sunday evening last. The cantata 
“The Ameri¢an Flag,” for men’s choir, solo tenor and 
baritone voices, was composed by Mr. Wodell, the pres- 
ent conductor of the union. The work, heard for the 
first time here, is rather simple in construction, but quite 
pleasing, and suitable for performance by any choral so- 
ciety. It was well received and the composer given a fit- 


also played with the composer accompanying at the piano. 
Miss Seydel easily holds her cwn among the present gen- 
eration of young American violinists, and she is rapidly 
becoming very prominent in the East. On the occasion of 
this Hartford engagement she introduced one of her own 
compositions as an encore number after the Prutting group 
and the work met with instant favor. 
Kreister’s THirp REcITAL. 

Fritz Kreisler will appear next Sunday for his third Bos- 
ton recital within the last month and a half, and his pro- 
grams have been entirely different each time. The list for 
next Sunday is as follows: Suite in E minor, Bach; fugue 
in A major, Tartini; sarabande and allegretto in D major, 
Corelli; prelude and allegro in E minor, Pugnani; con- 
certo in A minor, Viotti; introduction and scherzo for 
violin alone, Kreisler; two caprices in B flat major and 
B minor, Paganini; “Slavonic Fantasy,” Dvorak-Kreisler. 

Socrery LeapER To AppeaR IN “SyLvia.” 

Mrs. Alec Higginson, one of Boston’s society leaders, 
has given her consent to assist in the presentation of 
“Sylvia” at the Boston Opera House on February 2. This 
has greatly pleased many of her friends who recall her ap- 
pearance in the graceful role in “Pandora’s Box” a year 





IRMA SEYDEL IN HARTFORD. 


Standing left to right: (1) F. A. Sedgwick, manager Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra; (2) H. Prutting, ¥ goo ao 
ford Philharmonic Orchestra; (3) Jeanette Prutting, (4) Irma Seydel, (5) Mrs. EB and (6) Thomas E. Couc' 


ting ovation. The society has been well trained and its 
work was heard with much interest. The soloists per- 
formed admirably and won a deserving share of the com- 
pliments of the evening. Mrs. Murray, especially, revealed 
a fine voice, rare musicianship and much individuality. 


Cuartes Hackett’s Operatic Success ABROAD. 


Arthur J. Hubbard recently experienced the satisfaction 
of receiving a cablegram from his former pupil, Charles 
Hackett, the tenor, informing him that the young artist had 
just made his debut as Faust in Boito’s “Mephistopheles” 
at Pavia, Italy, and had achieved a tremendous success. 
Charles Hackett returns to Mr. Hubbard each summer to 
continue his studies, and this news of the young singer’s 
recent success adds further tribute to the local pedagogue 
who has, during his long and brilliant career, sent many 
of his pupils to the stages of the best opera houses in 
America and Europe. Charles Hackett is a younger brother 
of the well known concert tenor, Arthur Hackett, who also 
studied with Mr. Hubbard. 

Four Lecrure-Recirats ANNOUNCED, 


The Chamberlayne School Association announces a series 
of four morning lecture-recitals by Herman Epstein, of 
New York, at Miss Chamberlayne’s School on the Fenway 
for Saturday mornings, February 13, and 27, and March 
13 and 27. The subjects chosen for the successive dates 
are, “What Is a Symphony,” “Sonata Form,” “The Classical 
Period” and “Russian Music.” 


IrMA SeypEL WitH HartrorD ORCHESTRA. 


Irma Seydel appeared as soloist with the Hartford Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in the Parsons’ Theatre, Hartford, 
Conn., on Thursday evening, January 14. The young vio- 
linist played the Beethoven concerto and was greeted with 
enthusiasm by the large audience. Two numbers, “Pastel” 
and “Legende,” which were written for her by Robert 
Prutting, the present conductor of the Philharmonic, were 


RALRIGCREOC ARE fPrrmhtinwioc Dp 


ago. She will appear in the ballet as the leader of the 
nymphs and her skill in the terpsichorean art is said to be 
superb. The ballet is to be given in aid of the Massachu- 
setts Woman’s Suffrage Association, and one half the pro- 
ceeds are to be given to the relief fund of the Belgian war 
sufferers. 
Sousa to Leap Enormous Bann. 

A second concert for the Musicians’ Mutual Relief So- 

ciety of Boston is announced for the evening of Sunday, 
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February 14, in Mechanics’ Hall. At this concert John 
Philip Sousa will lead a band four hundred strong, in 
pieces of his own writing and in various other numbers. 
The engaging of the famous bandmaster for the occasion 
was a clever stroke for, already, tickets are selling at a 
rapid rate and Mechanics’ Hall promises to be entirely filled 
on the night of the concert. Gertrude Holt will be the 
assisting singer. 
Two OPERETTAS TO BE PRODUCED. 


Society is also deeply interested in the coming perform- 
ances of two operettas, “Laughing Pierrot and Weeping 
Pierrot,” preceded by “The Milkmaid of Trianon,” which 
will be given at Jordan Hall during the first week in Feb- 
ruary for the benefit of the Woman’s Municipal League. 
“Laughing Pierrot and Weeping Pierrot” is the first piece 
coming from M. Rostand’s pen, and the incidental music is 
by Jean Hubert, The other work is by Galoppe d‘On- 
quaire, with music by Weckerlin, Maggie Teyte will sing 
the prima donna role. She will be assisted by John Camp- 
bell and George Mitchell. An orchestra of thirty-five musi- 
cians from the Boston Symphony Orchestra will be con- 
ducted by Arthur Shepherd. 

Marie SuNbDELIUs. Sincs aT Terry Concert. 

The first of Miss Terry’s concerts took place on Mon- 
day afternoon of this week at Mrs. Horatio N. Slater’s 
Beacon street residence. In other years Mrs. J. L. Gard- 
ner has opened her Fenway residence in behalf of Miss 
Terry, but this year Mrs. Slater is sponsoring the musi- 
cales. Marie Sundelius was the soloist and her success 
was immediate for her voice was in ideal condition, and 
the many phases of her glorious art were revealed to 
splendid advantage. Her program included songs by Lalo, 
Debussy, Carpenter, Coleridge-Taylor, Sinding and Sjo- 
gren. George Proctor, a local pianist, was the assisting 
artist and played selections by Chopin, MacDowell, Schu- 
mann and Stcherbatcheff. A large list of subscribers has 
been secured for this series of concerts and each recital 
marks one of the real events in the local society and 
musical world. Victor WINTON. 





Laura Maverick’s New York Recital. 


Laura Maverick, mezzo-contralto, will give her New 
York recital in Aeolian Hall, Wednesday evening, Febru- 
ary 3, when she will be heard in the following program: 








Novembre Trémisot 
Romance Debussy 
Serenade d’Arlequin 2.20... cccccacsescvcscscscncccseceecossees Massenet 





LAURA MAVERICK. 


CIs io Bis vccve wus casrcdetdccces sion dee db cede R. Hahn 
Wee Be ii as iki d dice cies cccicvecsvcccesisvuscocnsesccoeseas Gounod 
Pe ee EN a Ci oy ka ie bow beee ted phe cay ees bev onEe Schubert 
Sapphische Ode ........ssececees thc Sn bo Ke Oo dm eee Oot Brahms 
Se NE cco Uc, cinddeusevestsiepaheessakesansnccetetenes Brahms 
Win Dlleeiet Gee Tih athe a eic cc cc cctcedsccccesccccsccccwcsvcvcse Rubinstein 
Dek TRAE iodo dkki ovdoce to verdcbeccdedtaerconeciicccsenvanetuesss Franz 
Verborgenheit ........ccccecsscseccscncceccessucccesecccccccccosnes Wolf 
Wr OME vic cvdndbeded odevenstcsncenucoubamnceavesstesseanneks Wolf 
MOPgen ....cccccecesecccccesesecescssrscccccrssesccnsesene sone ;+++- Strauss 
Zucignung ......0..seveeseccceseecccccesceccessassevessesssseeeees Strauss 
PEoe AOE © anki svc cbtckendcececccsivevsscvcpenertsoctccses Schénberg 
When I Bring to You Colored Toys (from Gitanjali)...... Carpenter 
The Sleep that Flits in Baby’s Eyes (from Gitanjali)...... Carpenter 
Trish Song (MS.)....0cccsccccscscccccccercccccsevenscesescss Carl Hahn 
"Tig All that I Cam Sey... cscccsevsccccscscccstcscrcesvcccces Carl Hahn 
Night and the Curtains Drawn...... de vud viaesocccenmaeaneeen’ Ferrata 
Call of the Trail COIS). 2.2.2.0 cccccdvccscsccovscccesseccees Fay Foster 


The composer at the piano. 
Her accompaniments will be played by Carl Hahn, two 
of whose compositions she will sing upon this occasion. 





Jones (telephoning)—“I wish you’d send a man up here 
to fix that phonograph you sold me.’ It’s singing through 
its nose.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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A FEW OF THE MANY TRIBUTES PAID GERMAINE 


A Busy Violinist. 


On January 8 the Kasner Quartet, composed of Jacques 
Kasner, first violin; Arthur Judson, second violin; Thomas 
C. Cummings, viola, and Russell B. Kingman, cello, as- 
sisted by Mrs. E. W. Heilig, pianist, gave an excellent 
concert at the South Orange (N. J.) High School Hall. 
The program was as follows: Quartet in F major (Amer- 
ican); Dvorak; “Romance,” Debussy, and “Minuet,” Bee- 
thoven, Mr. Kingman; “Pavanne de Louis XIII,” Kreis- 
ler, and “Polonaise,” in D major, Wieniawski, Mr. Kas- 
ner; and quintet for piano and string in E flat major, 
Schumann. The Newark Evening News, in commenting 
upon the performance, spoke of the quartet as being “so 
talented” and one which “so admirably performs the tasks 
it essays that its work commends it to discriminating 
lovers of chamber music.” This paper also spoke of the 
excellent individual tone and the well balanced ensemble. 

Regarding Mr. Kasner’s individual work on this occa- 
sion, the same paper says: “So firm and flexible is Mr. 
Kasner’s bowing, so sure and easy is his fingering, so full, 
pure and resonant is his tone and so ardent is his tem- 
perament that the combination of these qualities in his 
performances furnished aboundant cause for the audience’s 
demonstration.” As an encore Mr. Kasner played Cecil 
Burleigh’s “Avalanche.” 

On January 10 Mr. Kasner appeared at the home of 
Mrs. Fridenberg, New York, playing the sonata in G 
minor by Tartini, two compositions by Burleigh, and one 
by Marion Bauer. He also played on a recent Sunday at 
the home of Mrs. William J. Gaynor, widow of the late 
mayor of New York. 

In recital with Mme. Langenhan and Karl Jérn, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Mr. Kasner 
was heard recently at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Boucik, 
New York, when he played “From a Wigwam” and “The 
Avalanche,” by Burleigh; “Romance,” Wieniawski, and 
“Prize Song,” Wagner-Wilhelmj. 

His services as a pedagogue have been enlisted by the 
Warford School of Music, Morristown, N. J., where 
he will be a decided acquisition to the musical life of that 
institution. 








Vernon Talmage Carey a Gescheidt Pupil. 


Vernon Talmage Carey is the full name of the young 
tenor mentioned in the Musicat Courier of January 20, 
as singing so successfully in a production of “The Prodigal 
Son.” For some unexplained reason this promising young 
tenor’s family name was omitted in the printed report, and 
the above correction is made in justice to him and to his 
teacher, Adelaide Gescheidt. 








Cahier Under Cowen Management. 


Gertrude F. Cowen announces Mme. Charles Cahier, the 
American primo donna contralto, for the season 1915-1916. 
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SCHNITZER BY FAMOUS CONDUCTORS AND CRITICS. 


Tributes to Schnitzer from Noted Conductors. 


Reprinted above is a facsimile of the title page of Ger- 
maine Schnitzer’s score of the Liszt E flat concerto with 
some of the tributes paid her by noted conductors and 
critics, both in this country and Europe. Miss Schnitzer 
has played this concerto many times with various orches- 
tras, always scoring a phenomenal success. Perhaps her 
most notable rendition was with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under Dr. Karl Muck, to which the accompany- 
ing reproduced newspaper extract has reference. 

Appended is a list of the conductors represented on the 
list, together with the names of their orchestras: 

1—Oscar Nedbal, Vienna Tonkiinstler Orchestra. 

2—William Bruch, Niirnberg Philharmonic Orchestra. 

3—E. N. von Reznicek, Warsaw Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. 

4—Miranne, Nice Casino Municipal Orchestra. 

5—Ugo Afferni, Wiesbaden Kurhaus Orchestra. 

6—Franz Mikorey, Dessau Hoffkapell Orchestra. 
7—Reichenberger, Munchen Conzertverein Orchestra. 
8—Max Fiedler, Boston Symphony. Orchestra. 

Q—Walter Damrosch, New York Symphony Orchestra. 

10—Joseph Zoehrer, Laibach Philharmonic Orchestra 








Mme. Lewing Has Returned from Europe. 


Adele Lewing, the pianist and composer, has just re- 
turned on the steamship Rotterdam, from a six months’ 
European trip. 

She played in concerts abroad with great success, and 
her compositions were warmly received by the musical 
critics and German audience. 

Mme. Lewing spent some time in Munich with her fa- 
mous cousin, the composer and writer, Wilhelm Mauke, 
whose latest manuscript compositions, dedicated to her, 
she has brought with her. 

Adele Lewing will receive a limited number of piano 
pupils at her residence-studio, 1125 Madison avenue, where 
she can be addressed care of Steinway Hall, New York. 








Columbia University Chorus Concert. 


Mildred Potter, contralto, and Clarence Whitehill, bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, are to be the 
soloists at the Columbia University Chorus Concert, Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Tuesday evening, February 2. 

This chorus, under the direction of Walter Henry Hall, 
will sing Elgar’s “Music Makers” and Harty’s “Mystic 
Trumpeter.” An orchestra of sixty performers will ac- 
company. 








Ganz New York Recital. 


Rudolph Ganz will be heard in recital in New York at 
the Princess Theatre under the direction of Charles L. 
Wagner, February 23 and March 16. 
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French Capital Restricts Itself to Music by Allied Composers—Orchestral Concerts Resumed—A 
Singer’s Philanthropy— Magnard, Shot by Germans, May Have Street Named After 
Him—Famous Moulin Rouge Turned Into War Assistant—Montmarte Behaves. 





Paris, January 5, 1915. 

Borodine’s picturesque “Esquisse sur les Steppes,” Mas- 
senet’s passionate warmth in the overture of “Phédre,” Char- 
pentier’s “Impressions d’Italie,” a Lalo symphony, clear 
cut and living, were given their full value under the able 
direction of Camille Chevillard at Sunday afternoon’s 
concert. A special word must be said apropos of the sym- 
phony by Lalo, that admirable artist who was not always 
recognized according to his merits. The work is in a great 
measure built up on fragments of the opera “Fiesque,” and 
although fulfilling the requirements of a symphony, retains 
a more than ordinary proportion of dramatic force. 

Nearly thirty years ago there was a great upgrowth of 
French art in the simultaneous work of Saint-Saéns, d’Indy, 
and César Franck. What a rich mine to work in these days 
when the musical public of Paris is ready for emotion de- 
rived from French art and orchestration of our own times. 
The classics of all countries are for all times and must ever 
melt the heart like wax and blind the eyes with mists of emo- 
tion. Our true lovers of music here therefore have a regal 
realm to wander in, though Wagner and Strauss be beyond 
the boundaries at present. Pierné undertakes that Berlioz 
shall not be forgotten in his own land, and the excellent 
pianist, Armand Ferté, unites all available members of the 
Monteux Orchestra for concerts given by l’Oeuvre Artis- 
tique in the Salle des Agriculteurs and Salle de Géographie. 

Gabriel Pierné directed in his turn the Colonne-Lamou- 
reux concert. The program was an agreeable Franco- 
Russian one. Borodine, Balakirew, Glazounow were rep- 
resented in “La Symphonie inachevée,” “Russia,” and 
“Ouverture on three Greek Themes.” The delicate grace 
of Massenet’s “Scenes Alsaciennes” once again captivated 
the listeners while Dupont’s “Heures Dolentes” and César 
Franck’s “Rédemption” terminated the concert. It will be 
remembered that Gabriel Dupont has passed away after a 
protracted illness, 

Other concerts have been given in the Sorbonne Chapel; 
also in the Salle Gaveau. The Schola Cantorum, practical- 
ly consisting of Feminists only, under Vincent d’Indy’s 
able direction, gave the Salle Gaveau concert for the “Foyer 
Franco-Belge.” The program included some of the work 
of disciples of Franck. In remembering the loss to French 
art of the premature deaths of Alexis de Castillon, Ernest 
Chausson, Charles Bordes, Henri Duparc, we must include 
a Belgian friend, Guillaume Lekeu, who died in his twenty- 
fifth year. His touching “Adagio” for quatuor came first 
on the program, followed by Chausson’s “Chant funébre” 
and Franck’s “Vierge 4 la Créche.” Madame Croiza sang 
with penetrative simplicity melodies from Castillon and 
Bordes, while Mile. Selva gave Albéric Magnard’s “Prome- 
nades” with all the grace of that talented pianiste. 


MimI PINSON AT THE FRONT. 


The Mimi Pinson Society founded by Gustave Charpen- 
tier has replaced the red rose in her bosom by the Red 
Cross and by the exchange has obtained the sanction of 
the government to serve the country as auxiliary aid in 
the military hospitals. 

Fifty members of the society are ready to begin at once 
their good work at Croix-de-Berny. Five hundred others 
are preparing themselves for the new duties. But though 
good deeds clothe one in glory, it would be well that Mimi 
Pinson should apparel herself in at least a “blouse d’infir- 
miére.” Who will help with the material for Mimi's toil- 
ette? 


Berwioz FEstivat. 


Gabriel Pierné conducted the Berlioz Festival with 
great success. The “Symphonie Fantastique,” perhaps the 
most characteristic of Berlioz music, was the principal 
work. Miles. Brunlet and Charney were much applauded in 
the “Troyens,” “Absence,” “Béatrice et Bénédict.” 


Minus THE Press AGENT. 


A lyric ‘artist, beloved by the public, has found a way 
to win the hearts of many children of our wounded sol- 
diers. Simply clad, no flaunting aigrette or bird-of-para- 
dise in her hat, she visits the soldiers and in her own gen- 
tle persuasive way suggests to those badly provided with this 
world’s goods that a little word written to the family would 
give so much pleasure, and she undertakes that that word 
will go quicker through her than by post. The address 
thus delicately obtained, the “little word” goes on its way 
weighted with a parcel “from your wounded father.” “Oh,” 


cry the children, ignorant of the good fairy, “father has 
made his fortune at the war.” 


CoMPARATIVE PATRIOTISM. 


In the South of France, most towns have kept theatres 
and concerts going so as to help those families dependent 
on their keeping open. Only “patriotic” pieces should be 
played was the order of the day. 

At Toulouse the order was thus interpreted: At the 
Théatre du Capitole “L’Africaine” and at the Théatre des 
Variétés the “Mousquetaires au Couvent.” “But why,” 
expostulated the directors when their choice was remarked 
upon, “‘L’Africaine’ is full of sailors, there is even a ship 
on the scene; and the ‘Mousquetaifes’ were famous 
soldiers.” 

One is patriotic according to one’s idea! There is a talk 
of producing “La Fille du Tambour-Major,” “Tire au 
Flanc,” “Les 28 jours de Clairette!” 


“AtBERIC MAGNARD, Passy,” 


It is thus that the very walls of Paris should attest 
the grandeur of the dead hero, author of “L’Hymne a 
la justice.” 

As the painter’s brush obliterates the writing “Richard 
Wagner” from that street-wall in Passy, one muses upon 
the suggestion that it should be replaced by “rue du 75”: 
martial music that and patriotic; but the martyr-musician’s 
name and face rise before us as he defended his native 
soil at Nanteuil-le-Haudouin when von Kluck’s Prussians 
were invading I’Ile de France. 

We can see him alone in his garden mortally wounded, 
his home burnt down about him; and it is strongly felt 
that the patriot’s name, Albéric Magnard, should replace 
that of the alien musician in that quarter of Passy con- 
secrated to illustrious musicians. 

Doubtless the Paris opera will do justice to the patriot 
musician in giving his “Guercoeur” in the happy days to 
be. It is a work of singular simplicity and purity. 

THe ResTAuRANT ArtTISTS’-ENTENTE, 

In the Rue Blanche, on the first floor, above a brasserie, 
is the restaurant of the Artists’-Entente, the concrete ex- 
pression of thought of celebrated artists of the -opera, 
opera-comique and legitimate drama, theatres and concerts. 

“The wars do eat us up” has been severely felt by very 
many artists, so a committee was formed to establish a 
family dining room where actors, sculptors, painters, 
singers, all devoted to those arts which raise us through 
our illusions and emotions, could, for fifty centimes fill 
“the storehouse and the shop of the whole body,” after 
which to digest things rightly a cup of coffee at one sou 
helps toward pleasant conversation, anecdotes, quips and 
cranks. 

The members of the committee act as godfathers to 
artists wishing to enjoy the privilege of the artists’ res- 
taurant and sign a godchild’s card of admittance. Each 
day one member of the committee is the link of all the 
arts thus assembled and once a month all the members 
join the repast in this restaurant of “la gamelle en 
fréres.” 

MoNTMARTRE TRANSFORMED. 

In these days Montmartre is but a suburb of silent, 
laborious, penurious workers. The night restaurants are 
closed, “Patron and employees have gone to the war,” 
written on the shutters, 

L’Abbaye de Théléme is transformed into a needle room, 
Moulin-Rouge no longer is a music hall, but as the immense 
Red Cross announces, a cinema which devotes the greater 
part of the receipts to the wounded. 

The foreigner looks to Montmartre as that part of Paris 
which will provide him with frivolous amusement, and 
Montmartre has become a humming bee-hive, an animated 
ant-hill. ° Detma-Heré. 


Marquis de Trabadelo 
4, rue Marbeut, Paris 
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FLORENCE CONSIDERED 
AS A TONAL CENTER. 





Beautiful Italian City Backward in Music—Some Opera but No Concerts—Ruffo Interpolates 
“Rigoletto” Music in “Barber of Seville” Performance—Lehar’s New 
Style in Comic Opera—Other Florentine Aspects. 





Florence, January 6, 1915. 

Florence as an operatic city—and in Italy, as has already 
been pointed out, the words operatic and musical are prac- 
tically synonymous—is not one of the important centers 
of Italy, owing presumably to the fact that it is smaller 
than the four big operatic cities—Milan, Rome, Naples and 
Genoa—and consequently not able to give numerically as 
much support to opera as those cities. But it has opera 
enough; more, for example, than any American city four 
times its size. 

Before my arrival here two short seasons already had 
taken place, the first consisting of a series of perform- 
ances of “Lucia” with a rather indifferent company, which 
did bad business; the second, of six performances of 
“Rigoletto,” with the well known baritone, Carlo Galeffi, 
in the leading role, and the distinguished conductor, 
Mugnone, directing. This second short season took place 
at the Politeama Fiorentino, the largest theatre here. I 
am told the opera was finely done, and this seems to be 
testified to by the fact that the house was full at each 
performance. 

At the present time there is a season on at the Teatro 
Verdi. The company does not contain any particularly 
well known names nor is the conductor, Alvisi, of special 
repute. The prices are net very high, the best seats at 
ordinary performances costing only four or five lire—a lire 
being approximately twenty cents. 

Titta Ruffo has just finished a series of appearances as 
guest and, when he sang, the price for the best places 
went up to two dollars per seat. Ruffo finished his season 
here last week in a special performance of the “Barber of 
Seville.” The papers spoke most enthusiastically of his 
work. It was his “addio” and “serata d’onore,” which 
means that a good share of the profits went to him. The 
house, according to the papers, was full and the great bari- 
Beside his role in the opera he 





tone in splendid form. 
“obliged” with two songs and an aria from “Rigoletto,” 
an Italian custom not especially commendable from the 
artistic point of view. There was a tremendous lot of ap- 
plause, the artist being repeatedly called before the curtain, 
and there were cartloads of flowers, which are cheap over 
here. 

This present season will last until just before Lent, and 
after Easter Florence is generally treated to a_ third 
“spring” season of opera, also important. It will take 
place this year, too, unless—a word very much used nowa- 
days, always referring to the uncertainty as to whether or 
not Italy will join in the war later on. 

FLorENCE VocaAL TEACHERS. 

Although Milan is the center of Italy both for operatic 
matters and for teaching, this city has always had a cer- 
tain unique reputation as a place for voice teachers. Pre- 
sumably the best known of them in recent years was the 
late Maestro Lombardi, and now that he is gone it is like- 
ly that Maestro Mugnone’s name would be mentioned 
first among the Italian teachers, though Mugnone is bet- 
ter known as an operatic conductor than as a teacher and 
coach. Needless to say there are many other Italian teach- 
ers, and I have heard of four Americans already who ap- 
pear to be highly regarded here as teachers of singing— 
Isador Braggiotti and Mme. Braggiotti, Mme. Baracca and 
Enrico Gorelli, who, if I am not mistaken, is an old ac- 
quaintance of mine in Boston, whose American name is 
Henry Gorrell. What is more, there are quite a num- 
ber of American pupils here this winter; and no reason 


FIESOLE., 


Building in foreground at right is the Convent of San Domenico, 


the home of Fra Angelico for many years. 





why there should not be, for, even if Italy joins the war 
later, it is extremely probable that Florence will keep on 
in the quiet, even tenor of her peaceful way. A most de- 
lightful city—when it does not rain. 


Concert Lire. 


There is not much concert life in Florence even in an 
ordinary season, and this year there appears to be abso- 
lutely nothing at all. I have seen no announcement of a 
concert of any sort since I have been here, though I no- 
tice in a Rome paper that one of the orchestras there is 
giving a regular series of popular symphony concerts, and 
that the great Belgian violinist, César Thomson, played 
there with this orchestra last Sunday. 


OPERETTA. 


The Italian appears to have a love for operetta as well 
as for opera—this has already been referred to in my let- 
ter from Milan—though most of the companies are dis- 





THE HOUSE OF DANTE, FLORENCE, 


tinctly bad and appear only in second class theatres. It 
was most pleasant to find an exception here, for there is 
an excellent company appearing in the newest, best and 
which I have ever seen in Italy, the 
The theatre is so new, in fact, that 


cleanest theatre 
Teatro alla Pergola. 
there is no tremendous “apron” on the stage—that huge 
frontispiece which sticks out so that in nearly all theatres 
at least a third of the depth of the stage is in front of the 
drop—and there are no stage boxes, a welcome relief. 
The Italian seems, too, like the American, to be fond 
of the operettas of the new Vienna school. In Genoa I 
saw Lehar’s “Wiener Frauen”—known here as “Le Donne 





THE PONTE VECCHIO, FLORENCE, 





Viennesi”—one of his early pieces, wretchedly done, but 
the company here gave a fine performance of one of his 
very latest works, “Eine ideale Gattin” (‘“Moglia ideale”), 
so new that I believe it has not yet been seen in America. 
As an object lesson in Lehar—and, though the 
brow” may scoff, the work of the best operetta composers 
is well worthy the attention of the serious critic-——a com- 
parison of the two works was most interesting. 


“high- 


The angular, oftentimes rather banal, melodies of the 
early work had given place to a smooth, well turned flow 
of tunes, all of which were charming, though perhaps on 
account of their very facility, often not so virile as the 
earlier creations and certainly not as distinguished as the 
better tunes in the “Merry Widow” (after all, the very 
best Vienna has sent us since Strauss) or the “Count of 
Luxemburg,” two works which will stay in the operetta 
repertoire for a long time and which bid fair to remain 
better than anything which Lehar, even with his added 
experience of the stage, seems likely to give us now. 

Another point was the comparison of rhythms. Of 
course no Viennese operetta could be a real 
operetta if it did not have plenty of one of the two great 
Vienna specialties—waltzes and Wurst—in it. But aside 
from the waltzes, in the early work there were two or three 
tunes in the “landler” tempo, which resembles a mazurka; 
it is evident, however, that the landler has entirely gone 
out of fashion, for there is nothing of the sort in the new 
work, though there is rather an overabundance of march 
tunes, good as they are. 

In this work (“Ideale Gattin”) it is to be observed with 
pleasure that Lehar has frankly gone back to the straight 
operetta style and has not bothered with those “classical” 
ambitions which had begun to spoil the effectiveness of his 
music and which contributed to the ill success of “Eva.” 
in orchestration, too, there is a tremendous stride. Now 
he has all the tricks of the trade and there many 
dainty and even original effects; very little more of the 
awful first cornet playing along with the solo voice in a 
forte passage, as so often happened in the early scores. 


Viennese 


are 


I notice, by the way, that the operetta company here in- 
cludes the “The Geisha” in its repertoire. Except for 
some of the Gilbert and Sullivan works—particularly the 
“Mikado”—“The Geisha” and the “Belle of New York” 
are about the only two works originally written to an Eng- 
lish text which have made a vame for themselves on the 
Continent in translated form. 


CEREMONIAL FLORENCE. 


Today is Epiphany and a big holiday here—almost as 
much as Christmas and New Year. Some of the big Catho- 
lic Churches have special music, the quantity of whiich is 
superior to its quality. But the stage settings, lights, cos- 
tumes and incense—are very fine. 
the matter from the psychological side, especially here in 
Italy, it is not hard to understand why the Catholic Church 
always has been and always will remain the largest of 
Christian churches. It is the only one which has always 
aimed to make religion a concrete attraction and not an 
abstract consideration. Witnessing one of its great cere- 
monies, accompanied by the accessories which I have men- 


To any one who studies 


tioned above, it is impossible for the most lethargically 
atheistic of souls not to be stirred by some emotion, which 
it is as legitimate to label by the adjective “religious” as 
by any other. 


Tue ParMa SEASON. 


Cleofonte Campanini owns a theatre in his home town, 
Parma, which is called the Teatro Reinach. It was all 
rebuilt last year and now is a modernly furnished and 
equipped house, though not very large. There is an opera 
season going on there now, under the leadership of Arturo 
Vigna, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera, and who once 
at Budapest directed one of the best performances of 
“Boheme” I ever have heard. The feature of the reper- 
toire is the new opera by Panecchio, “Erica,’ which won 
the prize of twenty thousand lire offered, through Cam- 


GENERAL VIEW OF FLORENCE. 
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panini, by Edith McCormick, of Chicago. The season 
opened on Christmas Eve with “Lohengrin.” 


AMERICANS IN FLORENCE. 


Among those who are quietly resting away from the 
war in Florence this winter is Arnolde Stephenson, the 
American mezzo-soprano, whose home is in Paris. Miss 
Stephenson was to have gone to America next season for 
a series of recitals, but the interruption to her preparatory 
work caused by the war has compelled her to postpone her 
going there until the season 1916-17. On December 21 one 
of the pleasantest afternoon receptions of the winter was 
that given at the Hotel Anglo-Americano by Mrs. Morris 
Smith, Miss Blazo, and Miss Stephenson. There was an 
excellent musical program participated in by Helene Berry, 
mezzo, a pupil of Isador Braggiotti, Signor Alfonsi, cellist, 
ind Miss Stephenson herself. 


FLoRENTINE Opera Houses, 


lhe opera houses of Florence are, externally at least, the 
veriest boxes, so I have sent no photos of them in the pic- 
tures to accompany this article. Two of the views have, 
however, special interest for musicians. One of them 
shows the place where Dante Alighieri, whose works have 
inspired the compositions of so many musicians, was born; 
the place, but not the house, whose site is occupied by the 
modern structure shown in the photo erected in recent 
years (and now considerably extended) by the city of Flor- 
ence as a memorial to its famous citizen, whom—as Munich 
did to Wagner—it was content to banish during most of his 
lifetime. The modern building contains a rather scanty 
Dante museum. 

The view of the town of Fiesole, crowning a hill just 
outside of Florence, is of special interest to singers for it 
was there, so the music histories tell us, that the first solo 


was sung in a concert. Apparently it had never occurred - 


to any one before that the human voice had attractions ex- 
cept as part of a chorus. Just when this was or what the 
soloist’s name, I do not know at the moment; but history 
says it was a baritone. Where were the tenors of that 
H. O. Oscoon. 


day—to be beaten by a baritone? 





Mozart Society Musicale Program. 

John H, Campbell, tenor, and Maggie Teyte, soprano, 
are to furnish the New York Mozart Society (Mrs. Noble 
McConnell, president), Saturday afternoon musical pro- 
gram, February 6, at the Hotel Astor, New York. 





The numbers will be arranged as follows: 
Ar Ah, c’en est fait, from Magic Flute.............008. Mozart 
Miss Teyte. 
r, Where E’ér Woo Wallis ods scicccsdéatsncnthacovientecsnsetan Handel 
Mr. Campbell. 
I it ne rt pas ooeessFevrier 
P sae ae 
\ ‘ les petits canards... Pee re 
L’ane blar , p oseecnpusehspiwaseenc ohet ene Hie 
J'ai pleuré en réve ‘ bess oe Codaass es cvete descae pp ene 
Miss Teyte 
Morgen .. waddle hieekeness.erde ea eanee Richard Strauss 
Allerseelen ... : a et hla 60k oe 5b o5 > mhpe ied ee 
Mr. Campbell. 
Phe Tryet 0'0cisvccsvccecsscpnneséheuns bod Wbbene updusi aes aan 
Iwo Daisic aa 63% ound c¥dunthcodehen ate Quilter 
Dearest .. 0 bccn nbsdenesurccecedhaeeen seek Mabon Sane ena 
An Open Secret... jcavns wae abe ... Woodman 
Miss Teyte. 
Due 
Am clais de fa BUme. oo os cvcsscevesdvesébcbucsestab senenen Lally 
Sous la Fenétre 00 pases 00006 2.9 tes oc obwh sang es Cone 
Miss Teyte and Mr Campbell. 
ghteenth century songs in costume-—- 
On dit qu’A QUIMZE BAB. ooo cs cccccusccsasdsedceeeeneese Grétry 
Cecilia .. sop baw 6 pbive 6 6'qeiech wale 56 0p by sakil ba ada 
Le Bailére (A Mountain Cry). oosccsccccvcrsccncsctuns Malaret 
En passant por le Larrelaes . oohcsckscy csteeveseevenen Weckerlin 
Le Rowier tlame: «os 50000000 nis'baecdwh veieodee 60 Rkuaonn 
Petronille .. Coens 0b Chede > pin bAl Sonne bead wie ashh penne 
Miss Teyte. 
Laird Waller will be at the piano. 
Olive Kline with Fortnightly Club. 
—— 
An interesting program was presented by the Fortnightly 


Club of Philadelphia recently in that city. The organiza- 
tion, which is a male chorus of about fifty members, sang, 


ng other things, Huhn’s “Invictus,” and Buck’s ar- 


rangement of “Robin Adair.” The soloists were Olive 
Kline, soprano; Henri Merriken, tenor, and Harry C:; 
Saylor, baritone. Clarence K. Bawden was a sympathetic 
1ccompanist. The Philadelphia Press speaks of Miss 


Kline’s work as follows: 
Olive Kline, a soprano, sang as her first number. the 
liar “Ah, fors e lui’ from ‘Traviata,’ and as an encore 
save the almost equally familiar prayer from ‘Tosca’ The 
econd time she appeared she sang five short numbers and 
vas compelled to repeat Brewer's ‘Fairy Pipers,’ and as 
un encore she gave ‘Coming Thro’ the Rye.” She has a 
finely cultivated voice and sings with much expression.” 


CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
HONORS CARL GOLDMARK. 


Selections Played in Honor of Late Composer 
—Spanish Club Concert—Conservatory 
and College Notes. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, January 20, 1915. 

In making up the program for the popular concert of 
January 17, Dr. Kunwald added certain numbers in memory 
of Carl Goldmark; these included the “Funeral March” 
and “Fest March” of Schubert, orchestrated very skill- 
fully by Dr. Kunwald. Later on the orchestra played 
Goldmark’s overture “Sakuntala,” so the concert took on 
something of the nature of a Goldmark memorial. Weber’s 
overture to “Oberon” and the ballet music from Mas- 
senet’s “Le Cid,” the latter strongly imbued with Spanish 
rhythm and color, occupied the first half of the program. 
The cello section of the orchestra was given an opportunity 
for a display of virtuosity in Popper’s “Requiem” for 
three cellos and orchestra. 

Julius Sturm, principal cellist, I. Argiewicz and Sigurd 
Frederiksen, were heard in this number and generously 
applauded, but owing to the length of the program en- 
cores were not encouraged. The only time the enthusiastic 
audience was permitted to have its way was in a repeti- 
tion of “ Blumengefliister,” a typically dainty and delight- 
ful number by Franz von Blon. A Strauss waltz “Kunst- 
lerleben” closed the program. Joseph Vito, harpist of the 
orchestra, was the soloist. His. selection “Dance of the 
Fairies,” by Parish Alvars was. a charming morceau to 
which he did full justice by reason of his fluent technic 
and musicianly feeling, The house was sold out before 
the concert began. 





SPANISH CLUB CONCERT. 


A concert of exceptional merit was given at Conserva- 
tory Hall last Tuesday night under the auspices of the 
Spanish Club, introducing Jose Mardones, basso, and Senor 
Telleria, pianist. Senor Mardones carried his audience 
“by storm,” his magnificent voice, personal magnetism and 
spontaneity, left an impression that will not soon be effaced 
in Cincinnati. Senor Telleria’s splendid pianism made its 
impression, too, but this city has many splendid pianists, 
and no single singer with all Senor Mardones’ gifts. The 
program was devoted to Spanish music and was all that 
the more ardent Castilian could desire. The Spanish Club 
is to be congratulated on the artistic standard set by it 
in this, its first public entertainment. 


StittMAN KeELtey’s Lecture. 


Edgar Stillman Kelley’s lecture on “Nationalism in 
Music,” delivered before the Lecture Club last Tuesday 
afternoon, was one of the notable events of the week. 
Musical excerpts from Bizet, Tschaikowsky,. Grieg and 
Schumann were given in illustration of the subject under 
discussion. Mrs. Stillman Kelley assisted at the second 
piano and further contributed a group of her husband’s 
compositions, 


Conservatory Notes. 


The Conservatory of Music Chorus, under the direction 
of John A. Hoffmann resumed rehearsals January 18. Many 
applications for membership have been received. 

Etta Mastin, soprano; Mozelle Bennett, violinist; Emma 
Noe, mezzo-soprano; Lena Palmer and Florence Barbour, 
pianists, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, gave 
a brilliant recital before the Business Men’s Club last 
Friday evening. 

Next Saturday afternoon at four o’clock there will be 
held at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music a children’s 
recital, illustrating the exceptional results which the 
juvenile department is accomplishing. 

The students’ recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music yesterday afternoon attracted a large audience. The 
participants were: Stella Coffin, Cecile Falkenstein, Florian 
Schmidt, Olive Hunt, Tommy Adler, Robert Winkler, 
Jean Loeb, Bess Marvel Coffin, Irene McDonald, Cecil 
Smith, Emil Rosen, John Orr Stewart, Cornelia DeRoo, 
Robert Childe and Ida Hoffmann. 


CoLLEGE or Music Notes. 


The class of Louise Dotti. All the solo numbers will 
be given with full orchestral accompaniment, under. the 
direction of Albino Gorno. Works for orchestra “alone 
will be performed under the direction of Johannes 
Miersch, while Louis Victor Saar directs the chorus. On 
this occasion, the latter will be subjected to a severe test 
despite the fine tonal quality and exquisite ensemble for 
which this chorus has been conspicuous for many years. 
It will not have the support of the orchestra, singing both 
groups 4 capella, closing with Mr. Saar’s arrangement for 
soprano solo and women’s chorus of his delightful and 
popular song “The Little Gray Dove.” The incidental solo 


will be sung by Sidonia Smith, from the class of Lino 
Mattioli. : 

Patrons of the College of Music concerts and music 
lovers in general will be pleased to learn that Frederick 
J. Hoffmann will give an entire piano recital in the faculty 
subscription series. The date has not been definitely de- 
cided upon. Jessie Partton Tyree. 





Grand Opera Subject at Theatre Club. 


Grand opera was the subject for discussion at the New 
York Theatre Club, Inc. (Belle de Rivera, president). 
Hotz! Astor, New York, Tuesday afternoon, January 19. 

Guests of honor were Florence Guernsey, president of 
the New York City Federation of Women’s Clubs; Jacques 
Corini, artistic director Century Opera Company; Mme. 
Corini; Mme. King-Clark, of Berlin and Paris; Loretto 
del Vallé, of the Royal Opera, Prague, Dresden, Cassel, 
Mannheim; Alberta Carina, Opera Comique, Berlin Royal 
Opera, Amsterdam-Brussels; Adele Rosenthal, of Berlin 
and San Francisco; Rita Fornia, Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Mrs. James D. Mortimer, president Beethoven So- 
ciety; Henry Weldon, Century Opera Company, Theatre 
de la Monnaie, Brussels; Mme. Weldon; George Curzon, 
Dippel Opera Company; Wilhelm Augstein, Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, Berlin; Mrs. Hugh Reid Griffin, founder of 
Club for American Women in London; Adelaide Prince 
and Katharine Flemming Hinriclis. 

An exceptionally good program was presented at this 
time, in which prominent artists in the musical world par- 
ticipated : 


Aria from Madame Butterfly, Un Bel Di.................. Puccini 
Alberta Carina. 
Aria from Hero/#‘ade, Vision Fugitive...........sscssseee ..»Massenet 


George Curzon. 
Address: Grand Opera in America, 

Wilhelm Augstein. 
Das war der Tag der weissen Chrysanthemum...... Hans Herman 
Wate TM iss snaveeednsasetes sabia tindcskalcssabaueebeg Hans Herman 


Piano solos— 


eg EP a a 5s sa CN go Fin Saver c bReR AGN Venhaceeetoaneohican Liszt 

ae NG oi cas seisbacdae bes cae eg cok ia Can cabbne’ Liszt 
Adele Rosenthal. 

hate: foo: Tréviete, Ab, Gerd 6 Tiss iio cnc ns bed VON Chee eek oe Verdi 
Loretto del Vallé, 

Arla Groen’ Teh aas is ia gekshcsiinsapaes wikia caches Verdi 


Henry Weldon. 
Remarks: Current Evants in Grand Opera, 
Baroness Katherine von Klenner 
(President National Opera Club of America.) 
Pith. cat le Reema s ois oo kins iv cha hoes > ons choc cepuves Gretchaninoft 


Wren Se! ee ai 555 vis ce shi scccn baba tunecucpguasicedsen Tschaikowsky 


Mme. King-Clark. 
John Cushing, accompanist for Mme. King-Clark, and 
Ernst Knoch, of the Century Opera Company and Bay- 
reuth Festival were at the piano. 





Van Yorx Studio Notes. 


Dicie Howell, soprano, is engaged to sing for the Cri- 
terion Club at Hotel Plaza, New York, January 29, and 
for the Beethoven Club, at the Waldorf-Astoria, Feb- 
ruary 13. 

Julius Winterfeld, tenor, is engaged for musical stock 
at Lancaster, Pa. 

Albert Fischer, basso, and Helen Lyons, contralto, will 
sing with the “Children of the Earth” company, New 
York City. 

Blanch Heyward, soprano, is to sing in “Creation” at 
Montclair, N. J., January 24. 

Roy W. Steele, tenor, engagements for January and 
February were with the Burns Society; the Beethoven 
Society, at the Waldorf-Astoria; the United States Steel 
Corporation dinner at the same place; Red Cross concert, 
Bloomfield, N. J., and in Buck’s “Coming of the King,” 
Brooklyn; also with Frank Croxton, bass, and Mildred 
Potter, alto, at a concert in Ridgewood, N. J.; with the 
Metropolitan Club, and at a concert in Riverdale, N. Y. 
Mr. Steele has been made first tenor in the Eugene Cowles 
Quartet; Horatio Rench, second tenor; George Flemming, 
first bass, and Eugene Cowles, second bass. 








Knotts at Atlantic City. 

So satisfactory was the work of Richard Knotts, the 
baritone of Pittsburgh, when he appeared in concert on the 
Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., that he was reengaged to 
appear again the next week. While in Atlantic City he 
also sang at the Hotel Dennis, this engagement being his 
third at this hotel. The Atlantic City Daily Press spoke 
of his work as follows: 

“Richard Knotts, famed Pittsburgh baritone, delighted 
the large and enthusiastic audience gathered on the Steel 
Peer yesterday during the excellent concert given by the 
Lombardi Orchestra. Mr. Knotts has charge of one of 
the finest musical conservatories in Pittsburgh, and the 
flattering advance notices sent on here of his qualifica- 
tions as a vocalist were more than justified by his per- 
formance yesterday.” 
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PITTSBURGH CONCERTS. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., January 13, 





1915. 
The first concert of the Apollo Club was given in Car- 
negie Music Hall, Friday evening, December 18. Mr. 
Mayer arranged a miscellaneous program of interest. The 
feature chorus number was possibly “King Olaf’s Christ- 
mas,” by Dudley Buck, the solo parts being taken by Mr. 
Steinecker and Mr. Schultz. 
Mr. Steinecker in particular 
did splendid work. The solo- < 
ist of the evening was Grace y 
Kerns, soprano, who has ap- / 
peared in Pittsburgh before 
and is deservedly popular. Few f 
singers have better tone place- 
ment. The chorus, outside of 
singing off the key occasional- 
ly, did very good work. 


Mozart Cius Sincs “MeEs- 


SIAH,” 


The Mozart Club, J. B. Mc- 
Collum, director, gave its an- 
nual presentation of “The 

’ Messiah,” with the usual suc- 
cess. The soloists were Wil- 
liam Pagdin, tenor; Gustav 
Holmquist, bass; Miss Gannon, _ 
contralto, and Marie Stoddart, soprano. 


Miss Benton SINGS WHITMER SONCs. 


Marjorie Keil Benton, soprano soloist of the 
First Baptist Church, at a recent recital given 
by James Stephen Martin, sang a group of songs 
by T. Carl Whitmer. It is safe to say now that 
Mrs. Benton has passed the final examination of 
musicianship, for Mr. Whitmer writes some of 
the most difficult songs the writer has ever had 
the pleasure of looking over. Possibly the most 
notable number of the group “Fog 
Maiden,” one of Mr. Whitmer’s works. 
Mrs. Benton gave the group in splendid style and 
was ably assisted by the composer himself at the 


was the 
recent 


piano. 


Lyric CLus CONCERT. 


The Lyric Club, of which Anne Griffiths is di- 
rector, gave a program of interest on the after- 
noon of January 5. The program included both 
choral and individual numbers of splendid va- 
riety. These were the selections: Poem written 
for the occasion, Mrs. Isaac Igel; “Requiem” 
(Sidney Homer), and “The Angel” (Rubinstein), 
the Lyric Club; songs, Mrs. G. Goldstein; “Hin- 
du Song” (Bemberg) and “Ball Room Whispers” 
Meyer-Helmund), Emma Aronson; _ reading, 
“Scene from Romance” (Sheldon), Mrs. Lee 
Half; song (MacDowell) and “Summer Wind” (Bischoff), 
Mrs. Walter Rosenbaum; piano solo, Mrs. M. Perlman; 
dance, Ella Wertheimer; “Musetta’s Waltz Song” (Puc- 
cini), Dorothy Goldine Braun; songs, Mrs. A. Hepner; 
“Etude Mignonne” (Schiitt) and “Erotique” (Grieg), Mrs. 
E. Grafner ; “Oh, Heart of Mine” (Leighton) and “Madri- 
gal” (Harris), Mrs. Jacob Wolf; “How’s My Boy?” (Ho- 
mer) and “It Is Better to Laugh Than Be Crying” (Doni- 
zetti), Mrs. Simon Seegman; “Nearest and Dearest” and 
“A Streamlet Full of Flowers” (Caracciola), the Lyric 
Club. 


Giuck-ZIMBALIst REcITAL. 


The third Heyn recital was presented by Alma Gluck 
and Efrem Zimbalist in Carnegie Music Hall, Friday even- 
ing, January 8. To say that the Heyn recitals have been a 
success this season would be putting it mildly. Again 
standing room was sold on every floor, while several hun- 
dred seats were sold on the stage. This has been the case 
at every concert, and with Mme. Schumann-Heink booked 


for the last one the Heyn series is destined to be recorded 
as equaled by few and surpassed by none locally, both 
financially and artistically. The Gluck-Zimbalist recital 


was most enjoyable, as both are favorites in Pittsburgh. 
The program was of wide variety and the audience most 
enthusiastic, and, last but not least, the artists were very 
generous with their encores, which is not always the case 
with those visiting our city. 


The success of these concerts 




































SARAME RAYNOLDS, 


In two of her many foles. 


is largely due to the excellent management of 
Edith Taylor Thomson 
Hoiiis Eptson DAvENNY. 





Pavlowa’s Festival Here. 





As previously announced in these columns, an extended 
Saison Ballet Russe, with Anna Pavlowa, the noted Rus- 
sian ballerina, as the star, is announced by Max Rabinoff, 
managing director. The Pavlowa Festival will begin Tues- 
day night, February 2, at the Century Opera House and 
continue for four weeks. 

London, Paris, Berlin and Petrograd, as well as other 
European capi‘als, have in the past had regular ballet sea- 
sons which have met with the greatest success. New York 
is the only great city in the world where a ballet season of 
any pretentions and any length never has been attempted. 





Exclusive 
management of 


FREDERIC SHIPMAN, 
3835 Flournoy St, 
Chicago 


BISPHAM 
CONCERTS 


Heretofore New York has been favored with single per- 
formances only, of Pavlowa, several times during a season. 
So, therefore, the announced Saison Ballet Russe is not 











only a novel but a most important choreographic under- 
taking. During the season at the Century Opera House, 
Pavlowa, assisted by Ivan Clustine, Alexander Voli- 
nine, and others of her ballet orzanizations, will 
present a large repertoire of ballets and divertis- 
York. In the first 
announced list there are ten ballets. 


sements mostly new to New 
The open- 
ing bill will have as a feature Glazounoff’s most 
This ballet never 


has been presented outside of Russia. The Pav- 


famous work, “Raymonda.” 


lowa orchestra has been augmented to grand op- 
era proportions. 

During the four weeks, performances will be 
given every night during the week excepting 
Mondays. Matinees will be given on Saturdays 
only. No performance will be given on Monday 
nights because the Pavlowa organization has en- 
gagements in other cities for each of those four 


Mondays. Subscription performances will be 


given on Tuesday and Thursday nights and 


»at- 


urday matinees. 


Sarame Raynolds with 
Lambardi Opera Company 





Saramé Raynolds, recently returned from Italy 


where she has won notable favor, is singing with 
the Lambardi Opera Company in Los Angeles 


Miss Raynolds is a 


soprano, her home being in El Paso, Tex 


dramatic 
When 


asked about her name, the young singer told that 


young American 


she had been driven to adopt 


the foreign sounding one. She 
billed as 


Raynolds,” bu 


was first “Sarameé 


Italians could 
not pronounce it. They left 
out the “Raynolds,” and were 
beginning to bill her as Saramé. 
Italianized 


“In self defense I 


my name,” the singer ex- 
plained to the Los Angeles re- 
porter. 

Miss 


debut in 


made her 
“Aida,” 
with the success explained in 
She 


*99 


Lombardi” on 


Raynolds 
America in 
the attached telegram. 
will sing in “I 
two later dates. 
This is the telegram : 


Los -Angeles, Cal., January 19, 1915. 
Vo The Musical Courie 
Fifth Avenue, near Fortieth Street, New York 
Miss Raynolds won great success in “Aida’”’ t, ¢ 
enthusiastic favor of the splendid audience. Bot ning Ex 





and Times characterize her debut as a triump 
redicted for the company 


was excellent and great success | I j 
) James G. M 





(Signe 


In this country this artist is known as Saramé Raynolds. 





Willy Ferrero, the boy conductor, is continuing his or- 
Italy. } 


Haydn symphony, Saint-Saéns’ 


chestral concer:s in Recently at Rome he led a 


“Danse Macabre,” Wagner’s 
“Good Friday” music, and “Ride of the Valkyries.” 











SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Available for Chautauqua Engagements Summer 1915 


Tour Season 1914-15 Now Booking 
Direction: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th)Street, New), York 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 








AZ=APLaPAz 








COODSON 


Management: Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, New York. 


“A POETESS OF THE PIANO” 
In America January to April 1915 
TOUR NOW BOOKING 

KNABE PIANO 
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HA PUBLICATIONS 
AND REVIEWS 


Davol Publishing Company, Taunton, Mass. 


“A HANpBOOK oF AMERICAN PaGeantry.” By Ralph Davol. 

This volume of 236 pages consists of a collection of 
chapters and essays on the various kinds of pageants that 
are organized from time to time in the United States. 
There are over 100 full page photogravures, showing many 
of the picturesque pageants of recent times. Chapter XIV 
is devoted to the music of pageantry. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the chapter adds no luster either to the historical or 
the literary accuracy of the volume. The French poet, 
Béranger, is Berenger in this chapter. And Berenger ‘s 
credited with a saying that is to be found in the letters of 
the Scotch writer, Andrew Fletcher, who died in 1716, or 
sixty-four years before Béranger was born. 





Says Ralph Davol: “In the last act of a play, when the 
heroine finally melts in the arms of the hero the emo- 
tional appeal to the audience is enhanced by tender strains 
upon the violin and when some stealthy deed of wicked- 
ness is to be enacted the sinister feeling heightened by 
wierd and creepy music albeit ‘high-brows’ consider this a 
vulgar device.” The absence of commas in this sentence 
makes it sound like the recitation of a schoolboy when he 
stands up in fear to speak his piece before an awe in- 
spiring audience of schoolmates and their parents. And 
what is the melting temperature of a heroine? Keats 
would probably have used the preposition into instead of 


in. He says of Porphyro and Madeline that 
“Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odour with the violet.” 


Why not play on, not upon, the violin? Artemus Ward 
relates that his “son Augustus was playing onto a flute.” 
Augustus would also have played upon a violin. 

The juxtaposition of the words “albeit” and “high- 
brows” is the alpha and omega of bad style; for “albeit” 
is an archaic word two centuries out of date, and “high- 
brow” is a slang expression net yet admitted to an author’s 
vocabulary. 

Ralph Davol continues: “Plato speaks of the medicinal 
attributes of music. 
power.” Plato, of course, has written many works, and he 
may have associated music and medicine. But the pas- 
sages from Plato which are most quoted are in the sixth 
book ot the “Republic” and refer to the effect of music on 
the soul. It is comforting to learn that restaurant music 
has digestive power; most of it has no musical value. 
Ralph Davol says that “Home made music is not always 
such as will become immortal.” True; some immortal 
music was written in restaurants. But the greater part 


Restaurants recognize its digestive 


of the music that is immortal was made at home. It is 
likewise undeniable that home made babies are not always 
such as will become immortal. 

The imaginative author of “American Pagentry” opines 
that “the charm of a pageant is grievously marred by the 
presence, in full view of the audience, of an orchestra in 
which fat, perspiring, be-spectacled women are sawing 
away on violins and puffing at clarionettes.” An orchestra 
of lean and frigid males is certainly preferable, especially 
if clarinets are used. Clarionettes—little clarions—have 
long been extinct. Orchestral music now is only the 
gaunt specter of its well nourished, round and jocund self 
in the days of the Pharaohs: “Whenever the American 
orchestra attains that final completeness of the ancient 
Egyptian orchestra which had instruments to imitate the 
sound of the wind in the trees, the waves of the sea, bird; 
and animals, the voices of nature, it will be peculiarly 
fitted for outdoor work.” No doubt such an orchestra 
would be put to work out of doors if it landed in Amer- 
ica It would certainly sound “wierd,” as this bock on 
American Pageantry spells it. There must have been a 
mysterious charm about the instrument which reproduced 
the sound of sea waves for the edification of those dwell- 
ers in the Nile Valley, where sea sounds were curiosities. 

Ralph Davol leaves it to the pageant to decide “whether 

not the national hymns ‘America’ and ‘Star Spangled 
Banner’ shall be sung on the legs.” 
If the listeners cannot sit it out, how can they stand 
However, the photographs are excellent. 


G. Schirmer, New York. 
‘SONATA FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO,” op. 16. By Mortimer 
Wilson. 

Mhis sonata is harmonicaily like the tangled and impene- 
trable luxuriance of a tropical forest, where every tree 
and clinging vine is fragrant, but where it is almost impos- 
sible to hew a path. There is more material in this -one 
sonata of Mortimer Wilson than in an entire volue of 
Mozart sonatas. No comparisons, for better or for worse, 
are intended, except to point out that the modern com- 
poser disregards altogether the technical powers of the 


amateurs for whom Mozart and Haydn wrote. He writes 
only for a violinist of the greatest skill and for a pianist 
only to be found among professionals. From the point of 
view of the amateur, therefore, this sonata is impossible. 
It is and it must remain a sealed book. But if properly 
equipped artists will take the trouble to analyze and study 
this work— 

Untwis:ng all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony, 
they will be amply rewarded for their task and find a feast 
of beautiful sound, high thoughts, fine feeling, and strong 
passion spread before them. Here are nectars and am- 
brosias for him whose tastes are formed. This music is 
as far from academic dullness and the biting harshness of 
some recent music as it is from the sugary insipidity of 
the pretty drawing room romance. Its difficulties of exe- 
cution alone are in excess. : 

The sonata fills twenty-six pages of piano and violin 

score, and there are three separate movements. 





Frances Ingram in Southern City. 





Frances Ingram, contralto, sang before a St. Joseph, 
Mo., audience at the Auditorium, Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 12, of which appearance glowing reports are at hand. 

Her opening number, the Gluck “Che faro senza 
Euridice,” seems to have given the utmost’ satisfaction. 
The wonderful control of her rich contralto, as well as 
her dramatic ability, impressed immediately and continued 
to arouse admiration throughout the program. Schubert’s 
“pitifully tragic’ “Gretchen Am Spinnrade” and Brahms’ 
“Sappische Ode” gave particular pleasure. Franz’s ex- 
quisite “Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen” and Schumann’s 
“Frihlingsnacht” (repeated) were likewise appealing. De- 
bussy’s “Il pleure dans mon cceur”; Massenet’s “Crepus- 
cule”; “Dawn in the Desert,” Ross, and Salter’s “Cry of 
Rachel,” each in its own way, showed her versatility in in- 
terpretation. : 

The St. Joseph News Press, January 13, praises Miss In- 
gram’s temperament and fascinating personality, her mar- 
velous voice and its polish. It quotes also a remark over- 
heard which referred to Frances Ingram: “Others may 
satisfy the ears, but Ingram satisfieth the whole soul.” 








Werrenrath Sings La Forge Composition. 


The second concert of the Middlesex Musical Associa- 
tion was given at Middletown, Conn., Thursday evening, 
January 14, the artists being Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; 
Frank La Forge, pianist, and Valentina Crespi, violinist. 
A large audience showed discriminating appreciation of 
the fine program, the most interesting feature of which 
was a group of songs by Mr. La Forge, who accompanied 
Mr. Werrenrath throughout the concert.. It would be dif- 
ficult to make a choice in these La Forge songs: “Re- 
treat,” “How Much I Love You,” “Before the Crucifix” 
and “To a Messenger,” each a rare gem of writing, most 
delightfully rendered, and after repeated recalls, Mr. Wer- 
renrath announced that he would sing Mr. La Forge’s 
latest published composi‘ion, “The Lovely Rose.” The ap- 
plause became even more demonstrative after Mr. La 
Forge said thai it would doubtless interest everyone to 
know that this was written for and dedicated to Mr. Wer- 
renrath. The listeners compelled the singers to let them 
have a second hearing of this song, which is certainly one 
of the most charming written by this gifted pianist-com- 
poser. 





Riheidaffer Dates. 


Engagements filled and booked for Grace Hall Riheldaf- 
fer, the soprano, from January 18 up to and including Feb- 
ruary 8 includes these: January 18, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
January 20, Newark, N. Y.; January 21, Jamestown, N. Y.; 
January 22, Cooperstown, N. Y.; January 23, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; January 26, Wooster, Ohio; January 28, Richmond, 
Ky.; January 29, Glasgow, Ky.; January 30, Bowling Green, 
Ky.; February 2, Chatauqua, N. Y., at the Winter Carni- 
val; February 4, Johnson City, Tenn.; February 6, Lexing- 
ton, Va.; February 8, Danville, Va. 








Connell Redemanded. 


Horatio Connell, the baritone of Philadelphia, has been 
receiving the best proof that his work is highly satisfac- 
tory, in the demands for repetitions. On February 11, he 
will appear with the Orpheus Club of Cincinnati in a re- 
turn engagement.. February 13, he will give a recital at 
St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, Ill, and February 15, at 
Sweet Briar, Va. This will be his third engagement with 
cach of the colleges. 








Schnitzer Under New Management. 





Germaine Schnitzer, the Viennese pianist. will be unde- 


the exclusive management of Haensel & Jones for the 
season 1915-1916. 


MUSICAL ACTIVITY IN LEIPSIC. 


Since the latter part of October the musical life in the 
famous town on the Pleisse has increased rather than di- 
minished. In the programs of the Gewandhaus concerts 
under Nikisch, Beethoven came first, but works were heard 
also by Mendelssohn, Brahms, Volkmann, Strauss, Wagner, 
Smetana and Mahler, whose “Lied von der Erde” recently 
had its first Leipsic performance. Among the well known 
soloists who were heard at the Gewandhaus concerts were 
Carl Flesch, Julia Culp, Julius Klengel, Arthur Schnabel 
and Lula Mysz-Gmeiner. 

Severai famous artists appeared in recitals, Ludwig 
Wiillner with his recitation evening scoring the greatest 
triumph. Wiillner, by the way, complying with requests 
from all sides, will repeat his “Faust” evening in Berlin 
December, 21. Wiillner gradually is going over from sing- 
ing to reciting, and in this he is very wise, for his singing 
voice is failing more and more, whereas as a declaimer he 
is more impressive than ever, Among the pianists ap- 
pearing in Leipsic Bachaus was particularly successful with 
a Beethoven recital. 

Meanwhile the Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Hans Winterstein also has resumed activities. One of 
these concerts was conducted by Siegfried Wagner. The 
various choral societies of Leipsic, as the Bachvere:n with 
the Brahms “Requiem,” the Riedel Verein with Bruckner’s 
Mass and the Leipsic Singakademie with Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” gave very successful and well attended perform- 
ances. 

The Leipsic Opera, in spite of great difficulties (a large 
number of the personnel have been called into the army), 
has been giving performances with more or less regularity 
under Otto Lohse. No novelties have been brought out, 
but several old neglected operas have been revived, as Mo- 
zart’s “Abduction from the Seraglio” and the same com- 
poser’s charming half forgotten comic opera, “Bastien et 
Bastienne”; Donizetti’s “Daughter of the Regiment” and 
Rossini’s “Tell.” There is throughout Germany now a 
noticeable revival of the old Italian operas. Br. 





Oscar Seagle Events. 


Mrs. Oscar Seagle and children, who have been spending 
some time in the South with Mrs. Seagle’s parents, have re- 
joined Mr, Seagle in New York and are at home in one of 
the studio apar:ments at 27 West Sixty-seventh street. 
Mr. Seagle will spend the next three months in the East, 
not leaving for any extended concert tour until early spring, 
when he will again make a Western tour. 

Since the first of the year Mr. Seagle has sung: twice 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, January 1 and 2. He has 
been heard in concerts in Reading, Pa., and Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and has had private dates in Washington, Brooklyn 
and New York. 

In addition to his concert engagements, Mr. Seagle has 
a large class of professional pupils; his European reputa- 
tion has preceded him, and there is always a waiting list. 

Mr. Seagle will give a New York recital in February. 








Freer’s “A Valentine.” 


The day is approaching when Eleanor Everest Freer’s 
short song, called “A Valentine,” will be useful and appro- 
priate. The text of this song was written by Mrs. Freer’s 
daughter Eleanor, at the age of nine years. A New York 
singer recently wrote a friend, “This song is like a little 
prayer. I sing it morning and evening. A tiny song—a 
gem.” 

Mrs. Freer’s songs, “My Garden” and “A Carol,” will be 
sung January 30 by Otoya Mizuki, at the International Col- 
lege of Music and expression, Chicago. 








Long Island Musical Art Society Concert. 


At the Musical Art Society of Long Island concert, to 
be given on Thursday evening, February 11, at the Garden 
City Hotel, these artists will furnish the program: Lucy 
Gates, soprano of the Berlin Opera Company; Constance 
Beardsley Eldredge, pianist ; David Hochstein, violinist, and 
numbers will be given by a quartet from the society, Har- 
riet Ware, musical director. 

The House of St. Giles the Cripple is to be the recipient 
of funds from this concert. 








Malkin Junior Students Concert, January 31. 


Twelve students, assembled from the junior department 
of the Malkin Music School, New York, are associated in 
a program to be presented Sunday afternoon, January 31, 
at three o'clock. There is much interest in the promised 
performance of the following young pupils: Bessie Phef- 
fer, Sadie Bookman, Edith Edelstein, Leona Edelstein, 
Marie Cohen, Anna Petchesky, Sylvia Jacobs, Isidore Ka- 
dish, Nathaniel Levine, Leo Reiser, Max Krause and 
Melville Jacobs. 
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Frederic Martin, “Messiah” Basso. 


Frederic Martin’s “Messiah” engagements have taken 
the basso recently as far South as San Antonio, Tex., 
and as far West as Milwaukee and Minneapolis. The at- 
tached press notices pay due tribute to the established 
American singer: 


Mr. Martin is an excellent oratorio singer and did his part well. 
-~New York Herald, December 30, 1914. 


Mr. Martin made an especially good impression by his clear enun- 
ciation.—-New York Sun, December 30, 1914. 


Mr. Martin added to the excellent impression that he made at 
the rendition of this oratorio last season.—New York Evening Post, 
December 31, 1914. 

Mr. Martin is the ideal bass. Yesterday he made much of the 
dramatic possibilities of ‘‘Why Do the Nations?” and in all his 
solos showed a heautiful smoothness of phrasing.—New York 
Evening Mail, December 31, 1914. 

Frederic Martin ranks among the first of American bassos. 
His tones are rich and full, his enunciation is good, and his fine 
voice and authoritative execution never fail te please. He sings 
the great “‘Messiah” arias with much fire and dramatic fervor.— 
San Antonio (Texas) Daily Express, January 5, 1915. 


In the voice of Frederic Martin, basso, there were the neces- 
sary qualities for the rendition of the exacting role. In the first 
recitative, “Thus Saith the Lord,”’ his ability was shown. He 
reached the culmination of his dramatic power in the magnificent 
aria, ‘Why Do the Nations?’”"—San Antonio (Texas) Daily Light, 
January 5, 1915. 

Frederic Martin merited the ovation tendered him at the close 
of the difficult solo, “Why Do the Nations?’’ His voice is of that 
rich, resonant tone that one so loves to hear, and he uses it most 
artistically. He was given a “skyrocket’’ by the student chorus 
as a recognition of his excellent work.—Madison (Wis.) Democrat, 
December 18, 1914. 

Particularly strong and full of rich volume was the voice of 
Mr. Martin, who in his several solos had ample opportunity to 
exhibit to the full the glory of his wonderful voice.—Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Herald, December 21, 1914. 


Mr, Martin has changed in appearance, but not in vocal ability. 
His resonant bass was, as always, one of the features of every 
performance in which he participates. His singing of “Why Do 
the Nations” brought him well deserved applause for a display 
of technical vocalism seldom excelled.—Milwaukee (Wis.) Free 
Press, December 21, :914. 


he bass solos were splendidly given by Frederic Martin, of 
New Yerk.—Minneapolis (Minn.) 
26, 1914. 


Morning Tribune, December 


One of the finest features of the entire performarce was the 
singing of the bass solo part by Frederic Martin. His lovely voice 
has its range and mellowness unimpaired, while the sound and fin- 
ished artistry of his singing is highly attractive. His authoritative 
interpretation was one undimmed and unbroken delight. —Minneapo- 
lis (Minn.) Evening Journal, December 26, 1914. 


It was Frederic Martin, the incomparable “Messiah” bass, who 
was really the star of the quartet, and he was given a genuine 
ovation. He is the leader for the big arias that fall to the bass 
role. Few can forget the big solo, “Why Do the Nations,” 
few in this country are singing it as he 
night.—Worcester (Mass.) Gazette, December 29, 1914. 


and 
capable of 


sang it last 

Monday evening, January 25, Mr. Martin gave a recital 
in the artists’ course at Lebanon Valley College, Ann- 
ville, Pa., and on February 1 he will give a joint recital 


with Helen Ware, violinist, at Warren, Pa., in the Mary 
King course. (Advertisement.) 





Mme. Rio Acclaimed. 


After Mme. Rio’s appearance with the Orpheus Club in 
Newark, the Newark Evening News said: “Mme. Rio is 
a more expert vocalist now than she was before she went 
abroad several years ago. Technically she is mistress of 
the essentials of bel canto. Her tones are securely placed 
and are freely emitted. They are as flexible as when she 
was last heard here and are much more obedient to her 
intentions in distilling the essence of song. In all her 





undertakings she showed a larger capacity for translating 
mood and feeling and greater subtlety in adjusting her ex- 





ANITA RIO. 


pressional means to the composer’s purpose. Her diction 
in Italian, French and English is admirably clear.” 

The Newark Sunday Call approved the same perform- 
ance as follows: “Since Mme. Rio was last heard in New- 
ark her voice has broadened out and gained in volume 
and flexibility, while it has lost none of the temperamental 
quality that made her so welcome to her auditors.” 

Following Mme. Rio’s recital in Nashua, N. H., the 
Telegraph of that city paid tribute thus to the singer: 
“After an absence of several years Mme. Rio was greeted 
with what amounted to an ovation, for not only had she 
been a great favorite throughout the country before she 


went to Europe, but she was remembered as the most 
popular soprano Nashua has ever heard. The voice, al- 
ways a beautiful one, has grown richer in the lower reg- 
ister and in dramatic fervor, warmth and color. The voice 
is now full bodied, capable of the deep accents of pas- 
sion, notwithstanding the fact that its fleetness and deli- 
cacy are retained. It is seldom that one voice can be 
called upon to portray dramatic intensity, sorrow, arch- 
ness and delicacy, yet all these were brought into play dur- 
ing the evening.” 

The Worcester Gazette reviewed a “Messiah” perform- 
ance in this manner: “Mme. Rio made a wonderful im- 
pression, making much of a role that is replete with op- 
portunities. Her voice is clear and high and she sang 
with a dramatic fervor that had a suggestion of the op- 

eratic about it. Her big aria, ‘I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth,’ was sung wi*h an authority that brought out the 
wonderful promise of the words in its true beauty.” 

From the Bridgeport Post this review of a “Messiah” 
performance was culled: “Mme. Rio, who has recently 
returned to this country after brilliant i 
Europe, added to her triumphs the captivation of the 
Bridgeport audience, which has heard her before. With- 
out score or even notes the charming soloist sang the 


Successes in 


soprano parts with exquisite beauty. The joyousness 
and brightness with which Mme. Rio sang ‘I Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth’ was spontaneous. Never 
had such pure singing been heard in Bridgeport. The 
clear bell-like quality of her head notes were exquisite.” 
“Anita 
Rio, who has achieved unusual triumphs abroad recently, 
was full of temperament and gave great pleasure in her 
singing of the various soprano roles that called for ex- 
ceptional talent. 


The Bridgeport Standard gave this estimate: 


The soprano roles of “The Messiah’ are 
familiar, and it was a pleasure to hear them so well 
given in such clear diction.” 

And the Bridgeport Farmer praised the singer as fol- 
lows: “Mme. Rio added to a charming stage presence 
a pure and sweet soprano voice which was especially 
delightful throughout the pastoral symphony, particu- 
larly in the part ‘Rejoice Greatly.’” 





E. R. Kroeger’s Compositions in Demand. 





E. R. Kroeger. composer and director of the Kroeger 
School of Music, St. Louis, Mo., has had his numerous 
compositions inscribed on many programs during the 
season. So iar this month the following compositions 
were played: 

Organ solo, “Procession Indienne,” played by James T. 
Quarles at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

“Masque of Dead Florentines,” 
Fine Arts Society in Detroit, Mich. 

Piano solo, “A Dream Vision,” played by the Misses 
Goudy and Wilkin at McKendree College Chapel, Leban- 
non, Il. 

Piano “Fantasie Polonaise,” op. 26, 
Grover Smith, Musical Art Hall, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Dance of the Elves,” played by Ruth Orcutt in Musical 
Hall, St. Louis. 


given by the Detroit 


solo, played by 

















* ‘Albert Spalding 








Steinway Piano. 


ALBERT SPALDING 


Leaves for Coast next week. 
San Francisco Orchestra on February 5th and 7th 
and gives several recitals. : 





Dates now being arranged for Season 1915-1916. 
Several already booked. + 


Appears with The 


André Benoist at the piano. 











Management: Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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NEWARK SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA DELIGHTS 
LARGE AUDIENCE. 


Local Organization Presents Attractive Program 
—Festival Chorus Reaches the Desired 
1,000 Mark—Music Notes. 


Newark, N. J., January 24, 1915. 

The Newark Symphony Orchestra, Louis Ehrke conduc- 
tor, opened its second season last Monday evening, Janu- 
ary 18, in Wallace Hall, before a large and unusually 
enthusiastic audience. It was the first of a series of two 
subscription concerts, and inasmuch as the appearance of 
the orchestra last spring was more or less a trial concert, 
this occasion really marked the initial performance of the 
old Eintracht, now the Newark Symphony Orchestra. 

The audience was a representative One and was not 
only composed of Newark’s most prominent musicians and 
music lovers, but also included not a few persons who 

d travelled considerable distance to hear this local or- 
ganization. The enthusiasm was very marked and the 
audience seemed thoroughly to appreciate the work, both 
of Mr. Ehrke and his players. 

Mildred Potter, contralto, of New York, and Arthur 
Walsh, violinist, of this city, were the soloists of the even- 
ing, and the work of both was very commendable. Miss 
Potter, who has been heard on so many occasions in and 
about New York, gave with a delightful style, the aria 
“Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix,” from Saint-Saéns’ “Sam- 
son et Delilah,” with orchestra. She also contributed 
three songs with piano accompaniment—“Dem Unend- 
lichen” (Schubert), “Standchen” (Strauss), and “Life and 
Death” (Coleridge-Taylor) ; in addition Miss Potter added 
two encores, Coleridge-Taylor’s “Where the Corals Lie” 
and “Long, Long Ago.” lexander Berne, who substi- 
tuted at the last moment for Louis Minier, proved an able 
accompanist. 

Arthur Walsh, a member of the orchestra and the violin 
soloist of the evening, agreeably surprised his hearers with 
a splendid rendition of Bruch’s difficult G minor concerto, 
with orchestra. There were a large number of persons 
present who did not seem to understand that the instru- 
mental soloist was a Newark youth, and a pupil of the 
conductor, Louis Ehrke. The young violinist has remark- 
able tone quality and excellent technic. He played the 
concerto with a great deal of skill and finish, and was 





obliged to add an encore; he played Mischa Elman’s ar- 
rangement of Sammertini’s “Love Song.” 
lo conductor Ehrke is due the credit for the splendid 


work of the members of the orchestra on this occasion. For 

many years he has been the conductor of the Eintracht, 

and when the orchestra assumed a new name, he still re- 
mained the director. Under his leadership the men have 
been well trained, which fact they fully demonstrated by 
their playing 

The orchestral numbers included four movements of 
the Beethoven symphony No. 7; the entrance music of 
the Gods into Walhalla, from Wagner’s “Rheingold,” and 
three excerpts from Berlioz’s “The Damnation of Faust,” 
which closed a well rendered and most interesting program. 

It is to be regretted that a larger stage could not have 
been provided for the orchestra. While Wallace Hall is 
centrally located and well adapted for the average concert, 
the stage is much too small for an orchestra as large as 
the Newark Symphony. It is to be hoped that in the 
new Municipal building, an auditorium suitable for. such 
affairs will be built. Newark needs a new concert hall. 

Despite this handicap, the orchestra displayed good tone 
quality, and in the difficult technical work showed efficient 
musicianship. Mr. Ehrke conducted with his accustomed 
skill. 

The concert was one thoroughly enjoyed from beginning 
to end, and one that all present appreciated. Newark 
music lovers should cooperate with the officers and board 

f directors in their endeavor to make this organization 

ivic one. It is deserving of the support of every music 
loving citizen of Newark. 

FESTIVAL CHORUSES GROWING. 

Both the Newark and Jersey City festival choruses are 
growing with rapid strides. Last week’s rehearsals were 
the largest so far recorded and the enthusiasm more 
iarked than ever before. 

At the Burnet Street School, last Wednesday evening, 
the Ne wark Advisory Committee was invited to the plat- 
form and interesting speeches were made by the chair- 

inting Jr., and William Spader Willis, of the 


Normal School. The members of the chorus were urged 

issist the advisory committee in its efforts to increase 
the present size of the choral body. The next rehearsal 
of the Newark-chorus will be held in the Burnet Street 
School, Eagle street entrance near James street, on Wed- 


nesday evening, January 27. No new singers will be re- 


ceived after February 3, so that those persons desiring to 
join are urged to take advantage of this last opportunity. 
Applications should be sent to the office of the associa- 
tion, 503 Broad street. 

Music Notes. 

The Newark Musicians’ Club will hold its first public 
concert on March 9, in Wallace Hall. A splendid program 
is being arranged. . 

The first concert this season of the Lyric Club will be 
held on Wednesday evening, January 27, in Lauter Hall. 

Attention is especially called to an editorial appearing in 
this issue of the Musicat Courter, which refers, somewhat 
in detail, to the programs of the May festival concerts, 

The benefit concert for war sufferers to be given tonight 
in Krueger Auditorium will be reviewed in next week’s 
issue of the MusicaL Courter. T. W. ALLEN. 





Jenny Dufau ia Southern Cities. 


Jenny Dufau, the coloratura soprano, sang at Houston, 
Tex.; Birmingham; Ala., and Brand Whitworth College, 
Brookhaven, Miss., with emphatic success recently. 

The Birmingham and Houston notices follow: 


To Houstonian lovers of mus'c of warmth and tone, of clarity of 
diction and of strength of volume, the concert of Jenny Dufau, 
coloratura soprano, at the Municipal Auditorium, Sunday afternoon, 
was an unusual treat. From her opening number, “Oh, Had I 
Jubal’s Lyre,” to the final gem of mellow beauty, “The Leaves and 
the Wind,” Mlle. Dufau commanded the closest attention of the 
audience of 2,500 gathered in the auditorium. 

In a way the program might have been called an international 
program, since Mlle. Dufau sang English, Irish, Scotch, French and 
German songs. To the people who had read that the singer was 
born in one of the “lost provinces,” Alsace, of French parentage, 
her enunciation of English words and the beauty of expression of 
the words and feeling in “My Lady” was a revelation. 

To single out one selection and say that it was the best would 
be an injustice to the remainder of the program, since each number 
might have been termed “the best” by the lover of that particular 
style. 

But doubtless “Wiegenlied” was as well received as any other 
selection and could be centered upon as a selection especially adapted 
to Mlle. Dufau’s beauty of expression and warmth of tone. As the 
fast note of “‘Wiegenlied” rose barely above a whisper and yet with 
the same distinctness of enunciation that the strongest notes of the 
remainder of the selection had, the audience sat for a minute in 
perfect silence under the spell of dying music. 

“Lilacs,” as rendered by Mlle. Dufau, could deserve no better 
appellation than its own name, “Lilacs.” The words, the music, 
both seemed to be bent upen giving the idea of the exquisite lavender 
flower, and the melting of the two into a perfect flower of song 
by the singer attested to the degree of her art. 

The ability of Mlle. Dufau as a coloratura soprano was “particu- 
larly shown in her rendition of the polonaise from “Mignon” and 
in “L’Qiseau Bleu.”—Houston Daily Post, January 10, 1915. 








Birmingham has had many excellent musical attractions this sea- 
son——more than usual—but it can be said without exaggeration that 
the recital by Jenny Dufau, the coloratura soprano, at the Tutwiler 
yesterday afternoon, made the hit of the season. 

Much was expected of this operatic celebrity, but she more than 
fulfilled all promises. 

The fair young woman would have been exceptionally pleasing 
were her ability alone considered, but her personality was singularly 
captivating and greatly heightened the effect of her art. 

Like most coloratura sopranos, Mlle. Dufau is at her best in 
miniatures—dainty little pieces such as made up Group No. 4 of 
her program. Any lover of music would have been well repaid if 
he or she had heard only “L’Oiseau Bleu” or “Les Filles de Cadix.” 

The aria from “Traviata” was sung in fine operatic style and the 
entire program kept the audience keyed up to a rapturous pitch. 

The artist was greeted with tumultuous applause and she graciously 
responded to several encores.—The Age-Herald, Birmingham, Ala., 
January 17, 1915. (Advertisement.) 


Recitals by Granberry | Piano School Pupils. 


Two students’ recitals by the pupils at the Granberry 
Piano School, New York, George Folsom Granberry, 
director, were given on Wednesday evening, January 13, 
and Saturday afternoon, January 16, at Chamber Music 
Hall, Carnegie Hall, New York. Those who participated 
in the first concert were Helen Oliver, Helen Mackenzie, 
Lillian Salter, Frances Johnson, Beatrice Moore, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Palmer Hanson, Charlotte Spooner and the Misses 
Arnold, Callahan, Burton-Smith, Pfalz, Dondero, Hill- 
house, Jeffrey and Johnson. The numbers included com- 
positions by Beethoven, Chopin, Moszkowski, Henselt, 
Sgambati, Liszt and Paderewski, and a number were played 
in any minor or major key as the audience desired, illus- 
trating the Faelten system. The composers represented at 
the Saturday concert were Grieg, Bertini, MacDowell, 
Schubert, Chopin and others. 

Audiences, enthusiastic over the Faelten system and the 
performances given, were generous in applause and large 
in point of numbers. 


lowa Treble Clef Club Concert. 


A concert by the Treble Clef Club of Cedar Valley Sem- 
inary, Osage, Ia.,a chorus of twenty-two women’s voices, 
under the direction of Frank Parker, will take place in 
the Congregational Church, Thursday evening, January 28. 
The program will include “The Princess of Ys,” a can- 
tata for soprano solo and four-part women’s chorus’ by 
Henry K. Hadley. The soloists will be Frances Cordes, 


soprano; Florence Tennessy, pianist, and Frank Parker, 
baritone. 








LATER ST. LOUIS NEWS. 


St. Louis, Mo., January 21, 1915. 

At the ninth pair of symphony concerts Friday after- 
noon, January 15, and Saturday night, January 16, at the 
Odeon, Fritz Kreisler was the soloist. The program was 
one of the most attractive of the season thus far. It was 
opened by the orchestra, under Max Zach, with Strauss’ 
symphony in F minor. Hadley’s “Culprit Fay” was also 
performed. Nothing new can be said of Kreisler’s art. He 
gave a superb rendition of the Tschaikowsky concerto. 
His own “Introduction-Scherzo” was played as an encore. 


Sunpay “Pop.” 


The eleventh popular concert on Sunday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 17, brought an interesting and enjoyable program. 


Musica Tea TaLKs on SYMPHONY. 


Last Thursday afternoon at Cicardi’s, under the auspices 
of the Symphony Society; Victor Lichtenstein gave an ex- 
position of the principal numbers played last Friday and 
Saturday by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. Mrs. 
David Kriegshaber assisted at the piano. About five hun- 
dred music lovers attended the lecture. 


STRASSBERGER CONSERVATORY RECITAL. 


Under the auspices of the Strassberger Conservatory of 
Music, Estelle Carl, pianist, assisted by her teacher, Samuel 
Bollinger, pianist, and Haudis Olin, violinist, gave a recital, 
Thursday night, at the South Side Conservatory. 


St. MArRGARET’s SopALITY MUSICALES. 


The voice pupils of Warren Lemon gave a musicale, 
January 16 and 17, for the benefit of St. Margaret’s Young 
Men’s Sodality, Special mention should be made of Kath- 
arine Walsh and Rose Gannon for their attractive numbers. 


ConraTH CoNSERVATORY REcITAL. 


The pupils of the Conrath Conservatory of Music will 
assemble at the Odeon for the presentation of a recital pro- 
gram of unusual merit, Wednesday evening, January 20. 
The participants will be members of the various depart- 
ments and different grades of the school. 


CHAMINADE CHORAL CLuB, 


The Chaminade Choral Club gave its annual “stunt” on 
Wednesday morning, January 13, with the usual jollifica- 
tion. The members entertained each other and a feast was 
served. 


THe Morninc CuHorat Cvus. 


The first private concert of the Morning Choral Club, 
assisted by Frank Gittelson, violinist, was given last night 
at the Odeon to a very large and appreciative audience. 
To hear this young and gifted artist was a rare treat, it 
being his first appearance in this city. The choral sang 
with finish, precision and fervor, “Longing,” by W. Berger ; 
“The Fairies,” by G. V. Stanford; “Madrigal,” by L. V. 
Saar; “By the Rivers of Babylon,” by Charles M. Loeffler. 
The chorus was assisted by John Kiburz and L. Mack 
Close, flutes; Ludwig Pleier, cello; Rodney Saylor, organ; 
Ida Delledonne, harp. Charles Galloway conducted. This 
first private concert of the Choral Society was a note- 
worthy event. The Morning Choral Club has inaugurated 
a course of music study for a short period each day of 
rehearsal, at which time the composer and his works will be 
studied. Last Tuesday the Morning Choral held its first 
meeting in its new quarters in the Lorelei Building. It 
has a big auditorium and fine stage, an excellent library 
and tables where members may look up references. 


Monpay Crus Musicat Tera. 


The Monday Club gave its “Musical Tea,” January 18, 
with Mrs. D. P. Moore in charge. Each member was al- 
lowed to invite one guest. The program consisted of selec- 
tions from operas. May Brrore Dirzter. 


Melba-Kreisler-Ganz 


A favorite pastime of the Western critics seems to be to 








compare Rudolph Ganz, the pianist, with world famous- 


artists in other branches of music. As comparisons are 
always interesting even if they are not criticism, we quote 
the following from the Denver Post and San Francisco 
Bulletin respectively: 

“Mr. Ganz plays much as Melba sings. He is technically 
flawless. He creates admiration for the cultured beauty 
of his work. He is never sensational; he is never carried 
away by emotion, but he is masterly in the thing that he 
accomplishes.” 

“Ganz is primarily the intellectual pianist, if you take 
away from ‘intellectual’ its imputation of coldness. He is 
intellectual as Kreisler is intellectual, with a highly ener- 
getic grasp of the meaning that is in the notes.” 





~ Somebody traces “It’s a Long Way to Tipperary” to an 
American vaudeville singer in 1912. Next thing some 
university of Pennsylvania professor will be” finding it 
inscribed on an Assyrian tablet of 2537 B. C, 


. 
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San Antonio. 


San Antonio, Texas, January 18, 1915. 
For the first time in the history of San Antonio, Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” was given. The well trained chorus of two hundred and fifty 
voices was under the capable direction of H. W. B. Barnes. The 
chorus has been rehearsing for four months, and with such thorough- 
ness that not one voice predominated. It was as if one voice were 
singing. The soloists were: Elizabeth Tudor, soprano; Mary Jordan, 
contralto of the Century Opera Company of New York; Frank 
Ormsby, tenor soloist of the Rockefeller Church, of New York, and 
Frederic Martin, bass, famous in recital and oratorio circles. They 
were assisted by Clarence Eddy at the organ and Harold Morris 
at the piano. Every solo voice was adapted to the particular de- 
mands of the music. Elizabeth Tudor pleased with her interpreta- 
tion of “And There Were Shepherds Abiding in the Field,” also 
in “Come Unto Him All Ye That Labor.” The quality of her voice 
was beautiful. Mary Jordan is the possessor of a contralto voice 
of great warmth and beauty. In the aria, “He Was Despised and 
Rejected of Men,” her voice was truly a voice of sorrow. Frank 
Ormsby’s voice is one of great heauty and power, and he sang the 
arias for tenor ‘with ease. Frederic Martin’s voice had all the 
necessary qualities for the rendition of that trying aria for bass, 
“Why Do the Nations?” Clarence Eddy opened the program with 
two numbers on the new organ, which has just recently been in- 
stalled in the Empire Theatre. He and Harold Morris shared honors 
with the difficult ac pani ts. Harold Morris’ accompaniment to 
the aria, “Why Do the Nations?” was wonderful. Too much credit 
cannot be given the director, H. W. B. Barnes. He directed with- 
out score. The large chorus will start to work at once on Mas- 
senet’s “Eve,” to be given in April. 
oOo 
Thuel Burnham, the pianist, appeared in recital here under the 
auspices of the Tuesday Musical Club. He displayed ample technic, 
fine musicianship and rare interpretative ability. The numbers on 
his program were by Bach, Mozart, Schubert, Liszt, Schumann, 
four numbers by Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Borodine, Moussorgsky, and 
two numbers by MacDowell. The audience was very appreciative, 
and he was forced to respond to several encore demands. 
oo 
Florence Hinkle, soprano, appeared in -<ecital here January 11, 
under the local direction of Oscar J. Fox, organist and teacher of 
this city. From the beginning of the program to the end Miss 
Hinkle was a delight to her audience. Her voice has wonderful 
sweetness, power and flexibility. She sang with absolute ease. She 
gave four groups, one consisting of Italian and German songs, one 
of English, one of French and another of English. After each 
group she was forced to add an encore, and at the conclusion of 
the program she graciously gave another encore. In the last group 
of English songs, “All in the April Evening,” by Diack, and “Sum- 
mertime,” by Ward Stephens, seemed especially to please. The ac- 
companist was Maude Watkins Ingram. 
©oo 
The first concert in a series of six was given at Beethoven Hall, 
January 14, by the San Antonio Symphony Society, under the direc- 
tion of Arthur Claassen. The orchestra comprises fifty-two players, 
some professional, some semi-professional, some amateur. Elsa 
Harms, contraito, a San Antonio girl, was the soloist. Her voice 
has good range and power, and she sang very well the aria of 
Penelope, “Ich wob diess Gewand,” from “Odysseus,” by Bruch. 
This number was given with orchestral accompaniment. Miss Harms 
also sang “Morgen” and “Heimliche Aufforderung,” by R. Strauss, 
with piano accompaniment played by Alois Braun. The orchestra 
was especially good in the overture, “Rienzi,” Wagner, and the 
“Peer Gynt” suite, Grieg. The two numbers for strings only, 
Genins loci,” by Thern, and “Babillage,” by Gillet, were beautiful. 
The pianissimo passages were especially well brought out. The next 
concert will be given on January 28. 








. oo 
The annual election of officers of the Tuesday Musical Club re- 
sulted as follows: Mrs. Eli Hertzberg being the life president, the 
following were elected: Cara Franklin, vice-president; Zulime Herff, 
corresponding secretary, re-elected; Marguerite Guinn, treasurer, 
re-elected; Mrs, Stanley Winters, recording secretary, re-elected. 
eee 
The Tuesday Musical Auxiliary Chorus will give its annual re- 
cital in the Gunter Ballroom, January 20, assisted by the following 
soloists: Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano; Mme. d’Acugna, mezzo soprano; 
Emmett Rountree, baritone, and Gilbert Schramm, bass. The chorus 
is under the direction of Jose d’Acugna. The officers are: Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg, president; Mrs. Edward Sachs, vice-president and 
accompanist; Claire Cox, librarian; Mrs. Stanley Winters, secretary 
and treasurer. Mrs, STtanLey WINTERS. 


Oklahoma City. 


Oklahoma City, January, rots. 

The first meeting of the Ladies’ Music Club, led by Mrs. Walter 
Lybrand, was devoted to American composers. John Alden Car- 
penter, Henry F. Gilbert, Harriet Ware, Mary Turner Salter, Alfred. 
Price Quinn and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach were represented. The chorus, 
directed by Rowland D. Williams, gave the “Fairy Lullaby,” by 
Beach, and the “Bander Jacket” from the pen of Mary Turner 
Salter. A feature of the program was the appearance of the vio- 
linist, Isador B ky, a ne to this city. He has played for 
several years under Arthur Nikisch in the Leipsic Gewandhaus con- 
certs, and prior to his coming to America was teacher in the Jena 
Conservatory and a member of the Jena String Quartet. His con- 
tributions to this program were the andante from the Mendelssohn 
concerto and the serenata in D by Alfred Price Quinn. His artistic 
playing and wonderful tone was highly complimented by the press, 
and his success in this city is now assured, Other participants on 
the program were Alethia Barr Taft, soprano; Amanda O’Connor, 
pianist, and Helen Gloyd, soprano. 

oo 

Edwin Vaile McIntyre, organist, gave an evening, entitled “Musi- 
cal Masterpieces” before a large audience in St. Luke’s Church. 
Beach’s toccata and fugue in D minor and Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
symphony were the most important numbers. Saint-Saéns and Bizet 
were also represented. A program of musical miniatures was also 
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recently given, but the greater interest manifested in the “Musical 
Masterpieces” program is indisputable proof of the musical growth 
of this community. 
ooo 
Belzoea Phillips, teacher of piano, presented the little Missess 
Brock and Huckins in a piano evening at the Lee-Huckins Hotel. 
A second evening is announced for the near future when the Misses 
Myer and Coates will participate. 
oo 
Edwin Vaile McIntyre, of Oklahoma City, has been re-elected 
president of the State Music Teachers’ Association. The conven- 
tion was held in Muskogee, December 29 and 30. Mr. McIntyre 
represented Oklahoma City with several organ numbers, closing with 
a brilliant performance of Weber’s overture to “Oberon.” A big 
ovation was given Isador Bransky and Alfred Price Quinn for their 
performance of Grieg’s C minor sonata for piano and violin. Hazel 
Post, pianist, also of this city, distinguished herself by reading at 
sight the piano part of Mendelssohn’s “Song of Praise,’’ in the ab- 
sence of the regular pianist. 


© 
The second meeting of the Ladies’ Music Club was devoted to the 
study of the “Jewels of the Madonna,” by Wolf-Ferrari. Mrs. Jules 
Black, pianist, gave two intermezzos and Mmes. Edla Lund, A. C. 
Robertson and Allen Street and W. G. F. Schmidt were the other 
participants on the program, which was led by Edwin Vaile Mc- 
Intyre. 
eo 
This office is in receipt of a splendid year book of the Synthetic 
Music Club of Shawnee, Okla. The book is most attractively gotten 
up and contains programs of educational value extending from Octo- 
Ler to April. Much credit and encouragement is deserved by the 
club for its progressiveness. Mrs. W. H. Crowder is the president. 
Acrrep Price Quinn. 





SEATTLE. 


Seattle, Wash., January 1, 1915. 

December offered quite a variety of musical activity. Sofia Ham- 
mer, the Norwegian singer, sang a program of Scandinavian com- 
posers at the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium. She was assisted by Albany 
Ritchie, concertmaster of the Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra. Jud- 
son Mather gave two Sunday afternoon organ concerts at the 
Plymouth Congregational Church. The Plymouth Choir, under Mr. 
Mather’s direction, offered a very creditable performance of “The 
Messiah.” All the principal churches had special musical programs 
during the month. The Tabernacle Male Choir, The Svea Choir and 
The Orpheus Male Chorus, three small Swedish singing societies 
appeared in a miscellaneous program at the Swedish Tabernacle. 
Two very good community concerts took place at the Playfield houses. 
But there were only two concerts of first rank importance, that of 
the Amphion Society and the recital by John McCormack at the 
Moore Theatre. 





ee 

The first concert of the Amphion Society's fifth season, at the 
Plymouth Congregational Church, was probably the best that this 
male chorus has ever given. The program opened with Dudley 
Buck’s “King Olaf’s Christmas.” The sturdy rhythmical, melodic 
and harmonic characteristics of this work were admirably brought 
out by Director Madden. George Hastings and H. F. Smith sang 
the incidental solos. This was the second time this opus was given 
by the Amphions, the first time being two seasons ago. Then fol- 
lowed in delightful contrast the Southern “Rockin’ in de Win’” by 
Burleigh and “Sally in Cur Alley” by Max Vogrich, Mrs. J. Mac- 
Donald Fahney, of Victoria, B. C., was the soloist. She sang with 
fine dramatic power and good voice the “Ritorna Vincitor” aria 
from “Aida.” She also sang a group of songs: “Blackbird Song” 
by Cyril Scott, “A Memory” by Edna Rosalind Park and “The 
Lovely Month of May” by W. G. Hammond in a thoroughly artistic 
manner. She was enthusiasticaly received by the audience. Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Andante Cantabile’ was given a wonderfully beautiful 
interpretation by the Hedley String Quartet, the personnel of which 
is W. R. Hedley, first violin; M. Kos, second violin; E. L. Busch, 
viola, and Edith Murray, cello. In the “Fantasie Minuet’ by Claude 
Madden (the talented director of the Amphion Chorus), for string 
quartet, bass, flute and piano, with the composer at the piano, we 
had the novelty of the program. Genial, refined aristocracy came 
decidedly to the fore. It is a composition of exceptional merit. 
The chorus gave 2 very impassioned interpretation of Arthur Foote’s 
“Bedouin Love Song.” Kheinberger’s “Autumn Song,” with its 
varying modes of imagination, was a beautiful number. Then fol- 
lower Parker’s arrangement of the “‘Loreley” and Max Vogrich’s 
“The Minstrel Boy.” The program closed with William G. Ham- 
mond’s romantic ballad, “Lochinvar.” Hammond’s musical setting 
of Walter Scott’s poem is particularly appropriate, and the Am- 
phions gave it a most worthy interpretation. Director Madden may 
well congratulate his chorus and the Amphion Society should salute 
their artist conductor. 


The second attraction in the Ladies’ Musical Club series was John 
McCormack at the Moore Theatre, and it was a concert absolutely 
in a class by itseli. The impression of such singing one carries with 
him throughout a lifetime. It would be difficult to imagine the great 
tenor in finer voice, for his singing seemed perfect. The large 
audience was held spellbound throughout the program and burst 
into enthusiastic applause after each number, demanding encore 
after encore, which the artist gave generously, until the program 
consisted of at least twice the advertised numbers. Perhaps the 
greatest feature of McCormack’s singing is his superb diction. In 
the remotest part of the theatre, or in fact as far as his voice can 
be heard, the listener gets every single word. Another prominent 
feature, and this shows McCormack to be a musician as well as a 
vocalist, is his inherent sense of rhythm. He never for a moment 
“leans on the accompanist” for rhythm. He has it absolutely within 
himself and uses it with authority, while Edwin Schneider follows 
every emotion of the soloist as if it were one artist instead of two. 
That is ensemble. This is, of course, as it should be—but how very 
seldom one hears it so. It would be almost impossible to determine 
in which numbers McCormack excelled. “A Moon, My Delight,” 
from “A Persian Garden,” substituted for Cyril Scott’s “Love’s 
Quarrel,” by request; “The Lord Is My Light” by Allitsen, which 
he sang with magnificent dramatic fervor and compelling, convine- 
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ing religious emotion; and the group of ancient Irish songs which 
he sang with such quaint Irish humor, or such sweet Irish sim- 
plicity, or such tender Irish emotion, as the particular song called | 
forth, seemed perhaps the favorites. Yet, who could have given a 
better interpretation of “J’ai pleure en reve” by Hiie or a more 
Handelian example than the recitative and aria from “Jeptha,” or 
a more “operatic” delivery than the “Elucevan le Steila,” from 
“Tosca”? And the encores: “Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” “I 
Hlear You Calling Me,” “Mavis, Awake and Remember,” “Mother 
Machree,” “Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms,” 
to mention only a few. When has one here ever heard such fin- 
ished artistry, such tenderness, such refinement. McCormack is the 
artist whom one would select among many; one of the few who 
causes us, involuntarily, to forget entirely that there are such 
things as method and technic. Of these he is so completely master 
that one is never conscious of such things when he sings. One 
only feels the emotions that the poetry and music awaken. He 
transports his audience into a dream world where everything is beau- 
tiful—ideal. The violinist, Donald McBeath, is an artist of excep- 
tional merit. He played an adagio by Ries, a minuet by Beethoven 
and two Couperin compositions arranged by Kreisler. His playing 
is characterized by daintiness and refinement. 
©@O® 

The first concert of the Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra, which 
was originally scheduled for December, was postponed and will be 
given at the Metropolitan Theatre, January 21. Director Spargur 
is putting forth heroic effort to give the promised series of orchestral 
concerts, and he should receive more support than has so far been 
accorded this enterprise. 

ooo 


The Standard Grand Opera Company will present its second week 
of opera at the Metropolitan Theatre, beginning February 8. “Lohen- 
gtin” and “Hansel and Gretel’ will be given alternately. Charles 
la Gourgue will be the musical director. Kart E, Tunserc. 


Baltimore. 


Baltimore, Md., January 20, 1915. 

The Orpheus Club, an organization of male singers, under the di- 
rection of Alfred R. Willard, gave its first concert of this season 
on Tuesday night, with Max Landow as the soloist of the evening. 
The voices of the club are exceptionally well balanced, and the tone 
quality, particularly of the lower voices, is beautiful. The attacks 
were uniformly excellent, and there was no raggedness at any time 
during the evening. The program, in the main, was well chosen, and 
at all times well sung. The Orpheus Club has proven itself worthy 
of support, and it remains only for Baltimore audiences to give it 
encouragement. Solos in the various numbers were sung by James 
M. Price, Clarence RK. Tucker, C. Harry Gerhold and Charles F. 
Henry. As for Landow, paragraphs might be written of his ex- 
cellencies. He is a pianist of faultless technic, of delightful poetic 
sentiment, with a brilliance and vigor adequate for any demands. His 
tone is warm, with a beautiful singing quality. The first group con- 
tained numbers by Sgambati and Brahms, followed by a D’Albert 
scherzo that was a wonderful piece of arabesque work in Mr. Lan- 
dow's hands. The group closed with the “Epilogue” from Erich 
Korngold’s “Fairy Pictures.” The final selections were Chopin num- 
bers, closing with the B minor scherzo. In response to repeated de- 
mands, the “Aeolian Harp” etude was given as an encore. 

©oO°O 

As an opening service for the large new echo organ at Emmanuel 
Church, Huntingdon Woodman’s cantata, “The Message of the 
Stars” was given by the choir of forty voices, under the direction 
of F. L. Erickson, organist and choirmaster. The solo work was 
done by Marie Smith Duffy, soprano; Mrs. F. R. Moltz, contralto; 
James M. Price, tenor, and William G. Horn, baritone. 


Oo 








The impending retirement of Mrs. Richard Ortmann from the 
choir of Grace and St. Peter’s Church will bring to its close a pro- 
fessional career of many honors and long duration. Mrs. Ortmann’s 
beautiful lyric soprano voice made its mark immediately upon her 
debut, at seventeen. Church and synagogue positions were offered 
to her, and she was kept busy with concert and oratorio work 
For some thirty-five years she was the leading soprano of the Madi 
son Avenue Synagogue, and, for about the same length of time 
of the church of Grace and St. Peter’s, from which she is now 
resigning. Mrs. Ortmann’s work has always been marked by artistry 
of a high order. Her voice is of a beautiful flute-like quality that 
has always seemed impervious to any strain of cold or fatigue. Her 
retirement into private life will make a vacancy not easily filled. 


©oe 
A very enjoyable song recital was given at the Arundel Club 
last Saturday by Eleanor Chase, dramatic soprano. Miss Chase 
sings artistically, with a keen sense of tonal values. She was warmly 
received. 
oo 


Esther Cutchin, pianist, and S. Taylor Scott, baritone, will give 
a recital in Chestertown on Friday. 
oe 
Edward Numma Morris, pianist, will play in Roanoke, Va., on 
Friday, and in Chatham, Va., on Saturday. 
oo 
Bart Wirtz, cellist, played at the First Presbyterian Church last 
Sunday night. D. L. F. 





Houston. 





Iiouston, Tex., January 20, 1915. 

A delightful song recital was given at the Auditorium, Jaruary 8, 
by Mary Carson, now of the New York Century Opera Company, 
and a former Houstonian. The program included compositions of 
Horace Clark, Grant Schaefer, Cadman, Ware, Noel Johnson, Neid 
linger, W. A. Thayer. Sydney Homer, Meyerbeer, Schumann, Grieg, 
Giordano, Thomas (“Mignon”), etc. Her work throughout was most 
satisfactory, especially “La Mamma Morta” (‘‘Audrea Chenier”) by 
Giordano, “Cuckoo Clock” by Schaefer. All the French songs were 
done exceedingly well, every word could be plainly understood in 
this large auditorium, which accommodates about 7,000. Aldridge 
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OBITUARY. 
Adolf Wilhartitz. 


Adolf Witharitz died January 12, 1915, at his home in 
Los Angeles, Cal. Mr, Wilhartitz was a well known mu- 
sician both in Europe and America. He had resided for 
over forty years in Los Angeles and was president emeritus 
of the Gamut Club of that city. He was born eighty years 
ago in Prague and studied music in his ne*ive city, be- 
coming well known as one of the local composers and 
directors of choruses, oratorios, and other organizations. 

He came to America in 1858, and became musical di- 
rector of one of the small theatres in St. Louis and 
director of the singing section of the local Turnverein. 
In 1861 he enlisted in the service of the North and rose 
to the rank of Major. 

In 1870 he went to Los Angeles and since that time 
has been identified with the musical life of that city. 
He always had a kind word for every one, particularly 
the young musical aspirant, and his very being breathed 
harmony. Too much cannot be said of the beautiful life 
led by this illustrious man, who is said to have done more 
for the real musical life of the great Southwest than any 
other person connected with the history of that section. 
Hz was a man of imposing presence, a well known figure 
in Los Angeles and universally recognized as a genuinely 
great musician. 

The following program was used at his funeral services 
in Gamut Club auditorium: Invocation and Prayer, Rev. 
Wm. Horace Day, D.D.; “Pilgrims’ Chorus” from “Tann- 
hauser,” Wagner, members of the Gamut Club; address 
(in Cerman), Mr. Roedel; poem, Carl Bronson; “Destiny,” 
Frank H. Colby; Fred H. MacPherson; eulogy, Chas. 
Farwell Edson; Andante Cantabile, Adolf Tandler, 
Brahms’ Quintet. 

Many representatives of his dearest organization were 
present as were his Masonic friends, the German associa- 
tions and clubs, war veterans and citizens. 





Martinus Kriens. 


Word has just been received from France, that Martinus 
Everardus Christiaan Kriens has been killed at the front. 

Mr. Kriens was a composer and concert pianist, and was 
the only brother of Christiaan Kriens of New York. He 
was a gold medallist of the Royal Conservatory in The 
Hague, and member of “The Society of French Compos- 
ers.” At the age of fifteen he conducted his own sym- 
phony with his father’s orchestra in Haarlem, Holland, and 
with other leading orchestras in Holland. He was the 
composer of many instrumental works, and numerous 


songs, published by leading European houses. An opera 
of his was being considered at the Grand Opera in Paris, 
when war broke out. Mr. Kriens was conductor of the 
French Opera in Paris, Boulogne, Cairo, and in New Or- 
leans, after which he remained in the United States for 
several years, He was a native of Holland, but lived most- 
ly in Paris. He joined “The Corps’ of Foreign Volunteers,” 
and was the first one shot, the company being entirely wiped 
ou: afterward, by a shell. 


George Frothingham. 

George Frothingham, the original Friar Tuck of “The 
Bostonians’” production of “Robin Hood,” passed away 
suddenly at Burlington, Vt., January 19. He had appeared 
the evening before in a revival of the comic opera “Robin 
Hood.” ~Mr. Frothingham is said. to have repeated the 
performance of the Friar more than 6,000 times since his 
first appearance in that role about twenty-eight years ago. 
He was seventy-five years of age. 


WANTED 


A RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY on tone production in 
German, French, Italian and English is open for a posi- 
tion in any conservatory or school for music. Possesses 
an excellent voice and has had successful concert ap- 
pearances in Europe. Knows his work thoroughly. Is 
open to any reasonable offer. Address, “J. S.” care 
MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, N. Y. 

















STRING QUARTET of note, including entire faculty of 
Music School, desires work with summer school or 
hotel, where real music is wanted. Chamber music and 
popular programs given as desired. Address “W. S. M.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


WANTED.—A conservatory in the Middle West desires 
the services of a vocal teacher and coach. A gentleman 
preferred, although a lady of ability will be considered. 
Address “V. T. C.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
avenue, N. Y. 


WANTED.—A teacher of theory in a school of moderate 
size. Good opportunity for the right person. Gentleman 
preferred. Address “Theory,” care Musica. Courier, 
437 Fifth avenue, N. Y. 











WANTED.—A teacher of violin and piano, either lady or 
gentleman, of some reputation. Send credentials, etc. 
Address “Violin,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
avenue, N, Y. 
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Battelle Kidd, brother of Miss Carson, presided at the piano and 

ed in the honors of the evening. 

ooo 
The first big concert of this year was given January 1§ at the 
Prince Theatre by the Womath’s Choral Club, assisted by Helen 
Stanley, soprano, The capacity of the house was tested to listen 
ne of the most enjoyable concerts ever given in Houston. Miss 
Stanley’s program included selections from Debussy, Brahms, Strauss, 
I ( pbell-Tipton, William Lester, Osborn Smith and Cad- 
Sone of the best numbers were “Vissi d’Arte”’ (“‘Tosca’’) and 
G ngs written for Miss Stanley by Alfred Szendrei. 
M S possesses a lovely voice under perfect control, and she 
beautiful and magnetic woman. Harriet Bacon McDonald, at 
n perfect sympathy with the singer. H. T. Huff- 
f e ciub, conducted numbers by V. Harris, 
i ¢ sorch, with telling effect. The club’s big num- 
Slave’s Dream,” by H. A. Matthews, a choral ballad, 
sung by George Doscher, a local man. Mr. Huff- 
ngratulated for this splendid and satisfactory pro- 
Mrs. H. M. Whaling, accompanist for the club, proved to be 
t 1 she had to do Emmet Lennon. 
Ann Arbor. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., January 15, 1915. 
evening two new singers were introduced to the Ann Arbor 
ving public, on the occasion of the Belgium Relief concert 
Auditorium, under the management of the students of the 
ty f Michigan Ihe two artists secured were Leonora 

nd Albert. Lindquest, tenor, both of whom more 

e excellent reputations which had preceded them. 

ting program of lighter classics was rendered most ad- 

Miss Allen possesses a beautiful, clear soprano voice of 

‘ € ndles in a most musicianly manner. Her 

er enunciation perfect, which, combined with 

ellent stage presence, made a deep impression on her audi- 

Albert Lindquest has a rich velvety voice, full and round, 

inusually beautiful quality. His perfect control and in- 

anship immediately won the large audience. Miss 

1 Mr. Lindqueést are both well knowy artists, having ap- 

tensively in the concért field last season, Miss Allen being 

soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra on its 

g f ten weeks Mr. Lindquest is engaged in similar 

ty as tenor soloist for the spring of 1915. Last summer, both 

d, ‘ntending to spend the year in special study 

but like many others were forced to return 

\ ecause of the war. They were in Paris when the war 
nd passed tl gh many trying experiences. Mr. Lind- 

t w ld as a German suspect by the Paris officials, and after 

lificulty was able to convince the authorities, through 

carried, of his American citizenship. When he 

e was inusician, he was forced to sing for the 

rities to convince them of the fact. In company with Miss 

A lle ade is way through France and a corner of Belgium 

I nd finally succeeded in securing passage home. Reach- 

4 ey decided to spend as much of the winter as pos- 

Ann Arbor in special study at the University School of 

Musi During the winter, however, they have both found time to 

r in frequent concerts in Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Mil- 
kee nd tther cities cc A. Ss. 








SALE BY AUCTION 


of Original 


Teacher of ‘aucdimuaiunceadies iii: ae 
600 W. 139th St. 


ANNOLA FLORENCE WRIGHT| ZOE FULTON 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 


500 Sth Ave., New York 
liege for Women, 


Audubon 5393-J | Per. Add.: Pennsylvania 





HORNBERGER 





MUSICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


CELEBRATED 





Of the greatest rarity and of the highest im- 
portance to Musicians and Collectors. Con- 
signed by Mr. Carl Hamm, one of the oldest 
anal ers of the Metropolitan and Philhar- 
monic Orchestras, who ahasited them from 
his father, Professor Hamm. Musical Score 
by Mozart, 1787; Haydn’s Second Sym- 





ANTON MARECEK-OLIVER 


AUSTRIAN VIOLINIST 


Concert Direction: AMERICAN CONSERVATORY AND COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
331 Wooster Avenue $ 3 $ 


Akron, Ohio 


*CELLIST 


Personal Address: 
1408 Woodhaven Ave., Woodhaven, L. I. 








Exclusive Concert Direction 





phony entirely in the hand of Richard Wag- 





ner, 18 31; Autograph Letters by Gounod, 
Liszt and Wagner, and other rarities. 





\lso the remarkable Thackeray Collection 
made by Mr. B. A. Behrend of Brookline, 
Mass., embracing Original Drawings, Origi- 


uit WU RPHY 


For concert 


T EN OR 
METROPOLIT 


‘AN OPERA CO. 


engagements apply to 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
501 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK 

















nal Manuscripts, and ; Autograph etters of 
the highest importance. Also fine books from 
the Library of Mrs. Rebecca Wharton 


Gaw, of Philadelphia. 


To be sold without restrictions, Thursday 
afternoon, February 4th, at 2.30 o'clock. 
Catalogues free. Phone Murray Hill, 7680. 


56-58 West ov7th Sines 


y School of Music and Arts 


ive. LEECH STERNER, Director 
boroudtery for out-of-town students 


Tel. 679 Riverside 


FRANK WOELBER yroeeion 


Authorized e of the 
GOBY METHOD 


864 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone, Audubon 3390 








GEORGE D. HERWIG 





The Anderson Galleries 


Madison Avenue at Fortieth Street, New York 














Connected with Mr. 





AMERICAN Charles Frohman’s 
ACADEMY Empire Theatre and 
Companies 
OR SOMLER ee ANKLIN H. SARGEN} 
President 


For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, Room 145, Carnegie Hall New York 











DIRECTION 


| Morse - Rummel 


VIOLINIST 


Endorsed by Nikisch, Damrosch, Ysaye, Godowsky 
- Walter Anderson, 171 West 57th Street - 


NEW YORK 


T R 
239 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Limited number of pupils accepted) 


MARGARET KEYES GONTRALTO 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 


Management, The 
34th St., New York. Personal address, 600 West 
138th St. Phone, 1810 Audubon. 
































SARTO 


Bass-Barytone 
(Late Metropolitan Opera Company) 


WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th Street, 


Management : 





New York 











WALTER ANDERSON ANNOUNCES 


LOUISE VAN OGLE 


“TALKS ON MODERN OPERAS’ 


Assisted by 
EMMA NAGEL, Soprano 
Address 171 West 57th Street * 


In Illustrated 


Se REET, 1915 


New York 
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MUSICAL 


COURIER 





















“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmana 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Puagne 
“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 








NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 


ELSA LYON?™23tMc7" 








806 Nicollet A 
ie Olin cea Soy era gre | Tastity. | Available for Concerts and OperatorSeason 1914-15 
tion in the Northwest. Home Address: Newark, Ohio 
LEEFSON - HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MAURITS LEEFSON 
1 (kb mn } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OTTO POLEMANN 


DIRECTOR 
Trenton Music Festival. Trenton Male Chorus 
Director of Voice Dept., New Jersey State Normal Schools 


‘;deGOURGY 


5 CONTRALTO 
Cc Boston and Monte Carlo Opera Companies 
E Concert and Recital 146 E. 49th St., N. Y. 











Ovide Musin 
Belgian Violin Virtuoso 
Studios, 51 West 76th St., 
New York 


Granberry Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical ye avy Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 
Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York 


CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


Germany : Berlin W, Flottwell St. 1. 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin | 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic | 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
ag the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. | 
5 of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing 























| Fine Old 
Nicolaus Amati 


Violin 
$3,000 


The label reads: ‘*Nicolaus Amati, Fili 
Heironymi, Facit Cremona, Ano 164-"’ 





Nicolaus, most gifted son of Heiro- 
nymus, and grandson of Andreas, made 
this instrument about 1647. In model- 
ing, coloring, and, above all, in tone 
qualities, it is a most worthy work of 
this old master. 

Its power and volume, and sweetness 
of tone, together with its fine state of 
preservation, make it a magnificent 
instrument for the concertising soloist, 
and one that will keepalive the memory 
of the Amatis for generations to come. 

It will be sent for inspection to any- 
one interested. Address 


KNUTE REINDAHL 








"Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, | VIOLIN MAKER 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio President American Academy of 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the | ‘iolin Makers 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur | 


59 East Van Buren St. Chicago, Ills. 


Nikisch. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 














THE BEAUFORI 








Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King Clark, 
Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixson, oronto; 
Shannah Cumming, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 
Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 


CHAPMAN GOOLD sci" m1 
Address : 
2914 Breadway New Yori 
Telephone 4789 Souuyler 
Ss’ WEE T 
143s Broadway, New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
Special Operatic Training (Including Action) 
ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 22 


Met Opera House Building 
THE FOREMOST WOMAN HARPIST 1 a - anaet 
Exclusive Management FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 


HAMMANN | CHRISTINE LEVIN 


PIANIST CONTRALTO 
1716 Chestnut St., 1024-25 Aeolian Hall New York City 


OLIVE E. ATWOOD 
PIANIST AND Bo ee nay 

Pupil of and authorized ratory teacher for 
Fannie Bloom ek -Zeisler. 

cok West 122d St. - New York 


maxOoma 














Philadelphia 


titer and Cones MCCONNELL 


204 Cathedral Parkway, (W. |/0th 8t.) New York 
Phone: R iver (6439 





Mrs. MINNIE M. 
Voice Culture and Coach 
McConnell 





SOPRANO 


NAGEL 


Management, WALTER ANDERSON, - 











New York 











A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instrument: 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


The Editor-in-Chief of Toe Musscaz 
Courier. 


Reference: 











Wing & Son, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Faotory and Offices, Ninth Ave., Hudson and { 3th Streets, New York 


STERLING EFIANOS 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Sixtieth Year, 1914-1915. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times begin 
April and September. Admission granted also at other times. 


Prospectus and List of Teachers from the Directorium 



































2 BENHAM fim! EDWIN, EVANS 


Studio: 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio Fuller Bidg., 10 South 18th St., Phila., Pa. 


OLIVE KLINE 


SOPRANO 
Macagemeat: Wollsoha Bureau, | West 34tb 8t., 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Musi Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Drrectors: Cart Hern, Aucust FRA=MCKE. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, eneeeies paring, Ry ab ae reading. 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors. TERMS $10 - me QUARTER 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


“KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
TWENTY-NiNTH SEASON 
212 West 59th Street 








SUSANNAH MACAULAY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Perfect Method of Breathing Taught 
STUDIO: 143 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Composer of “Allah is Great.’’ “The Butterfly.” “Ave Marie” 





New York 








Music, Dramatic, Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 

Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 

Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


























Columbus 2329 New York 











MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY of 
et OTANOS |i AMlasoneX Hanmatin 
pgintastetee eters “THE STRADIVARIUS 

THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


; FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
‘ NEW YORK _®@ QO 


AND 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - - HAMBURG 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 1%th Street. New York PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W.. London 


Warren) renal eae aoe BOSTON 





Koeni aetzer 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 




















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Pranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 














JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


: Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO, - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Maes. ‘ 

















THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 
yf 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 








The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its . 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nati excellence as a Player Piano. 








SOHMER & CO. bec ec — 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS; 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
31S FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
c 32d Street : 
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